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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


CoNTINUED improvement in employment oppor- 
tunities in many parts of the country was reflected 
in operations under the employment security pro- 
gram during September. Job placements through 
public employment offices continued to increase, 
reaching a total of more than 352,500. Private 
placements, which numbered more than 287,000 
during September, again surpassed the total for 
any previous month; they were 13 percent above 
the level for the preceding month and 42 percent 
above that for September 1938. Meanwhile the 
active file of persons seeking jobs through public 
employment offices fell to less than 5.7 million by 
September 30, the lowest point since December 
1937. 

Both the amount of unemployment benefits 
paid and the number of initial claims received in 
the local offices of State unemployment compen- 
sation agencies during September declined by 
nearly a fourth from the totals for August. 
Benefit payments in September amounted to 
$33.7 million, while initial claims received num- 
bered less than 567,000. 

The improvements in employment conditions 
which these data reflect were evident in all parts 
of the country. Increases in the number of pri- 
vate placements were reported for all but 9 of the 
States for which comparable data for August and 
September are available. Decreases in the amount 
of unemployment benefit payments were reported 
for 39 States, Alaska, and the District of Colum- 
bia, while 43 States, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia reported declines in the number of 
initial claims for benefits. 


A pecrEASE of more than 6 percent was reported 
for September in the amount of obligations in- 
curred from Federal, State, and local funds for 
payments to recipients of public assistance and 
earnings of persons employed on Federal work 
programs in the continental United States. The 


September total of a little more than $258.6 
million was the lowest recorded for any month 
since February 1938. The decrease was accounted 
for almost entirely by reductions in earnings on 
work programs of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Conservation Corps. Obli- 
gations incurred from State and local funds for 
general relief extended to cases again showed a 
slight increase, as did the amount of payments 
to recipients of the special types of public assist- 
ance. General relief and the special types of 
public assistance together accounted for a third 
of the total for the month, amounting to 14.9 
and 18.5 percent, respectively, of the combined 
public-assistance payments and work-program 
earnings. 

The estimated number of different households 
receiving public assistance and earnings under 
Federal work programs declined in September to 
the lowest point for any month since December 
1937. The September total of more than 5.7 
million households, comprising approximately 16.5 
million individuals, was 4.9 percent below the 
total for the preceding month and 15.6 percent 
below that for September 1938. The decline in 
the number of households receiving aid during the 
month reflected to a large extent reduction in the 
number of persons employed on work programs of 
the Work Projects Administration. 


Operations under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program during September continued to 
be directed toward the objective of preparation 
for inauguration of monthly benefit payments in 
1940. Further progress was made in the develop- 
ment of procedures, regulations, and other plans 
preparatory to benefit-payment and claims opera- 
tions. Nearly three-fourths of the lump-sum 
claims paid to workers reaching age 65 prior to 
August 10, 1939, had been reviewed by the end 
of September. This review is being conducted to 
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determine the possible rights to monthly benefits 
of individuals who have already received lump- 
sum payments under the program. 

Posting of 1938 wage returns was brought to 
completion by the Accounting Operations Division 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
during September. The wage reports received by 
the Board included more than 189 million wage 
items for the calendar years 1937 and 1938. Each 
wage item represents the amount of taxable wages 
paid by an employer to a worker during one of the 
two reporting periods of 1937 or one of the four 
such periods of 1938. Employers’ reports iden- 
tify these amounts by the worker’s name and ac- 
count number. Posting of 1938 wage items was 
commenced late in May 1939, after reports for 
the entire calendar year, transmitted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, had been assembled. 
Of the total of more than $55 billion included in the 
reports for the two years, 98.8 percent had been 
allocated to the individual accounts of covered 
workers by October 31, 1939. 

Slightly more than 500,000 employee accounts 
were established under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program during September, bringing the 
cumulative total of such accounts to nearly 46.2 
million on September 30. Only 8,589 claims for 
lump-sum payments under the program, amount- 
ing to approximately $793,300, were certified dur- 
ing the month. These were all claims for death 
payments, since claims for lump-sum payments at 
age 65 were discontinued on the adoption of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


CaRIFICATION of the powers of the Social Security 
Board with respect to the withholding of grants to 
States for public-assistance programs was recom- 
mended recently by Paul V. McNutt, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency. In a 
statement explaining this recommendation, Mr. 
McNutt declared: “It is unfortunate that situa- 
tions may be created which tend to penalize either 
the aged of a State or its taxpayers as a result of 
the improper administration by the State of 
public-assistance laws. It is true that if a State 
is required to bear the entire cost of the support 
of the aged for the month during which it is out 
of conformity with the law, the taxpayers of that 
State will be subjected to an additional burden. 
However, under existing law, I am convinced that 





the Board does not have authority to grant them 
relief. 

“In view of this situation, I should favor an 
amendment to the Social Security Act which 
would authorize the Board, in all cases where a 
State by reason of a lack of conformity to Federal 
standards is not entitled to the regular grant, to 
make such grants during the interim of non- 
conformity as it is convinced are necessary to 
match State funds properly expended. 

“Such authority, however, should be limited 
to cases where the State has satisfied the Board 
that it is adopting measures previously approved 
by the Board to correct its administration and 
again bring it into conformity with law. 

“In the event the State fails to present a 
program for remedying the defects or to comply 
with the schedule of reforms thus agreed upon, 
the Board should be authorized to terminate the 
interim grants. Unless some such provisions exist 
in the law it would be possible for a State to 
continue in nonconformity for an indefinite period, 
and when it eventually decided to conform to 
Federal standards, obtain in full all grants pre- 
viously denied . . .” 


Minimum standards for personnel merit systems 
in State programs of public assistance and em- 
ployment security administered with the aid of 
Federal funds under the Social Security Act have 
been established by the Social Security Board 
and approved by the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency. To comply with the recent 
amendments to the act, public-assistance plans 
and unemployment compensation laws in States 
which receive Federal grants for these programs 
under the Social Security Act must include, after 
January 1, 1940, provision for the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis. The standards established by the 
Board represent the minimum requirements for 
compliance with the new provisions of the Social 
Security Act. The Board has requested State 
agencies to submit, by January 1, 1940, programs 
for their merit systems, showing the civil-service 
laws and rules and regulations in force in conform- 
ity with these standards, or minutes of official 
action adopting such standards and a schedule 
for implementing them by appropriate rules and 
regulations and for effecting their operation. 


Social Security 
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CHILDREN AND INCOME IN URBAN 
SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 


BarKEV S. SANDERS * 


In AN EARLIER article on the findings from the 
family composition study it was shown that, in 
urban families of specified size, household income 
decreases with an increase in the number of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age in the family. The 
analysis of income in urban single-family house- 
holds, on the other hand, shows that with increas- 
ing family size there is an increase in both the 
proportion on relief and the proportion in the 
highest income groups.? This variation may be 
explained largely by the fact that increased 
family size may mean a Jarger number of children 
or a larger number of adults. When the increase 
is caused by a large number of children under 16, 
it is associated with low income. In families 
with a large number of adults it is associated 
with higher income, partly because there is cus- 
tomarily more than one wage earner in such 
families or, if there is only one worker, his earn- 
ings are usually sufficient to make it unnecessary 
for the other adult members to be in the labor 
market. 

The object of the present paper is to indicate 
the nature of the association between family 
income and number of children in urban single- 
family households. The term “child” as used in 
this article is limited to children under the age of 16. 

While single-family households include 69 per- 
cent of all the individuals in the urban sample, 
they represent 76 percent of the child population. 
Consistent with this high relative proportion of 
children, a larger percentage (46 percent) of 
single-family households reported children as 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article, the fifth in a series, is based on findings from the study of family com- 
position In the United States, which utilizes data from schedules of the 
National Health Survey and is conducted as Work Projects Administration 
Project Nos. 365-31-3-5, 765-31-3-3, and 65-2-31-44 under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics. Data from the study are preliminary 
and subject to revision. For earlier articles, see the Bulletin for April, May, 
September, and October 1939 

1 Falk, I. 8., and Sanders,Barkev S., ‘“The Economic Status of Urban 
Families and Children,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 5 (May 1939), 
pp.25-34. For a description of the basis, purpose, and scope of the study of 
family composition and definitions of terms used in this article, see Sanders, 
Barkev S., “Family Composition in the United States,” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13. 

1 Sanders, Barkev 8., and Kantor, Anne G., “Income of Urban Families 
and Individuals in Single-Family Households,”’ Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 25-36. 
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compared with all families (36 percent). This 
excess, as shown in table 1, is largely attributable 
to husband-and-wife families, which have a 
greater representation in single-family households 


Table 1.—Proportion of families with children under 16 
in all urban families and in single-family households 
by family type 

{Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Single-family 


All families households 





Type of family ! p 
Total ercent Total Percent 

with with 

number? | children | “Umber | children 











a 931, 269 36.1 | 532, 384 45.8 
Husband and wife--.....-. 554, 164 51.0 | 415, 235 54.0 
Husband or wife, husband -. 63, 586 10.0 20, 295 13.2 
Husband or wife, wife____. 176, 825 19.8 67, 906 25.1 
Nonparent, male... _..........-- 62, 764 9.0 13, 464 .6 
Nonparent, female... -____......- 73, 930 9.3 15, 484 8 














| For definitions of types of families, see footnote 3 in text. 
? Excludes 110 families with unknown number of children. 


and also have a higher proportion of families with 
children in single-family households than in all 
households. The proportions reporting children 
were also relatively higher in one-spouse families 
in single-family households but very much lower 
in nonparent families. Since this article deals 
with more than three-fourths of the urban child 
population, and since there is no reason to believe 
that the per capita income in families with children 
in multi-family households is any larger than for 
those in single-family households,‘ the income 
variations noted in this article may be regarded 
as typical of all urban families with children. 


3 The families studied are classified by 5 major types, as follows, according 
to the relationship of the members to the head: (1) Husband-and-wife families.— 
Families with both spouses, with or without unmarried children; (2) Hus- 
band-or-wife families, husband.—Families with only the male spouse, with or 
without unmarried children; (3) Husband-or-wife families, wife.—Families 
with only the female spouse, with or without unmarried children; (4) Non- 
parent families, male-—Families without either spouse, with an unmarried 
male as the head, with or without unmarried sisters and/or brothers; (5) 
Nonparent families, female.—Families without either spouse, with an unmar- 
ried female as the head, with or without unmarried sisters and/or brothers. 
The head of the family was determined as follows: In husband-and-wife 
families, the husband was always designated as the head; in one-spouse 
families, the spouse; and in nonparent families, the oldest person. 

4 Sanders, Barkev S., and Kantor, Anne G., ibid. 














Income Distribution of Families With Specified 
Number of Children 


The percentage distribution of families with 
specified number of children according to the 
income status of the family is shown in table 2. 
The percent of families on relief increases pro- 
gressively with increasing number of children; for 
families without children the percent is only 12, 
for those with one child it rises to 15, for those with 
two children to 20, and it reaches a maximum of 
59 for families with nine or more children. Fami- 
lies were classified as being on relief if any member 
was reported to have received relief at some time 
during the preceding 12 months. 

The proportions among the nonrelief families 
with annual incomes of less than $1,000 show some 
decline as the number of children increases. The 
decrease is sharpest in passing from families with 
no children to those with one child and is barely 
perceptible for families with two to five children; 
there is, nevertheless, a general downward trend. 
This negative association holds, with minor 
exceptions, for all the nonrelief groups, the rela- 
tive rate of decrease being most rapid in the 
highest income categories. The table indicates a 
consistently negative association between income 
status and the number of children in the family. 

If nonrelief families are analyzed independently 
of relief families, there is a definite increase in the 
proportion of families with a large number of 
children in the lowest income groups, while 
relatively larger proportions of families with no 
children, or with one or two children, are in the 
higher income groups. 





Income of Families of Specified Size With 
Varying Number of Children 


Table 3 indicates that when family size is held 
constant there is an even more striking negative 
association between economic status and number 
of children per family. For instance, in families 
of three persons without children, only 11 percent 
reported relief; in those with one child, 14 percent; 
and in those with two children, which invariably 
were broken families, i. e., having either or both 
parents missing, 50 percent reported relief. In 
families of four, 10 percent of those without chil- 
dren reported relief; 16 percent of those with one 
child reported relief, 18 percent of those with two 
children, and 62 percent of those with three. 
Table 3 is limited to families of three to seven 
persons, but the relationships shown in these 
families are repeated in families of all other sizes, 

There is some tendency for the proportion of 
families on relief to rise with increasing number 
of children as family size increases. For instance, 
in families of four, less than 16 percent of those 
with one child reported receipt of relief, while in 
families of six more than 16 percent of those with 
one child reported relief. In four-person families 
with two children, less than 18 percent reported 
relief, and in six-person families with two children 
nearly 24 percent reported relief. This relation- 
ship does not always hold true for larger families. 
Furthermore, the proportion on relief for four- 
person families with three children is much higher 
than the proportion for families of five or six per- 
tons with three children. The latter apparent 
anomaly is accounted for by the fact that a four- 


Table 2.—Number of urban single-family households by number of children under 16, and percentage distribution 


by income status 
[Preliminary data subject to revision] 



































Income status of family 
Number of children per family ye of | Nonrelief families 
Allfamilies|} ,Relief | oe ee 
families | Under | $5,000 and 
$:,000-1,499 $1,500-1,999) $2,000-2,909 $3,000-4,999 °°" 
| $1,000 | over 
Pe advtdipasaprencsneccncccnpndaniion 519, 801 100. 0 16.6 | 29.1 23.3 15.9 10. 4 | 3.5 1.2 
Ee ee , 8 190. 0 12.4 33.7 22.1 15.6 10.7 4.0 1.5 
DE iighndcccqcsscccccnccnccccorennccons 106, 595 100. 0 15. 2 25.0 26. 0 17.9 11.4 3.5 1.0 
2 children _. , 708 100. 0 19.9 22.9 25. 4 17.3 10. 5 3.1 9 
i ietbhbsaenicétnencccamssncesenubins 33, 517 100. 0 28.1 22.7 23.6 14.5 8.2 2.1 8 
TT 15, 555 100.0 36. 2 21.8 21.2 12.1 6.6 1.6 5 
EES a 7, 458 100. 0 43.4 21.4 19.0 9.5 5.2 1.2 3 
i itttidesdbbasedwcccercccunaeseet 3, 692 100.0 49.1 19.0 17.3 8.9 4.6 7 4 
EE ETE 1, 513 100.0 55.1 16. 6 14.3 8.9 4.0 9 7 
EE 603 100. 0 57.1 16.9 13.3 7.8 4.1 8 ain 
TS eae 280 100. 0 58.9 13.9 12.2 | 10.7 3.9 | bea .4 











1 Excludes 12,583 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
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person family with three children is a broken 
family, while this is not generally the case with a 
family of five or more persons. By and large, 
broken families have the least favorable economic 
status. Among these families also the proportion 
reporting relief increases with increasing number 
of children; thus, in families of three persons with 
only one adult member (i. e., with two children), 
about 50 percent reported relief; in those of four 
62 percent; in those of five 73 percent; in those of 
six 76 percent; and in those of seven 85 percent. 

Families with a large number of children are 
concentrated in the relief and lowest nonrelief 
income groups, while the relative proportions of 
these families in the higher income groups are 
almost negligible. For example, in families of 
three persons with two children, nearly 86 percent 
reported relief or an income of less than $1,000, 
while less than 1 percent reported incomes of 
$3,000 or more. The corresponding percentages 
for three-person families without children are 34 
and 8, respectively. 


The contrast in income distribution between 
families with maximum number of children for the 
family size and those without children becomes 
more striking as family size increases. Although 
most marked in families with only one adult, the 
contrast is fairly pronounced between families 
with only two adults and those in which all 
members are adults, as indicated in the accom- 
panying summary percentages. The increasing 
divergence with increased family size is clear. 











Percent of specified fami- 
lies with given income 
status 

Size of family and number of children 
Reliefand | $3,000 and 
under $1,000 over 

5 persons: 
| Peer errr se 25 13 
PS itininncndnnionneddnneieneiaaancids 49 3 

persons: 
CL Eee eee 20 18 
Giascmesubcosedendssesogséeinal 57 2 

7 persons: 
SLL accneucacdsbadhacnapaeicameniel 19 23 
Dina stpuntdeccécctdetinctadtdeceisonh 65 1 











Table 3 reveals a tendency toward bifurcation 


Table 3.—Number of urban single-family households by size of family and number of children under 16, and per- 
centage distribution by income status 
{Preliminary data subject to revision] 





Income status of family 








Nacofta 


NONDNWSSD BNINAWa- 


Pe . Number of 
e of family families | | Relief 
yw families | fam flies 
| | 
3 persons... 1118, 615 100. 0 | 13. 
No children 42, 867 100. 0 10 
1 child 72, 858 100.0 13. 
2 children . wintaidian 2, 890 100.0 49. 
4 persons | 289, 163 100. 0 16. 
No children 20, 240 | 100. 0 10. 
1 child 15, 480 | 100.0 | 15. 
2 children 52, 004 | 100.0 | 17 
3 children 1, 438 100.0 | 61 
4 children scmsemeaoll 1 | 100.0 | (3) 
5 persons 4 48, 502 | 100. 0 21 
No children 7, 433 | 100. 0 10 
1 child 8. 447 100. 0 | 16. 
2 children 8, 194 100. 0 | 21 
3 children 23, 805 | 100. 0 25. 
4 children | 623 | 100. 0 72. 
6 persons 4 25, 313 100. 0 27 
No children 2, 440 | =? : 
1 child io ats 3, 467 100. 0 | 
2 children 4, 526 | —. = 
3 children 4, 005 100. . 
ithaca as tainsetien ssi conn tnstasteteaentediiaahaed 10, 57: 100.0 | 33. 
AA AARETO ESS 297 | 100. 0 75. 
7 persons 613, 345 | 100. 0 32. 
No ro , jan | og - 
1 child .0 | 5. 
2 children sae 1,960 | 100.0 | 23. 
3 children - 2, 442 100. 0 30. 
4 children oe 2' 098 100. 0 | 37. 
5 children. nome 4, 759 100.0 | 41. 
6 children... 108 100. 0 85. 














Nonrelief families 
Under | $1,000-1,499] $1,500-1,999] $2,000-2,999| $3,000-4,999) $5000 and 
25. 3 25.9 18.2 11.9 3.9 3 
23. 3 24. 1 19. 4 14.5 8.7 21 
26. 1 27.7 18. 1 10.7 2.9 8 
35. 9 8.6 3.9 L3 6 1 
21.4 25.2 18.6 12.8 44 1.4 
16.9 22.8 21.8 18.2 7.9 2.8 
21. 1 24.2 19.0 13.8 46 L7 
23.1 26. 9 18.0 10.6 8.0 9 
28. 6 6.5 2.1 8 2 i 
@) @) @) @) ® ® 
21.0 23.8 17.1 11.1 41 L4 
14.6 2. 2 21.6 19. 2 9.9 3.1 
18. 4 24.7 20. 2 13.9 5.0 L8 
21.7 23.5 17.4 10.7 8.5 L3 
23.6 25.0 14.9 8.1 2.2 7 
19. 1 53 2.1 6 5 | RRR 
20.1 22.0 15. 5 10.4 %.7 1.2 
10.8 19. 4 20. 8 21. 5 12.6 5.3 
15. 5 22.9 21. 0 16.3 6.3 L7 
20. 0 22.9 17.8 1.2 3.8 8 
21. 4 22.3 14.7 8.4 2.1 9 
23.3 22. 4 12.2 6.5 1.4 5 
16. 8 3.7 2.4 1.0 | RT: 
19. 5 21. 1 13.6 9.3 8.2 Lt 
10.6 14 4 20. 3 23.1 15.9 7.3 
13.4 21. 8 20. 7 17.3 8.8 2.7 
| 16.9 23.9 17.9 12.9 3.9 L3 
| 19.0 22.9 15. 4 0.4 L8 7 
19. 8 21.7 12.2 6.5 L8 3 
23.8 20. 1 0.0 5.1 9 1 
10. 2 7 1I Lascnetocnscdionsiualineenaanaiibel 























1 Excludes 2,996 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
1 Excludes 2,323 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
§ Not computed, because base is less than 25. 
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4 Excludes 1,284 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
5 Excludes 661 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
* Excludes 349 families with unknown income and/or number of 

















in the economic status of families with one or two number of children there is, in general, a progres- 
children as family size increases; simultaneous sive increase in the proportion of families in the 


with increasing proportions on relief there isanin- lowest income groups. With increasing family 
crease in the relative proportions of these families _ size the proportion of families in the higher income 
in the highest income groups. groups increases in families with no children, while 


Variati P me ‘ the opposite relationship exists among those 
ee meses on Puenities by Type, Size, _ families for which increased size means more 
and Number of Children ditien 


The variation of income among families of spec- Husband-and-wife families without children 
ified size and with varying number of children, by show a decreasing relative proportion on relief with 
family type, is shown in tables 4 and 5. These increased family size. In families with children 
tables are limited to families of three to seven the reverse tendency is more often prevalent; with 
persons, but the relationships and trends found for increasing family size the proportion on relief tends 


these families are typical of families of other sizes. _ to increase, at least in families of intermediate size. 
In husband-and-wife families of a given size, A similar rise is observed in the relative propor- 


there is an increase in the proportion of families tions of families reporting incomes of $3,000 and 
on relief as the number of childrenincreases. This over. The increase in the proportion reporting 
is true even among families of three persons, in relief associated with presence of children is rela- 
which 10 percent of the families without a child tively most marked in passing from families with 
reported relief, while in those with one child 13 no children to those with one child, and the rate of 


percent reported relief. As family size increases, increase with additional number of children de- 

this rate of increase is accelerated. creases progressively; however, the absolute dif- 
Comparison of families by income categories in _ ferences increase progressively. 

the nonrelief brackets shows that with increasing Among one-spouse families with the husband as 


Table 4.—Number of urban husband-and-wife single-family households by size of family and number of children 


under 16, and percentage distribution by income status 
[Preliminary data subject to revision] 



























































Income status of family 
Size of family and number of children | Numberof Nonrelief families 
families Relief eS 
All families families 
Under $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $3,000- $5,000 and 
$1,000 1,499 1,909 2,999 4,999 over 
| 

1103, 259 100.0 12.0 24.6 26.8 19.0 12.3 4.0 | 1.3 
32, 886 100.0 10.2 22.3 23.9 2.1 15.0 6.2 | 23 

70, 368 100.0 12.9 25.8 23.1 18.4 11.0 3.0 | 8 

181, 376 100.0 14.8 21.1 25.9 19. 2 13.1 4.4 | 1.5 

16, 515 100.0 9.8 16.3 22.9 21.6 18. 5 8.1 | 2.8 

13, 943 100. 0 13.7 20. 2 24.6 19.9 14.8 5.0 | L8 

50, 917 100.0 16.8 22.9 27.2 18.3 10.8 3. 1 ew 

344, 657 100.0 20.1 21.0 15 17.5 11.3 4.0 | 14 
6, 143 100.0 10.4 14.7 21.4 21.6 19.4 9.3 | 3.2 

7,713 100.0 14.8 17.9 24.8 20.8 14.5 5.3 1.9 

488 100.0 19.6 21.2 24.3 18.3 11.4 3.8 1.4 
23, 313 100.0 24.7 23.7 25. 3 15. 1 8.2 22 8 

423, 370 100. 6 25.9 20.1 22.7 15.9 10.6 3.7 11 
2, 028 100.0 9.2 10.4 19.7 21.0 22.3 12.8 4.6 
3, 146 100.0 15.7 15. 2 22.9 21.3 16.7 6.5 1.7 
4, 169 100. 0 21.9 19.7 23.5 18. 2 11.6 4.0 9 
3, 662 100.0 23.0 21.1 23.3 15.6 8.9 23 ic 
10, 365 100.0 33. 0 23.3 22.7 12.4 6.6 1.5 5 

$12,391 100.0 31.2 19. 6 21.5 13.9 9.4 3.3 1.1 
637 100.0 8.2 10.7 12.1 21.8 22.4 16. 6 8.2 
1,091 100.0 15.2 13.1 21.3 20.7 17.6 9.4 2.7 
1, 893 100.0 22.2 17.0 24.3 18. 1 13.1 4.0 1.3 
2, 275 100.0 29. 6 19.0 23.6 15.7 9.5 1.9 7 
1, 937 100.0 35.9 19.6 22.4 13.0 6.8 1.9 4 
4, 648 100. 0 40.4 23.8 20. 5 9.1 5.2 9 | A 

' 

1 Excludes 2,473 families with unknown income and/or number of children 3 Excludes 1,152 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 

and includes 5 families with 2 children. ‘Excludes 603 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 

1 Excludes 2,083 families with unknown income and/or number of children ‘Excludes 318 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 


and includes 1 family with 3 children. 
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head, similar variations are observed, except that 
the comparative differences between families with- 
out children and those with maximum number of 
children are much larger than the differences ob- 
served in the husband-and-wife families. For 
instance, in families of three without children, 13 
percent reported relief, as compared with 30 per- 
cent for three-person families with one child and 
44 for those with two children. It is also evident 
that there is a concentration of families with a large 


number of children in the lowest income groups, 
and a relatively low proportion of these families in 
the highest income groups. For instance, among 
families of three without children, 8 percent re- 
ported incomes of $3,000 and over; the corre- 
sponding percent for families with two children was 
less than 2. In this type of family the decrease, 
with increasing size, in the relative proportion of 
families reporting relief is frequently observed 
both in families with and in those without children. 


Table 5.—Number of urban husband-or-wife single-family households by size of family and number of children 
under 16, and percentage distribution by income status 
{Preliminary data subject to revision] 











Size of family and number of children py a ‘ 

All families} Relief 
‘amilies 

} persons 2 154 100.0 20. 
No children 1, 510 100.0 13 
1 child 385 100.0 | 20. 

2 children 259 100.0 44 

4 persons 1, 196 100 0 21 
No children 624 100. 0 9. 

l ee 255 | 100.0 26 

2 children. 176 | 100. 0 38 

3 children 141 | 100.0 42 

5 persons 1709 100. 0 25 
Noe’ ‘Idren 27 100.0 | a 
let 155 190.0 23 

2 chi n 139 | 100.0 31 

3 chilaren 83 100.0 42 

4 children 60 | 100.0 55 
6 persons +338 | 100. 0 32. 
12 estven 86 | 1000 | Bi 

1 child 64 100.0 | 23 

2 children 43 | 100.0 | 41 

3 children . 64 100.0 37 
4 children 30 | 100.0 60. 

5 children 31 | 100.0 48 

} persons $11,917 | 100.0 6 
a 7, 217 | 100.0 14 

1 child 2, O78 100.0 37 

2 children 2, 622 100. 0 50 

4 persons 66, 154 | 100.0 33 
No children 2, 705 | 100.0 | 12 

1 child... 1, 256 100.0 | «4 

2 children | R98 100. 0 52. 

3 children 1, 205 100.0 63 

5 persons 73, 001 100.0 | 41 
ee | 910 100.0 11 

1 chilc | 562 100.0 | 29 

2 children ' 559 100.0 51 

3 children | 407 100.0 | 67 

4 children | 563 | 100.0 | 7 

6 persons +1, 500 100.0 45 
No children | 299 100. 0 12 
1 child 252 100. 0 21. 
2 children 229 100.0 | 42. 

3 children 275 | 100.0 | 57 
4 children ‘ 179 | 100. 0 69. 
100. 0 78 


5 children 266 | 
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Under $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- | $3,000- $5,000 and 
| $1,000 1,499 1,999 2,999 4,999 over 
Husband or wife, husband 
| 
23.4 | 22.7 | 16.9 | 10.8 | 4.7 1.4 
23.0 | 24.1 | 18. 2 13.4 6.2 1.7 
25. 2 | 1.8 | 15.6 5.7 1.0 8 
23.5 | 16.2 | 11.6 | 3.1 2 .4 
| 
19. 1 | 21.1} 16.5 | 13.7 5.7 2.3 
17.0 | 20.7 20.0 | 19.9 8.7 3.8 
19.6 22.3 15.7 | 10. 6 4.7 4 
18.8 | 22.7 12.0 | 5.7 1.1 Li 
28.4 18. 4 | 8.5 | 35 i. LF ae 
i 
16. 4 | 21.4 17.6 | 11.3 6.2 | 1.4 
12.9 19.5 22. 4 | 18.7 13.2 | 3.7 
| 13.5 | 24.5 18.1 | 12.9 | 2.6). 
22.3 23.0 18.0 | 3.6 a... 
22.9 | 21.7 8.4 | 3.6 1,2 | ; 
16. 6 18.3 6.7 | 1.7 1.7 ? 
16.6 | 16.0 | 15.7 | 11.8 4.1 3.8 
} 16.3 19.8 16.3 16.3 9.3 10.4 
10.9 | 17.2 | 23.5 18.8 3.1 3.1 
| 14.3 9.5 | 17.5 11.1 6.3 
20.3 20.3 12.5 | GS 3.1 
} 20.0 10.0 | 6.7 3.3 |. ; 
22.6 12.9 9.7 6.4 |n------2-2-- 
Husband or wife, wife 
| | ; 
31.5 19.6 11.9 7.7 | 2.3 0.6 
27.6 25.1 16.8 11.7 3.4 9 
38.0 15.4 6.4 2.2 .4 a 
37.1 | 7.9 | 3.1 | 1.1 5 1 
| | i 
26.0 | 16.9 11.3 8.2 2.8 1.0 
20. 5 23.2 19. 5 16.2 5.9 1.9 
30. 5 19.9 10.0 3.6 | B, 5 
32.5 | 10.7 2.7 1,2 |. é oe 
28.6 | 5.3 1.5 6 | 2 3 
21.3 14.5 10.1 7.4 4.2 Py 
15. 6 20. 5 19.8 17.7 13.1 1.9 
26. 2 93.5 12.4 7.1 . 4 
27.2 12.7 5.5 2.7 2 2 
22.1 5.9 3.0 a i 
19. 4 3.9 1.6 5 a 
| 20. 2 13.1 9.9 6.6 3.3 1.5 
11.7 18.0 20.1 18.4 12.4 6.7 
| 20. 6 23.8 17.5 | 11.9 4.0 | 8 
23.9 16.9 11.1 | 4.8 | i. 
26. 2 10. 2 4.3 7] 7 | 4 
24.6 3.9 1.1] 6 |.. a 
16.2 2.6 | 1.5 | a4 "> 2 





' Excludes 85 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
2 Excludes 43 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
? Excludes 33 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
* Excludes 18 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
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5 Excludes 358 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
* Excludes 187 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
7 Excludes 91 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 
* Excludes 38 families with unknown income and/or number of children. 











Chart I.—Percentage distribution of urban husband- 
and-wife single-family households of 4 and 6 persons 
with specified age of head and number of children 
under 16, by income status 
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For one-spouse families with the wife as the 
head, the relationships are similar to those ob- 
served for husband-and-wife families and one. 
spouse families with a male head, but the intensity 
of the negative association between income and 
number of children in the family is more pro- 
nounced. Thus, in families of three without 
children, 15 percent reported relief, while the cor- 
responding percentage for families with one child 
was 38, and for those with two children, 50. 

No separate tabulations have been shown for 
nonparent families, since a negligible proportion 
of these families have children. 

These analyses of the relative distribution of 
families in different income categories indicate 
that where increasing family size means an increase 
in the number of children there is a marked nega- 
tive association between income and family size. 
This holds true invariably in all family types, the 
negative association being relatively most marked 
in one-spouse families with a female head. 


Income of Families Differentiated by Age of 
Family Head and Number of Children 


In an earlier article of this series it was demon- 
strated that there is a definite association, for 
families of specified size, between family income 
and the age of the head of the family.’ It was 
assumed that this association was brought about 
in part by the relationship between the proportion 
of children and adults in families of specified size 
with specified age of head. It is therefore of in- 
terest to determine whether there is any associa- 
tion between income and the age of the family 
head for families of specified size and number of 
children. 

In broad outline, the nature of this relationship 
in husband-and-wife families is demonstrated in 
chartI. The vertical scale on the chart shows the 
percentage of families of specified size, with speci- 
fied number of children, in each income bracket. 
The horizontal scale shows the age of the family 
head. It will be observed that for relief families 
the curves are, on the whole, U-shaped, except 
where there are no families with heads under 25 
years of age. In the income group of less than 
$1,000, the U-shape is still apparent, though not 


4 Sanders, Barkev S., and Kantor, Anne G., ibid. 
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as pronounced. In the income groups $1,000- 
$1,999, the curves take a definite inverted U-shape; 
they are relatively horizontal in the income group 
$2,000-$2,999 and show some upward tendency 
in the highest income group. 

The chart indicates that a relatively large pro- 
portion of families with heads under the age of 25 
and over age 60, and a low proportion of those 
with heads in the intermediate ages, reported 
relief. To a lesser extent this is also true of 
families with incomes of less than $1,000. The 
inverted U-curves indicate a relatively low pro- 
portion of families headed by younger and older 
persons in the intermediate income groups, espe- 
cially for families with children. The propor- 
tions of families in the income group $2,000—$2,999 


show a slight decrease with advancing age of head. 
Finally, in the highest income group the curve 
shows some upward tendency, especially for fami- 
lies without children, indicating that at least up 
to age 60 the proportion of families in this highest 
income group tends to increase with increasing 
age of the head of the family. In other words, 
families headed by younger and by older persons 
are economically least favored, and this is espe- 
cially true for large families. Those with heads in 
the intermediate ages are relatively most favored, 
and this relationship holds true generally eveu 
when family size and number of children are held 
constant. The pattern of relationship indicated 
in chart I depicts, in a measure, the relationship 
for other family types also, except that the asso- 


Chart IIl.—Per capita income by type of family and age of individuals in urban single-family households 
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Table 6.—Per capita income by age of individuals in 
all urban single-family households of specified type 


(Preliminary data subject to revision] 














Age groups (years) 
Type of family 

All | Under | 16 94 | 95-44] 45-80 | 60-64| and 

ages 16 over 

All types.............| $431 $287 | $371 | $486 | $564 | $627 | $601 
Husband and wife..._... 414 291 366 467 541 605 550 
usband or wife, husband_| 626 276 402 759 750 | 800 760 
Husband or wife, wife......| 434 230 | 328; 481 552 | 643 655 
Nonparent, male_......_. 940, () 677 |1,084 | 9387) 794 741 
Nonparent, female.........| 868 368 | 677] 965; 923 783 751 


























4 Not estimated, because too few individuals. 


ciation in relation to age of head tends to be more 
marked in one-spouse families with a female head 
than in husband-and-wife families. In these 
families there is a more definitive improvement in 
the income status of families with older heads as 
compared with those with younger heads 

The associations observed in relation to number 
of children, age of the family head, and economic 
status of the family favor the hypothesis of dif- 
ferential marriage and birth rates as an additional 
factor in determining the income status of families 
with children, the major factor being the smaller 
number of income producers usually found in 
families of fixed size with increasing number of 
children. The latter inference will be substan- 
tiated more definitely in subsequent articles deal- 
ing with the association between income and 
number of supplementary workers in the family. 

The net effect of the consistently negative asso- 
ciation between presence of children in the family 
and income may be shown in terms of per capita 
income of children compared with that of adults 
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in different age groups. These results are sum- 
marized in table 6 and chart II. They indicate 
that per capita incomes of children are markedly 
lower than those of adults in specified age groups, 
and irrespective of family type they constitute legs 
than half the per capita incomes received by 
persons aged 60 and over. 

It is important to observe that the per capita 
figures fail to differentiate families with many 
children from those with one or two. If such a 
differentiation were made, the per capita income 
of a large proportion of children would be in still 
sharper contrast to the larger per capita incomes 
of older persons. It should be observed that the 
per capita income given for children is also the 
per capita income of the other individuals in fami- 
lies with children, since there was no way of de- 
termining what portion of the family income was 
used to provide for the needs of children. There- 
fore, in these figures adjustment cannot be made 
for the fact that the cost of living is materially 
less for children than for adults, as is generally 
assumed in cost-of-living studies, or for the fact 
that there is an economy made possible in the cost 
of living per individual in large families, which 
are more likely to have children. Even if some 
adjustment were made for these factors, the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the present study would 
still be that, by and large, children are econom- 
ically the least favored group in our population. 

* The per capita income estimates were obtained by a weighted average 
of the estimates of nonrelief and relief per capita income of individuals of 
specified age in families of specified size. The per capita estimates for non- 
relief were obtained by constructing frequency curves giving the distribution 
of income for individuals of specified age in families of specified size. This 
gave the mean income, which was divided by the size of the family to obtain 
the per capita income. For an explanation of the per capita estimates of 


individuals from relief families see Sanders, Barkev S., and Kantor, Anne G., 
ibid. 
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RECIPIENTS ACCEPTED FOR AID TO THE BLIND 
IN 1937-38 


Analysis of Grants, Assistance and Employment Status, 
and Arrangements for Education 


Joun M. Lyncu AnD ELIZABETH S. SCHUMACHER * 


ANNUAL REPORTS submitted to the Social Security 
Board by States with approved plans for aid to 
the blind supply information concerning the grants 
initially approved for recipients accepted during 
the year and the social and economic charac- 
teristics of the individuals granted aid. Analysis 
of the data reported by 39 States! for the fiscal 
year 1937-38 provides a picture of 18,600 recipients 
in terms of the amount and distribution of the 
grants they were to receive, their previous assist- 
ance status, other assistance to be received simul- 
taneously in the same household, employment 
status, and arrangements for education. 

In addition to the 39 States with approved 
plans at the end of 1937-38, Pennsylvania also 
submitted data for the year. In view of the fact 
that Pennsylvania administered its program for 
aid to the blind under an approved plan only for 
the first half of the period, data for that State are 
excluded from all aggregates but are shown in 
tables and charts presenting information for the 
individual States. 


Representativeness of Data 


The 18,600 recipients accepted during 1937-38 
represent less than half the total number of per- 
sons aided during the year in the 39 States. As 
of June 30, 1938, there were 39,500 persons receiv- 
ing aid in this group of States. The total number 
assisted during the year is somewhat higher than 
the number on the rolls on June 30, because of the 
fact that some persons received aid during only 
part of the period. 

In the aggregate data for recipients accepted 
during 1937-38 for all States combined, the 
several States are not represented in the same 
proportions as in the total case load at the close 
of the year. For the 39 States as a group the 
ratio of blind persons accepted during the year 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. 
1 “State” is used to include the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
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to the number on the rolls on June 30, 1938, was 
about 1 to 2. The State ratios varied from 1 to 
11 persons accepted during the year for every 10 
on the rolls at the end of the year. More than 
a third of all recipients accepted during the year 
in the 39 States were approved in 5 States which 
accounted for only a seventh of the total case 
load on June 30, 1938. Data on grants for all 
States as a group have been adjusted to give the 
States representation in proportion to their shares 
of the total case load at the end of the year.’ 
Aggregates other than those pertaining to grants 
are unadjusted and consequently are descriptive 
only of recipients approved for aid during the 
year. Data for the individual States are unad- 
justed in all instances. Only the 29 States 
accepting more than 100 persons during the year 
are shown in the tables and charts presenting 
data for individual States. In the remaining 
States the number approved was too small to 
permit significant analysis. 

Inferences concerning the entire case load in 
a particular State should be made only after the 
data about recipients accepted during the year 
have been tested for representativeness. The 
characteristics of blind persons accepted within 
a specified period may reflect the influence of 
eligibility requirements or administrative policies 
which have since been changed. For example, 
a State may have established the policy of first 
considering applicants currently receiving other 
types of assistance. Under these circumstances 
the proportion of recipients receiving assistance 
at the time of investigation would tend to be 
relatively high in the initial stages of operation and 
to decline as the program developed. Another 


? For each State the number of grants in each dollar interval was computed 
as & percentage of the total number of grants approved. These percentages 
were applied to the total number of persons receiving assistance as of June 
30, 19388. The resulting data for the several States were then added together 
to obtain the distribution of grants by dollar intervals for the 39 States as a 
group. 
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Chart I.—Aid to the blind: Distribution of monthly 
grants initially approved for recipients accepted 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, in selected States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board 
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possible source of bias is found in the method of 
compiling social data about recipients of aid to the 
blind. Information is recorded at the time of 
investigation and is not revised on the statistical 
record to take into account subsequent changes. 
Nevertheless this information supplies a true 
picture of recipients at the time they were ap- 
proved for assistance. 


Determination of Grants 


Grants for aid are determined by the States, or 
by their local subdivisions with State supervision, 
under the provisions of their approved plans. In 
some States the amount of assistance is intended to 
supply the budget deficit of the recipient. Under 
this method of grant determination a standard 
budget is used to compute the cost of essential 
items such as food, clothing, rent, and fuel. 
From the total thus obtained is deducted any 
income the individual may have; the remainder 
represents his budget deficit. Even in States 
using this method, however, the budget deficit 
may not generally be met because of a shortage of 
available funds or statutory limitations on the 
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amount of grant. In a few States the monthly 
amount of assistance is determined by subtracting 
other income available to the recipient from a flat 
amount rather than from the sum required to 
satisfy his individual needs. 


Distribution of Grants 


On the basis of the data on grants approved in 
1937-38, it is estimated that 27 percent of the 
persons on the rolls at the end of this period in 
the 39 States with approved plans were receiving 
monthly payments of less than $15; 47 percent 
were receiving between $15 and $29, 10 percent 
were receiving $30, and 16 percent more than $30. 
Most of the grants of more than $30 were con- 
centrated in California, where unusually high 
payments are made to a large number of recipi- 
ents. A distribution for all States except Cali- 
fornia indicated that only 4 percent of the grants 
were in excess of $30. 

Striking differences in State patterns underlie 
the grant distribution for all States combined. 
In chart I the 29 States approving more than 100 
persons for aid in 1937-38 are ranked according 
to the proportion of grants approved for less than 
$15. More detailed distributions for these States 
are shown in table 1. In Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee at least half the grants were less 
than $15, and all States had some payments of 
less than this amount. For a majority of the 
States, however, one-half or more of the grants 
fell between $15 and $29. All States except South 
Carolina and Tennessee approved some grants for 
$30; assistance is limited to $25 a month in Ten- 
nessee and $300 a year in South Carolina. The 
proportion of $30 grants is especially significant 
because Federal contributions are limited by the 
Social Security Act to one-half of individual as- 
sistance payments up to $30 a month.’ 

In Pennsylvania practically all grants were ap- 
proved for this amount. In Arizona, Colorado, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin the proportion of $30 
grants ranged from 16 to 59 percent; all these 
States limit monthly payments by law to the $30 
maximum in which the Federal Government par- 
ticipates. It seems likely that a considerable 
number of the grants in this group of States would 


3 The Social Security Act was amended on Auz. 10, 1939, to increase Federal 
participation to one-half of individual payments up to a limit of $40, effective 
Jan. 1, 1940. 
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have been higher in the absence of statutory 
limitations on the amount of grant. 

Nine of the States shown in table 1 approved 
grants of $31 or more, but the proportion of such 
grants exceeded 10 percent only in California, 
Michigan, New York, and Washington. In Cali- 
fornia 91 percent of the recipients accepted during 
the year were approved for grants of $31 or more, 
and in Washington 60 percent were to receive pay- 
ments of this level. In California grants are de- 
termined by subtracting available income from a 
flat amount of $50, and in Washington income, 
resources, and assistance must total not less than 
$40. 

The marked contrast between different types of 
State distributions is revealed most clearly by 


chart II, which presents distributions by dollar 
intervals for al] States combined and for 6 selected 
States. The distributions for New York and 
Michigan resemble a normal curve; they are char- 
acterized by a gradual increase in the number of 
grants until the modal classes are reached, and a 
gradual decline in the higher brackets. Neither 
of these States had a statutory limitation on the 
amount of grant allowable. On the other hand, 
the heavy concentration of grants at $30 in 
Arizona is illustrative of the distributions in a 
number of States limiting monthly payments to 
this amount. In Georgia almost four-fifths of 
the grants were between $5 and $14, while in 
California 73 percent of the recipients accepted 
were to receive the $50 maximum specified in 


Table 1.—Aid to the blind: Percentage distribution of monthly grants initially approved for recipients accepted 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in selected States 





















































| Percentage distribution 
Region and State Number I | $30.00-34.99 
than $5.00- $10.00- $15.00- $20.00- $25.00- $35.00 or 
$5.00 9.99 14.99 19.99 24.99 29.99 — $30.00- | $31.00- more 
| 30.99 34.99 
All States ' | 18, 550 0.1 | 7.8 | 18.7 19,4 16.9 11.0 11.2 9.7 1.5 14.9 
= =— = _ - ————eE — 
Region I: | 
Maine... 252 1.6 6.7 21.8 20.6 17.1 32.2 > ae 
Massachusetts 307 | 3 17.6 20. 2 31.0 14.3 16.6 1 7 Ree 
Region II: | 
New York 1,070 5.6 13.2 20.6 26. 2 16.9 13.1 3.7 9.4 4.4 
Region III: 
New Jersey 142 on 3.5 21.8 24.7 | 42.3 4.9 rf ) ones 2.8 
Pennsylvania? | 2, 460 (7) | : Me oat : 99.6 U0 ge cso 
Region IV: 
Maryland me! 144 4.2 16.0 21.5 32.6 9.7 16.0 |) 
North Carolina ’ 2, 234 | 2 | 16. 1 43.5 23.6 9.8 3.2 3.6 MN Seti 
West Virginia ‘ 215 7.9 27.9 34.0 17.7 6.5 6.0 6.0 |. i 
Region V: 
Michigan : 7 | 4 | 11.2 20.6 22.8 15.0 10.9 6.4 4.1 2.3 12.7 
Ohio. .-. | 747 | 2.0 16. 1 28.6 29.5 11.9 11.9 Et ) aes A ot 
Region VI: | | | 
Indiana. adi 744 | 3] 3.1 20.4 30.1 24.9 15.3 6.1 3) a ere 
Wisconsin . ; 264 | 3.0 18. 6 26. 5 20. 4 12.9 18.2 17.8 4 4 
Region VII: | 
Alabama | 310 | 3 31.0 38.4 15.5 8.7 2.6 3.5 OS A eis 
Florida... 1, 523 | 9.6 42.4 31.3 11.8 3.8 1.1 RS epee ea eet 
Georgia | 1,163 | 1.0 44.5 32.2 11.7 5.2 2.4 3.0 _t ) ataeean AE. 3 
South Carolina gg Se } 23.7 39.5 19.3 8.8 8.7 |. oe eens LSS Seas 
Tennessee , 1, 266 |..... 9.6 43.7 27.5 12.7 ES t... cccccesclenncccansiiaessaeane 
Region VIII: | 
lowa ...| 1,210] 1 2.0 4.2 18.0 37.5 24.9 13.3 ees Sart 
Minnesota . 209 | 1.9 2.9 22.5 22.9 38.3 8.6 6.2 24 29 
Nebraska ae 142 | A i 58. 5 20.4 14.1 6.3 8) ae, TYEE 
South Dakota awal 167 | 1.8 14.4 28.7 22.2 8.4 24.5 St ROE eR 
Region IX: | | 
Kansas ‘ 834 4 8.4) 20.9 22.8 19.2 | 14.5 9.0 6.7 2.3 5.1 
Oklahoma - 820 4 15.5 | 33.9 18.6 | 12.6 | 9.3 9.7 9.7 |.. BO REE 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. 690 | 2.2 31.3) 36.5 14.0 8.6 | 3.0 3.8 2.8 1.0 6 
on : j 
Arizona tS eee 6.0 13.9 24.7 | 19.9 35.5 WT ert: Re 
Colorado. . | 9 I... 7 8 | 2.5 6.7 12.5 | 18.3 59.2 AD Ee ccossvoustateaiiase 
Region XII: | | 
California 1, 623 | al 4 3 4] Lo) 2.9 5.1 3.5 16 89.2 
ARIES AIRE E 110 |_. a 3.6 | 6.4 10.0 | 19.1 | 7.3 53.6 TED. .coceusiieoaeiead 
Washington. |, aie “o 3.4 3.1 11.4 11.9 24.6 10.4 14.2 45.3 





' Includes 580 recipients in 11 States (New Hampshire 34, Vermont 20, 
District of Columbia 85, North Dakota 55, Arkansas 73, New Mexico 56, 
Idaho 48, Montana 59, Utah 56, Wyoming 26, and Hawaii 68); detail for these 
States is not shown because base figure is too small. Pennsylvania, which 
rs) ted under an approved plan for only first half of fiscal year, is not in- 
cluded. Computations based on distribution which has been adjusted so 
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that each State has same proportionate representation as in total case load 
of June 30, 1938. 

? Data for entire year are shown, although Pennsylvania operated under an 
approved plan for only first half of year. 

‘ than 0.1 percent. 
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AMOUNT OF GRANT IN DOLLARS4/ 


' Exclusive of Pennsylvania whic 
* Grants above $50 are not shown. s 


h operated under an approved plan for only first half of year. 
uch grants represented 0.1 percent of total grants in 39 States and 4,5 percent in Michigan. The other 5 States made 


Social }Security 








the plan of that State. The distribution in Ohio 
illustrates the tendency to grant assistance in 
multiples of $5. This tendency to concentrate 
on certain amounts is apparent in the distribu- 
tions for a number of States and suggests that the 
budget-deficit method of grant determination may 
not be followed closely in these States. 


Average Level of Assistance 


From the data on grants approved in 1937-38, 
it is possible to indicate the average level of pay- 
ments for aid to the blind in each State and to 
observe the influence on the average grant of 
differences among recipients in type of living 
arrangement, in the existence of supplementary 
income, and in employment status. In consider- 
ing the general level of assistance payments in the 
various States, it should be remembered that the 
level in each State is influenced by a number of 
variable factors, such as the extent of financial 
support from State and local funds, the cost and 
standard of living, the degree of urbanization, 
provisions in the State law governing the amount 
of grant, and administrative policies and practices 
of the public-assistance agency. Unless it is 
possible to evaluate in detail the effect of these 
factors, average payments obviously cannot be 
considered precise measures of State differences. 

It is estimated from the distribution of grants 
approved in 1937-38 that the median monthly 
payment to recipients on the rolls at the end of 
this period in the 39 States with approved plans 
was $20. Marked differences appear in the data 
for individual States. Table 2 shows the values 
of the median and first and third quartiles as well 
as the lowest and highest grants approved in each 
of the 29 States which accepted more than 100 
recipients during the year. In 5 of these States 
the median grant was the same as that for all 
States combined—-$20; in 13 it was less, and in 11 
it was more. 

Type of living arrangement.—For all States 
combined the median grant for recipients living 
alone was $24, for those living in household groups 
it was $20, and for persons living in institutions,‘ 


‘ Under the Social Security Act Federal funds may not be used to assist 
blind persons residing in public institutions, and the plans of all States except 
Ohio and South Carolina prohibit assistance to such persons. State plans, 
however, may provide that a person living in an institution who is accepted 
for aid to the blind may remain in the institution until after he receives his 
first assistance payment. Some recipients, therefore, are reported as living 
in institutions because the data on living arrangement apply to the time of 
first payment. Most of the recipients in this group were in private institu- 
tions. 
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Table 2.—Aid to the blind: Extreme, quartile, and 
median monthly grants initially approved for recipi- 
ents accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and in selected States 


























Lowest First , Third | Highest 
Region and State amount | quartile! Median! quartile! | amount 
All States 3_..__. $2 $14 $20 $30 $89 
Region I: 
RT 7 17 24 30 30 
Massachusetts... 5 16 20 26 30 
— 3 . 
_. ae 5 16 21 27 
Region III: wo 
a jan a 10 19 25 25 40 
‘ennsylvania ?____ 4 30 30 30 
Region IV: ” 
Maryland..______. 5 15 20 25 30 
North Carolina._. 4 10 13 16 30 
West Virginia. ___ 6 12 15 20 30 
Region V: 
Michigan 4 13 18 26 89 
Ohio. ._.. 5 15 20 24 30 
Region VI: 
Indiana. ___. 4 15 19 23 30 
Wisconsin 5 15 20 25 40 
Region VII: 
Ala a 4 » 12 15 30 
Florida__.. : 5 12 14 18 30 
. ais 3 8 10 14 30 
South Carolina. __. 5 10 12 15 25 
Tennessee......._. 5 12 14 7 | 25 
Region VIII: j 
, , 4 | 20 23 26 | 30 
Minnesota -. 7 | 19 | 24 27 | 40 
Nebraska __. a 7 | 15 | 18 23 | 30 
South Dakota | 5 | 15 | 20 29 | 30 
Region IX: 
Kansas... __. 4} 13 18 25 62 
Oklahoma 3 11 | 15 22 30 
Region X: ! 
Louisiana _ . | 2 8 10 | 15 40 
Region XI: 
Arizona.._.. 10 20 25 | 30 30 
Colorado__.. s 25 30 | 30 30 
Region XII: 
California 3 45 | 50 | 50 50 
Oregon PES 5 20 30 | 30 30 
Washington... -_... 7 27 | 33 | 40 40 





1 Figure given is lower limit of dollar interval in which measure falls. 

? See footnote 1 on table 1. 

* Based on data for entire year, although Pennsylvania operated under an 
approved plan for only first half of year. 


$34. State data on the median amount of assist- 
ance to these groups of recipients are shown in 
table 3. These data indicate that there is no 
predominant pattern among the 19 States in 
which the number of recipients living alone was 
large enough to compute a significant median. 
In 6 of these States persons living alone were to 
receive larger grants than individuals in household 
groups, while in 4 States the median grant was 
higher for those in household groups. On the 
other hand, in the remaining 9 States there was 
no difference in the median grant for these two 
groups of recipients. 

A number of States did not accept any blind 
persons who were living in institutions, and in all 
but a few of the remaining States such persons 
comprised an extremely small share of the total 
number accepted. Although the median grant for 
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recipients living in institutions reflects to some 
extent the high payments and relatively large 
number of persons in institutions in California, 
presumably many of the recipients in this group 
may require medical and nursing care and conse- 
quently need larger amounts of assistance. 

Other income.—Although quantitative data are 
not available, the amount of other income received 
by persons approved for aid to the blind evidently 
is not large. In all States as a group the median 
grant for recipients deriving income from such 
sources as regular contributions from relatives or 
friends, earnings, the sale of farm produce, rent, 
investments, and private pensions was $18, as 
compared with a median of $20 for recipients 
without other income. Table 3 shows the median 
amounts approved for recipients with and without 





other income in the 25 States for which significant 
medians could be computed. In 20 of these 
States the median monthly payment was larger 
for recipients without other income; in Colorado, 
California, New York, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin the difference was between $5 and $10. 
The median grant was the same for both groups 
in 3 States, and it was slightly larger for recipients 
with other income in 2 States. 

Gainful employment.—Apparently earnings from 
gainful employment were not large enough to in- 
fluence appreciably the amount of the grant. In 
the aggregate data for all States the median pay- 
ment was $20 for recipients who were gainfully 
employed as well as for those without gainful 
employment. Of the 15 States for which medians 
are shown for both groups in table 3, only 5 hada 


Table 3.—Aid to the blind: Median amount ' of monthly grants initially approved for recipients accepted during 
the fiscal year 1937-38, according to living arrangement, other income, and employment status, in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in selected States 





Living arrangement | 


Other income 


Employment status 





All 
































Region and State | . , 
recipients Living | partes Living in | With inl bh Gainfully guinteny 
alone | group | institution income imoome employed employed 
' 
ie ry. ——_ . a Se. 
es eeee | $20 $24 $20 | $34 $18 $20 | $20 $20 
Region I: a Z 7— a 2 ast, oy _ 
Maine_..- % | @) 24 | (3) 4 | 25 | 4 
—) neem Lenesavabetebernadedusdaqnsanses | 20 | » 20 a 19 | 23 » 
Region + | 
New York 21 | 31 | 20 28 16 2 20 
Region III: } | 
tttnedaidenssabbeansdeneasanes 25 3) 24 | | 3) 24 4 
1 | 30 30 | 30 30 wo % w 77) 
Region IV: 
peecziege...---- 2 @) 20 (3) | 20 (Qa 2%» 
N Carolina... 13 13 | 13 : 12 | 13 14 12 
West Virginia... . 15 (3) 15 er (3) 15 (3) 15 
V: j 
tren caprdadkiopeinnentstncnenesoesne 18 16 | 18 Q) 16 19 (?) 18 
Ohio__...... 2 20 | 20 (3) 18 20 19 | » 
Region VI: | i 
the tid aademanpegnnanenngeeenet 19 19 | 19 @) 16 19 15 19 
RTL SL ERTS 20 () j 20 @) 15 20 20 
Region VII: 
Alabama. - 12 (@) 12 @) 14 | 12 14 | 1 
i nisbonéucnckenadineihantiionte 4 15 | 14 (3) 12 | 15 15 4 
a ieenimons 10 | 10 10 (?) 9 | 10 10 10 
RT cnicdcnncecccssauenacsosnnnet 12 | 11 | 12 (3) 10 12 13 | 12 
lin noida nagecienmeigguibbiadeia 14 | 14 4 (3) 4 14 20 | M4 
Region VIII: | 
Towa........-.- 23 | 26 | 2 o | 21 23 22 23 
I i netettensnétndaseeeininannhaiees 24 | 27 22 (3) 22 | 25 21 | 25 
SE iibctusnmcseqnenbainnseeittaterases 18 ® | | 4 ee coated 16 | 20 Q | 18 
South Dakota 20 (?) | 20 () 19 | 20 (3 20 
Region IX: | } | 
Kansas._... 18 i6 | 2% (3) 17 | 20 23 | 18 
i idthebtecanigspoytedbunanedipeeoncnie 15 | 16 14 (3) 15 | 14 18 14 
Region x: | | | 
Louisiana. | 10 | 10 | 10 (3) 10 10 (3) 10 
Silk Aicetnatlaninehnesnticenacennseecanonnsiie 25 23 | z| @ e | 25 @ | 25 
becececcccccccccccososcscccccncesccecesesece | 30 | ) | | a 23 | 30 (3) 30 
Region XII: | | 
California... .. 5 | 50 5O | 50 | 40 | 50 Fi) | 4 
td cin cesenssronteneseseageetusesooontil 30 (*) 3 | (%) 25 | 30 (3) : 
Washington... 33 35 32 (3) 26 | 35 (@ 33 








1 Figure given is lower limit of dollar interval in which median falls. 
4 See footnote 1 on table 1. 
3 Not computed, because base figure is too small. 
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Chart IlI.—Aid to the blind: Relief status within 30 
days and within 2 years prior to investigation of 
recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, 
in all States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board ' 


NO ASSISTANCE 
WITHIN TWO YEARS 7 


. WITHIN 
30 DAYS 





SOME ASSISTANCE 
WITHIN TWO YEARS 












NONE 
Woy WITHIN 
30 DAYS 





; 


! Exclusive of Pennsylvania which operated under an approved plan for 
only first half of year 

















higher median grant for recipients who were not 
gainfully employed. Seven States approved higher 
grants on the average for recipients with gainful 
employment, and 3 States had the same median 
for both groups. 


Previous Assistance Status 


A majority of the persons accepted during 1937-— 
38 were not benefiting from other types of assist- 
ance, either directly or by sharing in a grant to 
some other member of the household, at the time 
their applications were being investigated. This 
fact indicates that State programs for aid to the 
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blind under the Social Security Act have reached 
previously unmet levels of need among this group 
of dependents. Chart III summarizes the dis- 
tribution of the individuals approved in 1937-38 
according to their assistance status at the time 
of investigation and within 2 years prior to inves- 
tigation. The time of investigation has been taken 
to mean any time within 30 days of the date of 
investigation. 

Of the 18,600 blind persons placed on the rolls 
during the year, 56 percent had not received any 
type of public or private aid within 30 days prior 
to investigation. As shown in table 4, 35 percent 
of the total number accepted had not benefited 
from assistance of any other type within 2 years. 
Eleven percent of all recipients were not receiving 
assistance at the time of investigation but had 
benefited from some form of aid within 2 years. 
For about 10 percent who were not aided within 30 
days of the time of investigation, the assistance 
status within 2 years was unknown; most of these 
recipients were in North Carolina. 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Relief status and type of 
assistance received within 30 days and within 2 years 
prior to investigation, for recipients accepted during 
the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board ' 
































Recipients accepted 
— 

Percent 

Relief status and type of assistance of those 
Percent | receiving 

Number | ‘of total 

within 

30 days 
Total recipients accepted. . .....| 218, 550 St, ae a 
No assistance within 30 days.. ‘ 10, 089 > ee 
None within 2 years..................-- 6, 287 O80 1b csncbecce 
ON Ee 2, 006 Si. @ i cothateo- 

Unknown whether received within 2 

Peinccrckcudddcstecéannsenxtckaing iat 1, 796 4 eo 
Some assistance within 30 days... seccucal | See $44.5 3100.0 
re dena 7, 952 43.7 98. 2 
ae 5, 646 31.0 69.7 
Other public assistance. ...........- 1, 488 8.2 18.4 
Works Program earnings... -......-. 560 a1 6.9 
Care in institution.................- 258 Lé4 3.2 
AAS pisieieeaanaen 340 19 42 
Assistance from a private agency - - -. 231 13 2.9 
Care in institution _...............-.- 109 -6 1.3 














1 Exclusive of Pennsylvania which operated under an approved plan for 
only first half of year. 

* Includes 364 recipients for whom information concerning assistance re- 
ceived within 30 days was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing 


percen ‘ 

1 Number and percent receiving some assistance does not equal sum of 
those receiving each specified type of assistance, since some recipients re} 
ceived more than 1 Li Distribution ——— to type of assistance was 
reported only for individuals receiving 1 type. It was assumed that same 
distribution applied to data for 2 or more types of assistance. 
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For all States combined, recipients with assist- 
ance status at the time of investigation comprised 
45 percent of the total number accepted, as shown 
in table4. Among the individual States, however, 
there was wide variation in this proportion. In 
chart IV the 29 States in which more than 100 
blind persons were accepted during the year are 





relief. Some States may have adopted the policy 
of giving prior consideration to blind persons cared 
for under other programs, while other States may 
have followed the opposite procedure. In certain 
States it may be the practice to grant general relief 
to an applicant who is obviously in need, pending 
the determination of eligibility for aid to the 


blind. 

Iowa had the highest proportion of recipients 
with assistance status at the time of investiga- 
tion—78 percent, and South Carolina the lowest— 
14 percent. Other States in which this propor- 
tion was less than 25 percent were Alabama, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia. 


arrayed according to the proportion of recipients 
receiving some other type of assistance at the time 
of investigation. The proportion of recipients 
with assistance status is undoubtedly influenced 
by administrative policies of the public-assistance 
agency and by the stage of development of other 
assistance programs, particularly that for general 


Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Type of assistance received within 30 days prior to investigation, for recipients accepted 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in selected 


States 





Percent of recipients who within 30 days prior to investigation received 
| Percent of recipients specified type of assistance 


| who within 30 days 

















| Number | prior to investigation — ———_—__—— — - — 
Region and State of received— Public Private 
| recipients | = Ls —— “a 
Oth Work A 
No Some General ae Gus Institu- | “SSstance | rnstitn. 
assistance | assistance ' relief A. | = tional care a tional care 
All States ? 3 18, 550 55.5 | 44.5 31.0 | 8.2 3.1 1.4 1.3 0.6 
Region I 
Maine. ._--- 252 63. 1 36.9 20.2 2.0 1.6 11.9 1.2 
Massachusetts 307 50.8 49.2 41.1 2.6 2.9 1.0 7 1.3 
Region LI: | 
New York. ___- 1, 070 35.0 65.0 44.0 13.9 2.7 1.3 2 2 
Region III: 
New Jersey. 142 38.0 62.0 53.5 | 11.3 
Pennsylvania ¢ a 2, 460 59.5 40 19.4 | 15.9 2.6 3.1 1 1 
D 
Maryland._._.__. 144 68. 1 31.9 | 22.2 5.6 1.4 | 2.1 7 
North Carolina. 2, 234 76.1 23.9 22. 5 | (5) 8 | 3 i 
Wes Virginia... 215 77.7 22.3 19.0 1.9 | 5 | .9 
: | 
Michigan. - - -- 267 46.4 53. 6 46.5 37 | 1.5 | a 1.1 ‘ 
a 747 61.8 38.2 31.3 | 3.4 2.5 11 7 
Region VI: | 
Indiana__- 744 61.8 38.2 | 2.9 | 5.0 | 4.8 2.9 2.2 
Wisconsin. 264 71.2 28.8 25.0 | 2.7 | 1.1 4) 1 
Region VII: 
Alabama... ._. 310 83.4 16.6 2.7] 11.6 1.0 | 1.0 
Florida__...._- 1, 523 51.1 48.9 41.9 | 2.0 7.8 | 4 2 
ow 1, 163 45.9 54.1 46.4 | 2.9 3.0 2.0 1.2 
South Carolina 047 85.9 14.1 6.8 | 5 9 3.7 9 ‘ 
Tennessee - -.... 1, 255 67.0 33.0 19.6 | 6.4 2.8 | 1.8 2.4 
Region VIII 
a 1, 219 21.7 78.3 | 44.5 | 20.8 1.5 | 7 8 
Minnesota-.-..--. 29 57.4 42.6 | 30. 6 | 6.2 2.4] 2.4 24 
Ne —_ 142 D.0 50.0 | 21.8 | 24.0 1.4 | 7 2.1 
South Dakota_- 167 47.3 52.7 | 28.1 | 19.8 6.6 1.2 
Region IX: 
a 834 30.9 69.1 53.3 | 12.1 1.0 | 7 1 1 
Oklahoma 820 4.0 46.0 23.4 17.1 4.9 | 7 
Region X: | 
& 690 57.0 43.0 | 24.9 | 16.7 4 2 
Region XI: | 
Arizona.__-. 166 49.0 51.0 | 34.0 | 10.2 4.7 1.4 1.3 
Colorado._. 120 | 59.7 40.3 | 20. 2 14.3 4.2 ~ 8 
Region XII: 
California. 1, 523 64.1 | 35.9 25.4 3.9 24 1 1! 
=e ‘ 110 47.3 52.7 44.6 9 27 1.5 
Washington _____- 386 33. 4 66.6 30.5 29. 5 2.1 2.1 2 2 





States is not shown because base figure is too smal]. Pennsylvania, which 
operated under an eqpperes pies for onty first half of year, is not included 

4 Includes 364 recipients for whom information concerning assistance 
received within 30 days was unknown: these cases were omitted in computing 

ntages. 

‘ Data for entire year are shown, although Pennsylvania operated under an 
approved plan for only first half of year. 

* Less than 0.1 percent. 


i ot ey some assistance may no A. - ~ sum of those receiving 
pecified type of assistance, since some pients received more than 
= type. D Distribution according to type of assistance was re only for 
uals receiving ltype. It was cs that same distribution applied 

to data for 2 or more types of assista: 
2 Includes 580 recipients in 11 States (New Hampshire 34, Vermont 20, 
District of Columble 85, North Dakota 55, Arkansas 73, New Mexico 56, 
Idaho 48, Montana 59, Utah 56, W yoming 26, and Hawaii 68); detail for these 
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Chart I1V.—Aid to the blind: Relief status within 30 
days and within 2 years prior to investigation for 
recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, 
in selected States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board 

PERCENT 
100 75 S50 25 O 25 $0 75 100 


a Se 


1OWA 

KANSAS 

WASHINGTON 

NEW YORK 

NEW JERSEY 

GEORGIA 

MICHIGAN 

OREGON 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
ARIZONA 

NEBRASKA’ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FLORIDA 
OKLAHOMA 
LOUISIANA | 
MINNESOTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COLORADO 

INDIANA 

OHIO 

MAINE 

CALIFORNIA 
TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND 
WISCONSIN 

NORTH CAROLINA’ 
WEST VIRGINIA’ 
ALABAMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 
| 
| 





SOME WITHIN 30 DAYS NONE WITHIN 30 DAYS 
ES) NONE WITHIN Two YEARS 
(_] UNKNOWN WITHIN TWO YEARS 


SOME WITHIN 30 DAYS 
EJ SOME WITHIN TWO YEARS 


tRelief within 2 years is not shown because of high proportion of cases for 
which information is unknown 


Source of Previous Assistance 

Of the 8,100 blind individuals with assistance 
status, 98 percent had benefited from some type 
of public aid. Only 4 percent had received as- 
sistance from a private agency or private institu- 
tional care. (A few recipients benefited directly 
or indirectly by more than one type of assistance.) 
The large majority—70 percent—of recipients 
with assistance status were aided under State 
and local general relief programs. Other types of 
public assistance, including old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, statutory aid to service 
or ex-service men, and subsistence payments by 
the Farm Security Administration, benefited 18 
percent of those receiving assistance. Works 
Program earnings contributed to the support of 
7 percent of the recipients with assistance status; 
most of these benefited as members of households 
in which other persons were employed on work 
projects. Only 3 percent of the individuals 
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receiving assistance were cared for in public 
institutions. 

State data on the percentage of blind persons 
accepted during the year who were benefiting 
from different types of aid are shown in table 5. 
In all these States, except Alabama and Nebraska, 
more recipients had been receiving general relief 
than any other type of assistance. Although 31 
percent of all recipients accepted during the year 
in the 39 States had been receiving general relief, 
the proportion in Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
and Oregon ranged between 41 and 54 percent. 
Less than 20 percent of the recipients accepted in 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia had received assistance under the 
general relief program; in Alabama and South 
Carolina only 3 and 7 percent, respectively, were 
benefited by this type of aid. 

Other types of public assistance benefited only 
8 percent of the total number of recipients, but in 
some States the proportion was much higher. It 
was at least twice as large in Iowa, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, and Washington. Of these States Iowa had 
the highest proportion—31 percent. Although 


Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients who were living 
in households receiving each type of assistance 
simultaneously with aid to the blind, for recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board ' 








| Recipients accepted 
| 























Percent 
Other assistance in household | | eel a. 
Number | other 

| of total |assistance 

simulta- 

neously 

Total recipients accepted — 2 18, 550 fe 4 

No other assistance in household__......._-- 14, 157 , ) 9 es 
Some other assistance in household.........| 44,324 323.4 4100.0 
General relief........... iepiinaaaac 1,458 7.9 33.7 
Old-age assistance = esd 1, 223 6.6 23.3 
Aid to dependent children __ : 337 1.8 7.8 
Another grant of aid to the blind_ 407 22 9.4 
Works P m earnings............. : 775 4.2 17.9 
Other public assistance ._....____. zz 244 1.3 5.6 
Assistance from a private agency _...._. 72 .4 * 








! Exclusive of Pennsylvania which operated under an approved plan for 
only first half of year. 

? Includes 69 recipients for whom information concerning other assistance 
received simultaneously was unknown; these cases were omitted in com- 
puting percent: > 

3? Number and percent receiving some other assistance does not equal sum 
of those receiving each specified type of assistance, since some recipients lived 
in households receiving more than 1 other type. 
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separate data are not available for the different 
types of aid included under “other public assist- 
ance,” it is possible that in certain States old-age 
assistance may have been received previously by 
a substantial number of persons accepted for aid 
to the blind. This situation is most likely to 
have been true for States in which approved 
plans for old-age assistance were put into effect 
prior to the time aid to the blind was admin- 
istered under the Social Security Act. 

Relatively few of the blind persons accepted in 
1937-38 were receiving earnings under the Works 
Program or sharing in the earnings of some other 
member of the same household. For all States 
combined the proportion was 3 percent, and such 
earnings benefited 5 percent or more of all persons 





accepted in only 6 of the 29 States included in 
table 5. The highest proportion—11 percent— 
was reported by New Jersey. 

Recipients who were receiving care in public 
institutions at the time of investigation comprised 
extremely small percentages of the total number 
added in practically all States. This was also 
true for persons assisted by private agencies or 
institutions. In Maine, however, 13 percent of 
those accepted had been cared for by private 
agencies or private institutions. 


Other Assistance Received Simultaneously 
About one-fourth the individuals accepted in 

1937-38 were living in households in which one 

or more other types of assistance were to be re- 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients who were living in households receiving each type of assistance simultan- 
eously with aid to the blind, for recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and in selected States 




















tee Fes Percent of recipients in households receiving specified type of assistance 
Region and State pe Ay end See 
oe nents Another | Assistance 
accepted No other | Some other —— R.-~ . Pn 2 —_ of on } o her from “ 
assistance | assistance relie: stance a Oy) - private 
earnings the blind c iidren assistance agency 
BR aciccscccecce 318, 550 76.6 23.4 7.9 6.6 4.2 22 1.8 | 1.3 0.4 
Region I: 
i nanentauan 252 85.7 14.3 6.0 ) 28 4 2.0 | 8 
M setts. _ 307 51.3 48.7 35.3 3.6 49 1.0 1.6 2.6 | 1.0 
Region II: 
New York__........ 1,070 54.6 45.4 29.1 7.5 4.2 5.1 1.8 7 | 11 
Region ITI: 
New Jersey__._....... : 142 52.5 47.5 27.7 7.1 12.8 1.4 9.9 ; 7 
Pennsvivania ¢.........___. 2, 460 77.2 22.8 8.1 7.1 6.0 1.4 5 x 2 
Marviand _.....___. 144 85.4 14.6 2.1 4.8 1.4 1.4 4.9} 
North Carolina_.........._. 2, 234 85.1 14.9 5.8 1.8 4.2 1.4 1.0 | 1.0 1 
2 weet Vieginle......... mes 215 88. 4 11.6 4.2 1.4 2.8 6 1.8 .9 
0 Se 287 84.2 15.8 3.7 6.0 3.0 8 1.5 4 4 
a SY SS aR 747 65.4 34.6 16.6 6.1 7.5 2.6 1.9 9 4 
n : 
i nhinneaes 744 64.1 35.9 11.6 9.7 8.1 1.7 5.6 | 1.3 | 8 
(ST 264 71.2 28.8 7.6 9.1 3.8 2.3 6.4 | | 4 
Region VTI | 
CC EE ee 310 97.7 23 SFT A DS 3 6 | 
EE iiss iniaineenisadcinmed 1, 523 74.0 24.0 1.7 11.1 8.2 2.8 | 5 | 3 
Oe a edeibid 1, 163 81.3 18.7 1.7 7.7 2.7 3.6 2.3 1.6 | 2 
South Carolina_............ 947 94.4 5.6 -2 1.7 1.0 1.7 q 2 | S 
TT nt cnecncnceound 1, 255 93. 5 6.5 5 1.1 1.7 & 4 | is} 1.0 
Region VIIT 
ae 1, 219 65.9 34.1 12.3 10.9 3.9 4.7 8 | 1.5 5 
ll vcccsceensesenes 64.3 35.7 14.0 6.8 7.7 3.4 3.9 | 8 | 1.4 
Nebraska __............__. 142 59.2 40.8 7.7 18.3 >) = 4.9 | 4.9 ‘ 
South Dakota.............- 167 50.9 49.1 4.8 18.0 7.2 7.2 .6 15. 6 .6 
Region IX: 
Kansas___....... 834 73.2 2.8 13.0 5.3 4.0 1.1 2.4 | 1.8 | a 
NTE: 820 73.1 26.9 5.1 11.2 6.5 1.3 2.7 9] , 
Region X: 
ee 690 84.1 15.9 1.0 5.4 ov 4.1 3.1 5 | eee 
Region XT: 
Arizona. ......... 166 85.5 14.5 2.4 5.4 1.2 1.2 3.0 2) a 
ST 120 81.5 18.5 1.7 9.3 4.2 .8 1.7 8 
Region XIT: 
California.................- 1, 523 78.1 21.9 8.4 7.2 3.2 .8 1.2 2 — 
Crease OE 110 77.3 22.7 5.5 8.2 4.5 3.6 9 sininninasill naiansaee 
Washington .............. 386 69.2 30.8 5.7 17.6 2.3 1.3 2.8 13 3 



































received simultaneously wis unknown; these cases were omitted in com- 


ting percen b 
"1 Data for entire year are shown, although Pennsylvania operated under 


an approved plan for only first half of year. 


1 Percent receiving some other assistance may not equal sum of those re- 
ceiving each specified type of assistance, since some recipients lived in house- 
holds receiving more than 1 other type. 

1 See footnote 2 on table 5. 

* Includes 69 recipients for whom information concerning other assistance 
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Chart V.—Aid to the blind: Recipients who were living 
in households receiving simultaneously some other 
type of assistance, or no other assistance, for recipi- 
ents accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in 
selected States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board 
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SOME OTHER ASSISTANCE £2 NO OTHER ASSISTANCE 
ceived concurrently with aid to the blind. In 
contrast with the data on previous assistance sta- 
tus, which are limited to aid received directly or 
indirectly by the blind person, information on other 
assistance received simultaneously relates to all 
assistance received in the household of which the 
recipient of aid to the blind is a member, even 
though he may not benefit. Summary data for 
all States are shown in table 6. 

Of the 4,300 recipients in households receiving 
other types of aid, 34 percent were in households 
benefiting from general relief. Old-age assistance 
was to be received in households in which 28 per- 
cent of this group of recipients were living, aid 
to dependent children in 8 percent, and another 
grant for aid to the blind in 9 percent. Earn- 
ings under the Works Program were to supply 
assistance simultaneously with aid to the blind in 
18 percent of these 4,300 cases. Six percent were 
in households which were also to receive other 
types of public assistance and 2 percent in house- 
holds to be aided concurrently by private agencies. 

Chart V and table 7 show that the States differed 
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markedly in the proportion of the total number of 
recipients accepted dur:ng the year who were in 
households which were to receive other assistance 
in addition to aid to the blind. In the 29 States in- 
cluded in table 7 this proportion ranged from 2 per- 
cent in Alabama to 49 percent in South Dakota. 

Although only 8 percent of all blind persons 
added during the year were in households repre- 
sented on the general relief rolls, more than 25 
percent of those accepted in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York were in households bene- 
fiting from this type of aid. In Alabama none of 
the persons approved for aid to the blind was in a 
general relief household, and in a number of 
other States the proportion was negligib'e. In 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Washington 18 
percent of the individuals accepted were in house- 
holds which were also to receive old-age assist- 
ance, as compared with 7 percent of the recipients 
added in all States. 

The highest percentage of recipients in house- 
holds receiving Works Program earnings simulta- 
neously with aid to the blind—13 percent—was 
reported by New Jersey. This State also had the 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind: Employment status at time 
of investigation according to age, for recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board ' 





Recipients with specified employment status 






































j 

Total re | aa 

Age group : cipients | Gainfully employed Not 
aac accepted eenetn gain- 

| shetered Self. | Other —= 

Total | employ- | employ- | employ- 
| ment | ment | ment | Ployed 
| | 
Number 
Total . 18, 550 | 1, 247 262 618 367 17, 303 
Under 16 64 | SRG) RES ES 64 
16-20... __. 275 | 10 4 2 4 265 
21-44 : 4, 675 | 513 133 235 145 4, 162 
45-64 wae 7, 940 561 102 286 173 7,379 
65 and over 5, 494 | 160 22 95 43 5, 334 
Unknown 3 102 | 3 S heats - 2 99 
i 
Percent 

Total.__. 100.0 | 6.7 1.4 3.3 2.0 93.3 

Under 16 . () Se ere UE @) 
16-20. . 100.0 3.6 1.5 | 7 1.4 96. 4 
21-44 ; : 100.0; 11.0 2.9 | 5.0 3.1 89.0 
45-64... 100. 0 7.1 1.3 | 3.6 2.2 92.9 
65 and over 100. 0 2.9 .4 1.7 8 97.1 
Unknown..._.. 100. 0 2.9 1.0 ‘oe 1.9 97.1 




















1 Exclusive of Pennsylvania which operated under an approved plan for 
only first half of year. 

? As of June 30, 1938. 

+ Not computed, because base figure is too small. 
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largest proportion—10 percent—in households 
benefiting under the program for aid to dependent 
children. In South Dakota blind persons who 
were in households receiving other types of public 
assistance accounted for 16 percent of the total 
number accepted, three times the proportion in 
any other State. South Dakota likewise had the 
largest proportion—7 percent—in households 
where another member also was to receive aid to 
the blind. 


Employment Status 





about half were self-employed in handicraft enter. 
prises or small businesses of their own, excepting 
vending stands. Approximately one-fifth had 
sheltered employment in workshops operated on a 
nonprofit basis for the benefit of handicapped per- 
sons. The remainder were engaged in operating 
vending stands in public and private buildings 
or in other types of employment. 

As shown in table 8, the proportion of recipients 
who were employed was larger in the age group 
21-44 than in any other. For this group the pro- 
portion was 11 percent, as compared with 7 per- 


Only 7 percent of the individuals accepted dur- _cent for the age group 45-64 and 3 percent for L 
ing 1937-38 were gainfully employed at the time those aged 65 and over. In each of these age n 
of investigation. Nine percent of the men ac-_ groups, self-employment was the predominant ‘ 
cepted were employed as compared with only 3 type of employment. 
percent of the women. Employment oppor- 
tunities for the blind are necessarily limited at 47 rangement for Education 
any time, and in periods of widespread unemploy- Some type of educational arrangement which 
ment persons handicapped by blindness are at an _— was ‘to be effective at the time the first assist- 
even greater disadvantage. TableSpresentssum- ance check was received had been made for less A 
mary data on the employment status of recipi- than 3 percent of the persons added to the rolls ; 


ents in specified age groups. 
Of the 1,200 blind persons who were employed 
at the time their applications were investigated, 


in 1937-38. Recipients of aid to the blind are 
almost entirely an adult group; only 2 percent 
of the individuals accepted in 1937-38 were under 


Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Arrangement for education according to age, for recipients accepted during the fiscal 
year 1937-38, in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board ' 





Recipients having specified arrangement for education 





In school At home | Not 


















































Total | ‘ 
Age group? (years) recipients — —-— -—--- receiving 
wenesadl Ween Living in | Attending | attending | Under Under _ | insiruetion 
| special : auspices of 
| school for school for other | public welentaee 
the blind the blind | school auspices agency 
Number 
mm i “al el : 
Tetl...... ‘ | #18, 550 | 477 | 51 | * 89 | 84 1Ro 68 | 17, 223 
= 6A 17 4 | ‘ 1 | 37 
hh ni cea edtagnhnhaiinveenaanied 275 45 15 il | 11 6 | 2) 216 
| a 4, 675 221 8 40 63 | 78 2 4, 185 
Ne aaieabeosieas 7, 940 137 | 7 25 5 | 72 28 7, 433 
ETE cttas. ccnscnsnaadaipgenncontbemnees 5, 494 | 43 | 4 | . 1 24 5, 257 
Ge aeRO eet 102 | | eee _f ee ee ae 95 
| | - -- - 
} Percent 
a — ——— SS 
| | 
es eesti 100.0 | 2.7 0.3 | 0.5 | 0.5 | 1.0 | 0.4 97.3 
oe (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (8) 
16-20. .... 100.0 17.2 5.7 4.2 | 4.2 2.3 8 82.8 
21-44... 100.0 5.0 2 9 | 1.4 | 1.8 95.0 
45-04. 100.0 | 1.8 J 3 | 1 9 4 98.2 
65 and over 100. 0 .8 an ol () 5 l 99.2 
Unknown... __.. 100.0 5.0 1.0 4.0 95.0 
! Exclusive of Pennsylvania which operated under an approved plan for ‘1 recipient was attending “other school’ as well as special school for 
only first half of year. blind. 
? As of June 30, 1938. 5 Not computed, because base figure is too small 


Includes 850 recipients for whom information onmening education was 
unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Type of education accord- 
ing to arrangement for education, for recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board ' 





—_—_— 


Recipients receiving instruction 





With specified type of 












































Arrangement for education education 
Total ? 
| | Aca- Voca- Both aca- 
| | demic | tional | demic and 
vocational 
oe —|- 
Number 
| — “a oe ‘ a 
Total receiving instruction | %477 166 | 203 | 106 
Living in school for blind 51 | 9 9 33 
Attending special school for blind 89 418 46 25 
Attending other school... B4 50 20 14 
Receiving instruction at home 3 253 89 128 34 
||} 
Under public auspices 185 64 96 25 
Under auspices of voluntary | 
agency : |; 68 25 32 Q 
Percent 
| 
| 
Total receiving instruction 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Living in school for blind 10.7 5.4 4.4 31.1 
Attending special school for blind 18.7 10.9 22.7 23.6 
Attending other school 17.6 30.1 9.9 | 13.2 
Receiving instruction at home 53.0 53.6 63.0 | 32.1 
Under public auspices | 338] 385| 47.3} 23.6 
Under auspices of voluntary | | 
agency . 14.2 15.1 15.7 8.5 
1 Exclusive of Pennsylvania which operated under an approved plan for 
only first half of year 
1 Of total recipients accepted, 17,223 were receiving no instruction; for 850 
information concerning education was unknown. 
4 Includes 2 recipients for whom information concerning type of education 


was unknown 
‘1 recipient was attending ‘‘other school” as well as special school for blind. 


21 years of age. Summary data on the types of 
educational arrangement for recipients of different 
age groups are shown in table 9. 

Somewhat more than half the recipients for 
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whom some type of education had been planned 
were to receive instruction at home, while the 
rest were to attend school. Most of the home 
instruction was to be given under public auspices. 
Of the recipients who were to receive instruction 
in schools, 39 percent were to attend schools 
conducted solely for the blind or with special 
classes for such persons, 38 percent were to attend 
regular schools in which the blind are permitted 
to attend classes, and 23 percent were to live in 
schools for the blind. A majority of those living 
in schools were under 21 years of age. 

Seventeen percent of the individuals from 16 
to 20 years of age were to receive some type of 
education, but the total number in this age 
group was extremely small. Some educational 
arrangement had been made for 5 percent of 
those in the age group 21-44, for 2 percent in the 
age group 45-64, and for 1 percent of those 65 
and over. More of the recipients who were 
under 21 years of age were to receive instruction 
in schools than at home. The group between 
21 and 44 years of age was evenly divided into 
those to be instructed in schools and at home, 
while instruction at home predominated for 
persons aged 45 or more. 

Vocational training was to be given to a larger 
proportion than was academic education, as 
shown in table 10. Of the persons for whom 
education was to be provided, 203 were to receive 
vocational training, 166 academic education, and 
106 were to receive both vocational and academic 
instruction. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - 
Review of the Month 


The improvement in business conditions 
throughout the country was reflected in the de- 
creasing volume of initial and continued claims 
filed in local offices and the amount of benefit 


Chart I.—Distribution of number of benefit payments 
for total and for partial unemployment, by amount 
of benefit check, July-September 1939 ! 


PERCENT 





TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT | 


























PARTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 























! Distribution for total unemployment is based on data reported by 51 
States and for partial by 43 States. 


payments during September as compared with 
August. Placement activities of public employ- 
ment offices followed the recent tendency for job 
opportunities to expand, and the volume of 
private placements reached an all-time high. 
Reflecting this expansion, active files of registrants 
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in local offices at the close of September declined 
to the lowest point since December 1937. 
Primarily as a result of the sharp expansion in 
business activity, benefit payments to unem- 
ployed workers declined 24 percent to a total of 
$33.7 million, the smallest sum charged since 
April 1939. Only nine States showed increases; 
the largest was reported by Florida, where further 
declines in employment in seasonal industries 
occurred. The most pronounced reduction in 
benefit payments was in Michigan, where pay- 
ments totaled about half of the amount paid 
out in August. Reemployment in the automobile 


industry contributed to this decrease. Decreases 


Chart II.—Distribution of number of benefit payments 
for total unemployment by amount of benefit check, 
by States, July-September 1939 
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ranging between 20 and 40 percent were reported 
by 15 States. Most of the industrial States 
showed decreases of 25 percent or more, as benefit 
recipients returned to work during the month. 
The sharp upturn in steel operations and bitumin- 


ous mining that was reported for the country as a 
whole during September probably accounts to a 
considerable extent for the decreased amounts 
paid in Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


Table 1.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, September 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 2, 1939] 









































Number Amount 
is All payments Types of unemployment * All payments Types of unemployment ! 
State — s _ 
Percentage Percentage 
Number change from Total Partial * Amount change from Total Partial * 
August August 
-|— 

Total 3, 229, 051 —22.6 $33, 655, 902 if. 6 4... .scessennenlsocasebinaie 
Alabama a 55, 416 | —11.4 43, 200 12, 189 387, 949 —10.2 $316, 119 $71, 064 
Alaska..... 1, 060 | —16.3 57 15, 150 —15.4 14, 271 
Arieona —_ | 10, 525 —13.6 10, 041 484 114, 966 —11.1 1 7 
Arkansas... 21, 005 —22.4 18, 980 1, 261 127, 108 —19.8 119, 5, 
California... . 233, 479 | —24.8 200, 325 20, 079 2, 495, 781 —23.7 2, 293, 623 127, 285 
Colorado. . .... 16, 758 | —33.9 14, 604 2, 121 170, —36.8 153, 332 16, 479 
pepeeetont. 48, 788 | —13.4 45, 129 3, 260 465, 196 —12.6 : pal to 

aware 6, 501 —9.3 5, 136 1, 351 53, 586 —15.5 47, 5, 
District of Columbia 12, 239 —6.6 11, 223 416 96, 752 —7.5 90, 947 2, 806 
Seeee......-... 84, 438 | +23. 0 | 70, 849 4, 869 732, 543 +27.5 653, 916 33, 350 
Georgia 45,947 ~18.9 | 42, 005 3, 852 318, 438 —12.4 308, 381 15, 057 
Hawail 2 839 | 413.3 2 557 | 282 25,712 +8.3 24, 107 1, 605 
Idaho 4 5, 484 —23.2 4,173 | 1, 311 55, 558 —20.6 | 43, 046 11, 612 
Mlinois 334, 670 426.7 | 261, 807 72, 540 3, 924, 128 +21.4 | 3,363, 603 557, 882 
— 56, 453 | —38.6 | 42, 069 | 14, 342 529, 224 —42.0 | re oon 
owas... 20, 796 —4.8 27, 162 3, 572 308, 988 +4.9 | 1 
Kansas 14, 104 | —20 11, 763 2, 341 129, 443 +.7 | 115, 502 13, 851 
Kentucky 40, 713 —18.7 39, 560 § 365 337, 898 | —17.6 | 332, 280 5 2, 287 
Louisiana 56, 727 | 7.5 49, 294 | 8, 216 | 454, 476 | —3.1 | 411, 682 20, 026 
Maine 22, 383 6.2 17, 894 4, 27: | 151, 516 —4.7 127, 364 22, 963 
Maryland 46, 800 ~18.3 | 38, 309 | 5, 817 | 444, 364 —14.0 | 375, 921 38, 888 
Massachusetts 166, 485 19.3 165, 824 | (3) | 1, 620, 587 —16.0| 1,615,842 (%) 
Michigan 281, 227 —47.6 8 250, 725 $30,502 | 3,744,499 —52.0\ *3, 400,818 5 343, 681 
Minnesota ¢ 34, 039 —16.7 | 30, 921 | 2, 557 349, 612 —14.0 | 324, 790 18, 879 
Mississippi 14, 964 -~12.6 14, 156 | 3614 86, 887 —13.4 83, 498 3 2, 867 
Missouri 54, 080 —14.1 48, 103 | 5, 977 496, 366 —4.7 1, 85, 146 
peentone 11, 537 47,4 | 11, 529 | () - 131, 606 +3 oo ©, os 
Nebraska 6, O59 —13.9 6, 576 | Q 59, 894 — 15. ’ 

Nevada 4, 602 —1.2 $4, 227 | § 465 60, 938 +.6 5 56, 185 $4,753 
New Hampshire 12, 130 —2.5 | 10, 17 | 1, 944 97, 038 —2.2 88, 114 8, 895 
New Jersey 95, 616 —20.0 | 95, 210 | ® 949, 685 —29.8 946, 301 (*) 
New Mexico 10, 828 —6.9 9, 193 1, 635 110, 597 —7,1 97, 381 13, 216 
New York 405, 828 —228,2 5 405, 828 () 4, 730, 213 —27.8 5 4, 730, 213 

North Carolina 53, 533 —25.5 | 48, 270 4,719 288, 664 —25.1 268, 926 17, 578 
North Dakota 1, 952 —32.6 | 1, 733 218 18, 185 —34.4 16, 502 1, 677 
Ohio 170, 213 —27.3 | 137, 465 26, 951 1, 602, 362 —28.0 1, 438, 331 133, 968 
femshoma 22.919 —13.6 | 19, 857 3, 062 220, 935 —12.9 200, 264 =o 

regon 16, 429 —29.8 | 13, 194 | 3, 216 184, 979 —27.4 ; b 

Pennsylvania 366, 777 | —31.9 345, 820 3) 4, 136, 863 —32.3 4, 024, 690 (3) 
Rhode Island 64, 523 —4.8 | 5 55, 535 | 5 8, O88 600, 512 —5.9 5 559, 560 5 40, 043 
South Carolina 30, 567 | +9. 2 20, 731 | 9, 805 171, 462 +12.2 133, 408 37, 919 
South Dakota ’ 442 | (") 387 55 3, 603 (") ve oto s = 

‘ 53, 57 —15.6 8, 41; 998 395, 54 —11. , > 
— om, =] O28 8 ie ue) em lt 
Utah... 10, 953 | 24.5 5 8 10, 687 § 8316 120, 083 —26. 6 5 8116, 484 5 §3, 509 
Vermont 4.977 | +16.7 4,110 | 867 36, 583 +13. 1 $2, 682 3, 901 
Virginia 938,901 | —27.4 23, 766 | 3, 462 305, 497 —25.7 281, 974 17,719 
Washington 27, 578 —%4.8 | 24, 103 | 3, 475 326, 935 —21.3 298, 492 28, 443 
West Virginia 37, 260 —34.0 | 36, 184 ’ sei 308, rr et son one to 
Visconsin 27, 584 | —8,7 23. 707 3, 75! , 44 —6. , 
Wyoming 4,349 —25.8 | 2, 888 | 1, 296 51, 527 —2%4.9 39, 367 10, 975 














! For definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1939, 
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1 Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 
cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated from 
reports for week ended Sept. 16 

Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law 
in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than 
full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., “part-total’” unem- 
ployment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment 
the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective until 
January 1940. 
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‘ Represents number of compensable weeks for which 3,800 checks were 


issued. 


§ Includes irregular payments. 
* Represents number of compensable weeks for which 30,767 checks were 


issned. 
’ September data cover Sept. 27-30 only. 


tions July 28-Sept. 26 inclusive. f 
§ Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 
unemployment. 
* Represents number of compensable weeks for which 38,146 checks were 


issued. 


State agency suspended opera- 
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Initial and continued claims received in local 
offices decreased in almost the same proportion as 
the amount of benefit payments. The total initial 
claim load during September amounted to 567,000, 
a decrease of 20 percent from the 709,000 initial 
claims received during August. Declines in excess 
of 35 percent were reported by Alabama, Arizona, 
Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia; in Arkansas, Missis- 


Table 2.—Number of initial and continued claims ' 
received in local offices, by States, September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 2, 1939] 























Initial claims ! Continued claims ! 
State  ——/ Percentage 
Number — Number nm 
August August 
—20.1 | 3,973, 475 —25.6 
—37.2 75, 072 —19.6 
—6.7 828 +6.6 
—38.7 12, 234 —24.3 
—25.9 28, 330 —21.0 
—7.2 297, 081 —15.2 
—5.1 20, 899 —32.6 
—.3 50, 949 —2.3 
—24.7 7, 948 —9.6 
—2.3 15, 521 —11.0 
—42.9 94, 361 —21.7 
—23.3 65, 826 —M.6 
+98.6 2,993 +13.8 
—.4 6, 965 —21.6 
—14.7 378, 304 —11.1 
—49.2 77, 105 —40.7 
—19.8 36, 063 —%.0 
—17.3 22,752 —6.7 
—22.4 61, 047 —18.2 
—12.0 69, 230 —10.8 
() 32, 732 2.7 
—56.3 56, 787 —30.0 
—5.6 176, 935 —17.2 
—57.8 243, 204 —58. 1 
5.3 51, 688 —2.9 
—2%.3 19, 239 —H.6 
—13.6 84, 575 —16.2 
+8.6 13, 767 +6.1 
—18.7 &, 805 —17.3 
—3.2 5, 077 —5.4 
+8.7 21, 590 +9.3 
—8.5 124, 252 —%.9 
—18.6 15, 158 —10.8 
—21 546, 774 —27.1 
+58.8 73, 477 —21.2 
—11.4 2, 789 —18.7 
—14.6 229, 837 —27.4 
—18.5 33, 909 —8.9 
—7.8 22, 350 —.1 
—29.2 428, 882 —27.0 
—21.0 78, 220 —9.3 
South Carolina... 96,745 —42.4 36, 604 —39.3 
South Dakota_.......___ 4170 (O) 4814 ® 
‘Tennessee__......___ Lace 6, BS —5.6 65, 583 —18. 6 
| AI 17, 598 —.3 62, 550 —81 
A 2,044 —19.3 12, 754 —24.8 
enc 1, 413 —31.0 8,779 +4. 4 
 ——acieiay rd 5, 265 —%.4 49. —25.0 
Washington... 4, 248 —11.3 44, 291 —21.2 
West Virginia... _- 4, 836 —74.6 47, 589 —33.1 
Wisconsin........__ 510, 251 —5.1 46, 299 —23.3 
_,». ESadogs 765 —12.6 4, 890 —21.1 

















' For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34 
3 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
3 Excludes “additional” claims. 
* September data cover Sept. 27-30 only. State agency suspended opera- 
tions July 28-Sept. 26 inclusive. : 
5 Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment’only. 
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sippi, Pennsylvania, and Vermont decreases ranged 
between 25 and 35 percent. Continued claims 
declined 26 percent in September to nearly 4 mil- 
lion. Reductions occurred in 44 States, in 15 of 
which decreases were 25 percent or more. Although 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued out-of-State 
claims ' received as liable State,’ by States, Septem. 
ber 1939 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 2, 1939] 






































| Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
—-— a—negi 
Initial Continued 
State | 
| Percent of Percent of 
| initial continued 
Number | claims | Number claims 
received in | received in 
| local offices local offices 
| | 
eee 22, 984 | 4.1} 158, 202 40 
| | 
' 
Alabama..-_-__.-- | 468 5.8 3, 102 41 
Alaska... .--- 229 102.7 891 107.6 
Arizona. iS AT? 520 30.4 3, 343 27.3 
Arkansas - -- - 338 | 9.5 | 2, 384 8.4 
California___.__-- 1, 528 3.1 13, 577 46 
Colorado ree 314 | 9.7 2, 142 10.2 
Connecticut - - - .__. 530 5.8 3, 121 6.1 
Delaware —_— 7 6.8 | 414 5.2 
District of Columbia ?_.._|___. a . 
RENE SD 916 14.8 | 7, 745 8.2 
a 507 6.3 | 2, 155 33 
in wtscnideadbeca 11 1.3 | 123 42 
I 7 | 24. 2 | 1, 060 15.2 
Ae 1, 897 3.2) 8, 713 23 
Indiana Sees 381 5.4 | 2, 173 28 
Se 342 6.8 | 1, 744 4.8 
oes 552 15.9 | 2, 055 9.0 
Kentucky........._-. 255 7.5 | 3, 979 6.5 
Louisiana.__-..-..-- ; 358 3.6 4, 250 6.1 
BEGEEO......02-~<- = 200 x9 836 2.6 
Maryland 343 9.5 | 2,414 4.3 
Massachusetts | 550 1.4 5, 500 2.1 
Michigan 1, 016 3.1 8, 285 3.4 
CC EE 326 75 1, 573 3.0 
Mississippi 251 7.0 1, 466 7.6 
Missourl. Se ae 790 2 | 3, 913 46 
Montana. . caudebaaiaal 240 11.4} 1, 642 | 11.9 
SE wstecuniabinnnie 245 18.0 | 1, 276 | 14.5 
Nevada a 261 26.1 | 1, 748 34.4 
New Hampshire.___.___. 385 11.5 | 1, 663 7.7 
New Jersey .__.-- a 731 5.1 4, 609 2.8 
New Mexico........_.. 316 11.4 | 2, 867 18.9 
I CRE 1, 332 12] 10, 355 1.9 
North Carolina. -_..... 527 2.6 | 2, 579 3.5 
North Dakota........... 62 20. 5 273 9.8 
ncisteseconmenneess 638 4.5 | 6, 820 3.0 
Oklahoma RIE 734 11.4 | 3, 704 10.9 
ESS a 228 3.0 | 2, O74 | 9.3 
Pennsylvania.-_._. 638 1.9 | 6, 722 1.6 
Rhode Island -_..........- 238 2.4 | 2, 053 | 2.6 
South Carolina. ...._...-. 231 3.4 1, 232 3.4 
South Dakota... .| 461 35.9 | 4315 38.7 
Tennessee. .. aeteinieel 451 7.2 | 3, 195 4.9 
[6 ere 932 | 5.3 | 8, 655 13.8 
Utah....... ail 211 | 10.3 1, 176 9.2 
I ococeuse 88 6.2 ; = |: 
.  —aaeneeeet Ee 493 9.4 2. 48 7 
Washington............-.. 282 6.6 2, 234 5.0 
West Virginia.......... 242 5.0 1,716 3.6 
Wisconsin - . - - sonia 206 $2.0 548 1.2 
| Se 247 | 32.3 1, 095 22. 4 





! For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp 32-34. 

2 The liable State is one to which a claim is forwarded by agent State for 
disposition. : 

3 Accepts no out-of-State claims as liable State. 

4 Data cover Sept. 27-30 only. State agency suspended operations July 
28-Sept. 26 inclusive. 

5 Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-total un- 
employment only. 
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six States reported increases in continued claims, 
Vermont alone showed a rise of more than 20 
recent. 
Out-of-State claims received as liable State 


Table 4.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended Sept. 16, and number of new 
claims authorized and of claimants exhausting wage 
credits during September 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 27, 1939] 





numbered 23,000 in the 50 States accepting such 
claims, representing 4.1 percent of the total initial 
claims received in all local offices. Alaska con- 
tinued to show the highest proportion of initial 
out-of-State claims received in relation to claims 
received from within the Territory. In 14 other 
States, such initial claims ranged from 10 to 36 


Table 5.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-September 1939 and 
September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 18, 1939] 


























Individuals receiving 
benefits during week 
ended Sept. 16, 1989 |New claims) Claimants 
oo peers —— ss 
State a uring wage cred- 
2 Se Septem- | its during 
| Number | from week ber! September 
| ended 
| Aug. 12 
Total. ol 729, 929 | —8.5 302, 495 210, 096 
Alabama 11, 593 | —9.2 4, 883 2, 990 
Alaska... _. | 241 | —4.0 66 47 
Arizona 2, 592 +65.7 1, 129 875 
Arkansas - . 4, 920 | —13.6 1,901 822 
California 54, 225 | —9.4 19, 100 13, 200 
Colorado 3, 856 —35.7 1, 146 1,072 
Connecticut 11, 243 +9. 3 5, 055 3, 
Delaware 465| +27.9 616 
District of Columbia 2, 986 | +6. 3 1, 033 11,192 
Florida. _ _. 17, 345 | +35. 3 6, 939 8, 266 
Georgia 10, 920 —8.0 5, 159 3, 433 
Hawaii 518 +1.4 311 295 
Idaho 1, 138 +.5 290 306 
Illinois 70, 416 +49.7 31,412 9, 731 
Indiana_. 14, 307 —35.3 7,022 3, 502 
lowa 5, 967 —9.9 2, 465 2, 331 
Kansas | 3, 174 +1.1 1, 505 1, 421 
Kentucky | 9, 223 —13.0 2, 834 1, 997 
Louisiana | 12, 892 —1.5 4, 206 4, 166 
Maine ii | 5, 293 +10.2 2, 136 934 
Maryland 10, 593 —6.6 2, 665 2, 432 
Massachusetts | 32, 312 +4.4 17, 576 32, 223 
Michigan 67,119 —25. 5 24, 265 5, 303 
Minnesota 8, 129 —.1 2, 303 1, 868 
Mississippi 3, 542 +2.6 1, 485 1,170 
Missouri 12, 470 —17 4, 320 4,971 
Montana | 2, 589 +24. 1 1, 128 20 
Nebraska 1, 546 —6.8 575 374 
Nevada 1, 046 +7.0 381 221 
New Hampshire 3,012 +13. 4 1, 794 836 
New Jersey 20, 875 —15.9 9, 831 7, 570 
New Mexico | 2, 447 +10. 8 662 406 
New York | 105, 621 —7.1 34, 282 24, 634 
North Carolina 13, 145 —20.4 3, 660 2, 364 
North Dakota 453 —31.6 133 130 
hio 39, 246 — 24.6 10, 218 27,776 
Oklahoma. . 4, 857 —7.1 2, 632 2, 048 
Oregon | 3, 074 +-9.0 1, 592 1, 474 
Pennsylvania 76, 780 —22.7 38, 113 4 27, 156 
Rhode Island | 14, 818 +2.0 7, 105 5, 489 
South Carolina | 4, 328 +3. 5 4, 791 * 1,029 
South Dakota | 80 (5) 535 827 
Tennessee __ | 11, 619 +3.2 4, 087 2, 215 
Texas 13, 290 +-10. 6 10, 527 7, 205 
Utah : 2, 530 —15.0 741 386 
Vermont 1, 138 +-50. 3 662 190 
Virginia 8, 185 —17.3 3, 493 2, 788 
Washington 65,475 —16.7 1, 869 1,773 
West Virginia 8, 287 —27.6 2, 733 2, 354 
Wisconsin 5, 982 —2.5 9, 005 43, 284 
Wyoming 1, 107 —14.6 354 298 











1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. 

arene number of claimants exhausting maximum benefits during 
month. 

? State law provides for flat duration of 16 weeks. 

‘ Represents number of claimants exhausting wage credits reported by 
local offices. 

‘September data cover Sept. 27-30 only. State agency suspended opera- 
tions July 28-Sept. 26 inclusive. 

* For week ended Sept. 25. 
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Contributions deposited ! 
State P , 
anuary-Se 
es €P- | September 

WOE cocuccnidntipetdsatendiiginaee $613, 052, 130 $10, 292, 035 
States collecting quarterly, total... ___- 555, 291, 749 4, 201, 281 
BREE, icccccdscncctisubthtehabitimated 6, 283, 026 31, 343 
I ichintinncvirennniiinniitnigntiaiiaitinannaaeiail 304, 152 4, 248 
Ce ee a eee een 1, 663, 805 13, 155 
Arkansas.._._..-. ‘séenntiuaeieedion EEE Se" 2, 608, 961 30, 250 
Gn dincnondssenepseehdectndtdbnaeeue 57, 657, 137 285, 817 
CS ovscsscdccnanegmedhctdwegepingalie 3, 841, 536 28, 529 
0 a ee his 12, 421, 981 65, 175 
1.6 + uddeneddipaetduticinedendiieil 1, 800, 264 14, 755 

SS er Sette) 5, 013, 500 39, 
SP ncntngtskgdedbeshaeaednhnscsmbaebakied 5, 972, 422 202, 203 
EE re 1, 325, 080 70, 300 
is niéepbecsdadencuteunseixedesdaudiiaee 1, 479, 216 18, 337 
SII. un.cns-bo-ddinndpacbebeitnciceyeuaiaenaie te 51, 401, 242 162, 617 
Indiana *_..._._- pndab- ate setnno uae 15, 689, 732 419, 021 
cp binitedcncnahoannsinenddmmsssieaeeas 6, 237, 006 35, 726 
i: dcttiine end hdahrincieinniinstvassiichdahbaceuaeaa 4, 265, 191 22, 473 
0 eae a ee ees 8, 453, 885 29, 997 
PR cnancondhodaus Se ree 3, 023, 021 22, 258 
II is incihocos- inlet nis RitnieiieGaneaminienen acai 9, 112, 143 53, 067 
Na nivucacsadéaceneceneed naiciaiectal 28, 069, 173 185, 495 
ia n6ccncscrannnnngncdahaesmediite 34, 144, 074 109, 967 
pT EE eee eS 10, 770, 790 71, 700 
DIL, 3.61.50. iccdnhedadiakaenieineksneein 1, 575, 189 15, 227 
Dl ncditintedapudnwbdindbinmnbieeaaa 14, 882, 388 57, 570 
RE er 2, 098, 912 19, 397 
EEE EERO REIT FI 3, 057, 348 12, 776 

Pe isanisincctnetsétagieneiintaniagbolad 724, 365 5, 
ER apa Sat 2, 047, 109 145, 779 
Er are See 34, 228, 771 487, 228 
3g, Se Sree 1, 003, 381 11, 300 
Oe ee ee een 82, 687, 770 483, 005 
7 vtihkinétamann 41, 405, 292 257, 468 
ae 3, 986, 781 23, 426 
Oregon pedi tesbinbitemeiiien sande 4, 046, 576 75, 016 
ES wsigechéieiasandl 58, 848, 949 473, O11 

I IT a. 06. 5 aca senna canibaunmbuaaaitied 5, 779, 489 40, 
EE AE TE Ge AES 2, 742, 415 17, 122 
EES PE 801, 046 36, 315 
0 EES AE eee See 6, 648, 992 27, 810 
isnkbcusnesiencdstnedaddecahracaienae 2, 026, 137 8, 187 
0 EE ee eee 7, 717, 730 29, 715 
IL. «.. ng.nas shacdoassessaeneeanenale 6, 304, 166 , 550 
Wyoming--..--.-.-. SAREE idhinaminttcdammia 1, 051, 606 6, 332 
States collecting monthly, total_....... 57, 760, 381 6, 090, 754 
District of Columbia---.........-- siting tieinal 5, 231, 304 609, 175 
Se LS a Se ey 7, 358, 301 791, 934 
ERE TEAR AEP OTS 8, 242, 927 929, 354 
North Dakota_-__-_-_- ahabecbagicedesaae 765, 668 68, 304 
TPES EF aN ROS Eis 17, 270, 163 1, 738, 955 
[Cl ee vada 1, 145, 838 116, 980 
WD WH, ns ccucctstndntencsubtausdidne 7, 249, 374 755, 710 
Went ckdncticanacd&bicismetieweknes 10, 496, 716 1, 080, 252 











1 Includes contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers as are available for benefit payments. 2 

2 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
checks. 

* Some contributions collected on monthly basis. 
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percent of local-office receipts. Continued out-of- | midweek of the month, these increases appeared to m 
State claims dropped 12 percent to 158,000 in reflect the influence of the Labor Day holidayin the of 
September and represented 4 percent of continued preceding week on operations for the week ended al 
claims received in local offices. September 16. In other words, claimants who re 
The number of benefit recipients in the week would have been paid ordinarily in the week Vi 
ended September 16 totaled 730,000, a decline of | ended September 9 were paid in the following week. A 
8.5 percent from the week ended August 12. The New claims authorized for payment totaled di 
. . a 
largest declines were reported by Colorado, Indi- 302,000, a"decrease of 41 percent from August to Ww 
ana, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, and West __ the lowest level for authorizations this year. Fewer al 
Virginia. Although 22 States showed increases in authorizations than in August were reported by D 
the number of workers receiving benefits in the 42 States, in 22 of which the declines amounted to se 
28 
Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, te 
and benefits charged, by States, as of Sept. 30, 1939 th 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Oct. 18, 1939] in 
[Amounts in thousands] ec 
Cumul ti llec. Benefits charged Ratio (percen t) of— th 
Total funds available for | “tions and interest a § o by 
oe as of Sept. 30, credited as of Sept. } | P 
30, 1939 Collee- September 1939 Benef Total 
Month and tions | Cumu- |Benehts benefits A 
State year benefits January-| lative |;.., eas I | a. | to 
first Per- Septem- total |g. ~ an A : benefits|), ctions| Cumu 
payable x Total r | through a | Per- | to 1939 r: ONS) lative re 
ze collec- Collec- 1939 § = —w 1939 * centage; col- AR. sfits| Collec 
Amount */ "pom |index* tions tions § r Amount | change /lections|"“i" "| tions 
Aug. 31 and 1939 ¢ from i rs ble}, and | T 
Te interest 4 Augt st payadlel interest 
ae $1, 403,376 | —1.1 | 145.9 |$2, 143, 760 |$2, 089, 623 |¢613, 050 |$730, 040 |$343, 106 | $33,846 |'—24.5 | #50.4| 60.6) 945 
States collecting 9 | ™ 
quarterly: 
Alabama *....... Jan. 1938_. 10, 402 —2.8 | 117.7 21, 979 21, 521 6,283 | 11,577 3, 449 388 | —10.2 54.9 90. 5 §2.7 
Alaska..........- Jan. 1939_- 926 —.6 | 104.6 1, 204 1,177 304 278 15 | —16.7 91.4 01.4 2.1 
Arizona.........- Jan. 1938 _. 2,437 | —3.5 | 121.0 5, 542 5, 438 1, 664 3, 105 1, 202 115 | —10.9 72.2 90.1 56.0 
Arkansas .......- Jan. 1939 _. 6, 570 —.9 | 123.8 8, 026 7, 823 2, 609 1, 456 1, 456 127 | —19.6 55.8 55.8 18.1 
California *...... Jan. 1938 __ 138. 786 —1.0 | 206.6 191, 269 186, 151 57, 657 52, 483 28. 7 2,496 | —23.7 49.9 43.8 27.4 
lorado = 10, 057 —.8 | 112.4 12, 962 12, 5467 3, 842 2, 905 2, 905 169 | —36.9 75.6 75.6 | 22.4 
Connecticu' 24, 475 —-LO @%) 41, 326 40, 419 12, 422 16, 507 4, 252 464 | —12.8 34.2 65.2 | 39.9 
5, 226 —.2 | 133.5 5, 799 5, 652 1, 800 573 573 & | —14.3 31.8 31.8 | 9.9 
12, 738 —4.6 | 129.0 15, 101 14, 722 5,014 2, 363 2, 363 733 | +27.5 7.1 47.1 15.6 
19, 282 ey 124.4 21, 785 21, 224 5, 972 2, 503 2, 503 318 | —12.4 41.9 41.9 11.5 
4,478 | +1.6 | 137.8 4, 646 4, 525 1, 325 168 168 26 +8.3 12.7 12.7 3.6 
2,737} —.8]| 91.0 5, 104 4, 971 1,479 | 2,367] 2,000 85 | —21.4| 1352] 117.5| 464 
164, 525 —1.7 | 106.7 172, 052 167, 611 51, 401 7, 627 7, 527 3,924 | +21.4 *44.6 44.6 44 aa 
30, 410 +.2 | 1122 55. 340 53, 870 15, 690 24, 930 8, 622 529 | —42.1 55. 0 91.3 45.9 
13.282 | ~—1.5 | 133.3 20, 480 19, 971 6, 237 7, 198 4, 612 309 | +5.1 73.9 70. 7 35. 1 8! 
12. 752 —.2 | 125.3 14. 657 14, 259 4, 265 i, 905 1, 905 129 +.8 44.7 44.7 12.0 
23, 556 —.7 | 124.4 27, 784 26, 964 8, 454 4, 228 4, 228 338 | —17.6 50. 0 50.0 15.2 
3,005 | —3.3] 82.3 10, 059 9, 903 3, 023 6, 964 2, 429 145 | —7.6 80.4] 112.5 69. 2 
13, 828 —2.2 | 152.7 28, 730 28, 228 9, 112 14, 902 4, 759 44 | -—141 52.2] 77.3 51.9 
65, 792 —1.6 | 157.5 107, 995 105, 259 28, 069 42, 203 15, 105 1,621 | —16.0 53.8 65.9 39.1 
40, 706 —7.7 64.3 112, 535 110, 177 34, 144 71, 829 31, 926 3,741 | —51.9 93. 5 150.0 63.8 
20, 848 —.8 | 174.8 35, 381 34,639 | 10,771 14, 533 6, 371 350 | —13.8 59. 1 63. € 41.1 
3, 818 —1.3 | 130.9 6, 398 6, 236 1, 575 2, 580 1, 166 87 | —13.0 74.01 76.6 40.3 
45, 547 —.4] 133.8 49, 666 48,408 | 14,882 4, 119 4,119 496 | —48 27.7 | 27.7 8.3 
6, 704 —1.1 | 107.7 6, 975 6, 790 2, 009 271 271 132 +6.5 | 837.9 37.9 3.9 
9, 229 +.1 | 130.3 10, 287 10, 027 3, 057 1, 058 1, 058 60 | —14.3 34.6 | 34.6 10.3 
1, 677 —2.6 | 100.8 2, 282 2, 225 724 605 605 61 —1.6 83. 6 83. 6 26. 5 
5,323 | +1.5 | 125.3 9, 212 8, 983 2, 047 3, 889 1, 157 97 | —20 66.5) 81.1 42.2 
89, 970 (14) 134.9 102, 338 99,435 | 34,229 12, 368 12, 368 950 | —20.8 36. 1 36. 1 12.1 
2, 644 —3.0 | 107.5 3, 622 3, 516 1, 093 978 969 111 —6.7 88.7 88.7 27.0 
New York__..... Jan. 1938 159, 617 —2.1 | 162.3 311, 714 304, 686 82, 688 | 152, 097 6A, 767 4,885 | —20.8 78.3 | 73.1 48.8 
einieebeianiaininerese Jan. 1939 122, 631 —.5 | 125.3 141, 339 136, 979 41, 405 18, 708 18, 708 1,602 | —28.0 5.2 45. 2 13.2 
Oklahoma..-_.... Dee. 1938 13, 960 —.8 | 110.4 17, 1 16, 941 3, 987 3, 541 3, 469 221 | —13.0; 87.0] 77.9 20.2 
_, anes Jan. 1938 6, 829 —1.0 | 116.6 16, 156 15, 821 4, 047 9, 327 3, 410 185 | —22.3 84.3 92.7 57.7 
Pennsylvania_...|...do_. , 83, 921 —3.4 | 119.0 202, 403 198, 443 58,849 | 118, 482 46, 936 4,137 | —32.3 79.8; 920 58.5 
Island *___/._.do....._- 8,234 | —5.7 | 103.7 22, 173 21, 773 5,779 | 13, 4, 646 595 | -6.7 80. 4 99. 9 62.9 
South Carolina"_| July 1938_- 9,056 | —1.1 | 144.5 11, 358 10, 995 2, 742 2, 302 1, 707 171 | +11.8 62.3 | 47.5] 20.3 
South Dakota...| Jan. 1939_. 2,506 (4 +2.0 | 126.8 2, 819 2, 730 801 8 313 43313 m4) (%) 339.1; 430.1) “111 
‘Tennessee. ...... Jan. 1938 _. 11,880 | —2.4/ 1528 21, 561 21, 104 6, 649 9, 681 3, 537 | 396 | —10.8 53.2 72.1 44.9 | 
_ Seeeeaem inne 2, 916 —3.1 | 113.9 6, 776 6, 647 2, 026 3, 860 1, 398 120 — 26.8 69.0 93.7 57.0 | 
en .-do.......]  15,455| —1.2/ 1847] 24952| 24,284] 7,718| 9,307) 3,761| 305/258) 487) 587) 378 | 
Washington -.... Jan. 1939 20, 782 —.7 | 110.0 25, 24, 868 6, 208 | 4,771 4,771 | 327 | —21.2| 75.7 75.7] 187 
Wyoming... ...- bedilllinerces 2,542! —1.2| 105.9 3, 497 3,410 | 1,052 955 955 | 62|-2.6| 90.8) @.8| 27.3 | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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more than 25 percent. The outstanding decreases 
of 75 and 56 percent were reported by Michigan 
and Connecticut, respectively. Increases were 
reported in seven States, with authorizations in 
Virginia more than double those for August. 
About 210,000 claimants exhausted wage credits 
during September, indicating that reemployment 
was the principal factor underlying the reduced 
amount of benefits paid in September. In the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Massachu- 
setts, and Missouri, exhaustions exceeded authori- 
zations. In Massachusetts, exhaustions for Sep- 
tember exceeded authorizations and approximated 
the number of individuals receiving benefits dur- 
ing the week ended September 16, 1939. For the 
country as a whole, the number of new claim au- 
thorizations exceeded the number of exhaustions 
by about 44 percent. 

Although there were fewer working days than in 
August, September placements in private industry 
reached another new high as public employment 


offices filled 287,000 private jobs, a gain of 13 per- 
cent over the previous month. More than 352,000 
complete placements were made during September. 
The new record of private placements showed a 
42-percent increase over September 1938 and a 20- 
percent gain over the corresponding month in 
1937. Almost half of the private placements were 
for jobs whose duration exceeded 1 month. Gains 
were widespread, with the sharpest increases re- 
ported for the East South Central and Mountain 
areas. During the first 3 quarters of 1939, place- 
ments in private industry aggregated 1,884,000, as 
compared with 1,339,000 and 1,855,000, respec- 
tively, for the corresponding periods of 1938 and 
1937. 

The active file of job seekers at the end of 
September numbered 5,680,000, a decline of 2.5 
percent from the preceding month, marking a new 
low since December 1937. The number of job 
seekers was still 806,000 higher than in December 
1937, but about 2,439,000 below August 1938, the 


Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits charged, by States, as of Sept. 30, 1939—Continued 


[Data reported by State agencies, ' corrected to Oct. 18, 1939] 


[Amounts in thousands] 





















































i 
a Cumulative collec Benefits charged Ratio (percent) of— 
Total funds available for tions and interest 
benefits as of Sept. 30, | i { 
1939 | eredited as of Sept. | 
| 80, 1939 Collec- | September 1939 Benefits Total 
Month and F tions Cumu- | on to benefits 
State year benefits nea Seis ee anuary~ lative (Jan ary-| col- to 
— Per- Septem-| through |Septem- benefits ections| Cumu- 
payable centage | Total fr lseptem- m4 Per- | to 1939 |"since | lative 
Amount ! | change | collec Collec- 1939 § 1939 * centage) col- benefits collec 
— from (index?) tions tione ¢ 1939 ¢ Amount} change |lections + | tons 
|Aug. 31,| and , from payable and 
| | 1939 | interest August interest 
States collecting | | | | 
monthly | | 
District of | 
Columbia Jan. 1938 15,100 | +4.1 | 256.2 | 17, 919 17, 384 | 5, 231 2, 819 1, 147 7| —7.6 21.9 24.3 15.7 
Louisiana * |...do | 15, 519 +2.8 | 202.8 24, 416 23, 834 7, 358 8, 897 4, 890 454) —3.2 66. 5 54.7 36. 4 
North Carolina_.|...do 15.869 | +4.8 | 168.6) 27. 894 27, 313 8,243 | 12,025 3, 809 | 289 | —24.9 46.2 66.7 4.1 
North Dakota Jan. 1939 2, 245 +2.9 | 118.3 | 2, 699 2, 631 766 454 454 18 | —35.7 59.3 59.3 16.8 
Texas Jan. 1938__| 42,353 | +2.7 | 214.4 60, 075 58,505 | 17,270 | 17,722 8, 378 872 | +6.7 48.5 45.4 29.5 
Vermont me Re 2,766 | +3.6 | 195.9 | 4, 050 3, 956 1, 146 1, 284 462 37 15. 6 40.3 50.1 31.7 
West Virginia do | 10.980 | +4.8 | 107.6 | 26, 681 26,270 | 7,249) 15,701 3, 636 310 | —33.5 50.2 97.1 58.8 
Wisconsin .......| July 1936 46, 395 | +2.4 | 153.2 60, 788 58,358 | 10,497 |" 14, 393 2, 838 285 | —5.0 27.0 | 445.8 23.7 
| | 
! Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment * Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


trust fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in the last 
month of each quarter 

? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintain 
in the U.S. Treasury. 

4 For all States except Wisconsin, index is based on funds available for 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; 
Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 

‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska 
and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title 1X of the Soci: 
Security Act. 

‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for 
refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer 
contributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States exceptithe District of 
Columbia and Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is 
3 percent for employers covered by State law but not covered by Federal 
law; those employers covered by Federal law pay 2.7 percent. 


Bulletin, November 1939 


’ Percentage change excludes South Dakota. See footnote 13. 

§ Figures for Illinois and Montana re nt ratio of benefits to collections 
since benefits first became payable in July 1939. 

* Emplo contributions of 1.5 percent are collected in Rhode Island; 
1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey; and 0.5 per- 
cent in Louisiana. . 

10 Data not comparable with those for other States or for previous months, 
because $343,629 was certified during July and August by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf of the State of Connecticut 
for payment into the railroad unemployment insurance account. See p. 77, 
table 10, footnote 7. 

t Changed to a quarterly collection basis as of pay-roll month of July 1939. 

13 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
on _— agency suspended benefit-payment operations July 28-Sept. 26 

clusive. 

14 Includes $2,147,000 in benefits charged prior to January 1938. 

18 Computed on basis of collections and benefits charged since Jan. 1, 1938. 





high month of last year. All areas of the country 
showed declines in the number of persons actively 
seeking work, with the exception of the East 
South Central region. The largest relative declines 
occurred in the South Atlantic and the West South 
Central areas, both of which showed decreases of 





State clearing accounts in September totaled 
$10.3 million as compared with more than $112 
million in August. For the States collecting on g 
monthly basis, contributions deposited declined 
1.5 percent from the preceding month, while 
deposits of contributions in States collecting quar- 








5.7 percent. 


Contributions deposited by State agencies in 


terly were reduced 96 percent from August. 


For 


the group of States as a whole, deposits during the 


Table 7.— Activities of public employment services in the United States, by States, September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 20, 1939] 
































Placements ! New applications | 
Private Public | Active ties 
State Fegcontage as of Sept. 
r change 30, 1989 
Total P ae Regular | Temporary Number from 
Number yy (over 1 (1 month Number August 
August month) or less) 
] 

352, 535 287, 290 +13 140, 998 146, 292 65, 245 566, 147 +1] 65,680,310 

5, 142 4, 155 +35 2, 245 1,910 987 8, 87 +-7 121, 539 

337 223 +19 43 180 114 293 +12 1, 744 

3, 341 2,917 +7 2, 075 842 424 2, 97 +32 | 21, 708 

5, 860 5, 006 +114 1, 876 3, 130 854 4, 517 +2 | 71, 915 

26, 963 24, 736 +5 11, 610 13, 126 2, 227 43, 245 (3) | 381, 054 

7, 124 6, 407 +16 1, 847 4, 560 717 5, 355 +4 60, 280 

5, 082 4, 253 +24 2, 662 1, 591 829 5, 064 —3 82, 078 

1, 743 1, 497 +21 1, 062 435 246 1, 048 20 13, 662 

3, 833 3, 434 +13 1, 660 1,77 399 3, O41 +4 | 35, 615 

2, 568 1, 770 +23 1, 240 530 7 9, 498 —6 61, 686 

10, 159 7, 219 +24 3, 553 3, 666 2, 940 14, 030 -—9 177, 273 

734 346 +2 123 223 388 1, 512 +61 9, 121 

3, 702 2, 282 +20 857 1, 425 1, 420 1, 938 -4 13, 387 

12, 591 12, 379 +11 6, 004 6, 285 212 28, 638 —25 190, 021 

9, 293 8, 805 +26 5, 065 3, 740 488 14, 513 +2 186, 058 

8, 657 6, 261 +30 2, 491 3, 770 2, 396 5, 646 —6 87, 116 

3, 277 2. 632 +21 1, 059 1, 573 645 4, 788 —* 40, 108 

3, 412 2,317 +64 1, 440 877 1, 005 14, 195 +3 88, 276 

5, 241 4, 348 +16 3, 027 1, 321 893 7, 555 +4 100, 589 

2, 230 1,414 —19 1,025 389 816 2,172 +7 30, 078 

3, 781 2, 993 +3 1, 751 1, 242 788 6, 035 —11 55, 886 

3, 630 2,919 +34 1, 826 1, 093 711 14, 926 +5 249, 153 

13, 116 10, 673 (‘) 6, 459 4,214 2, 443 16, 164 —12 241, 018 

8, 195 5, 833 +12 2, 845 2, 988 2, 362 6, 574 +4 157, 207 

9, 188 5, 218 +123 4,441 777 3, 970 14, 386 +18 82, 656 

9, 864 8, 921 +7! 3, 036 5, 885 943 20, 708 +9 133, 969 

1, 830 1, 021 +2 628 393 SuY 1, 291 —15 28, 009 

4,214 1, 834 +35 927 907 2, 380 2, 691 —23 50, 528 

1,172 955 +2 563 392 217 904 —4 5, 47 

2, 003 1, 398 -—i4 860 638 605 1, 1 —5 25, 430 

11, 149 10, 693 +3 6, 018 4, 675 456 19, 849 + 275, 200 
5,815 5, +379 1, 875 3, 691 249 1, 508 +f 33, 859 

24, 983 20, 411 +20 10, 459 9, 952 4, 572 133, 256 +30 534, 354 
10, 580 6, 582 —3i1 4, 326 2, 256 3, 998 11, 386 i 100, 249 
ENS ae 4, 661 3, 695 —56 1, 036 2, 659 966 2, 325 Sf 28, 288 
AG TT eS 16, 177 14, 655 +27 7, 804 6, 851 1, 522 21, 209 —17 204, 446 
SSeS: 6, 726 5, 610 +92 1,114 4, 496 1,116 7, 584 —19 54, 795 
| 8, 473 7,019 —11 3, 089 3, 930 1, 454 4, 582 —6 26, 872 
ET Se 11, 677 8,178 +13 5, 608 2, 570 3, 499 28, 212 —5§ 549, 200 
ET AS 1,077 833 —8 607 226 244 3, 190 —11 39, 602 
a a cin cated 3, 135 2, 159 +24 1, 602 557 976 4,115 —12 96, 718 
al 145 108 eae Si 31 77 7 227 Saale 33, 134 
i ict cit be hen cineninteetedteliomaasiaidia 6, 036 5, 076 +54 2, 390 2, 686 7, 743 +5 130, 811 
ited ic dinenndémedsntuenasebanseeeatn 26, 700 22, 825 a4 7, 278 15, 547 3, 875 25, 373 =§ »60, 980 
TT e 1, 999 1, 740 —1 619 1, 121 259 1, 641 —33 21, 255 
ES a ae 1, 843 1, 504 +95 545 950 339 970 —14 15, 056 
AES ES a ea eS 7, 327 5, 078 —25 3, 674 1, 404 2, 249 8, 246 +6 47, 155 
Washi SEAT ea 11, 701 10, 620 —16 2, 035 8, 585 1, 081 6, 329 —12 88, 286 
ESSE RR eae 3, 3, 068 +41 1,971 1, 097 910 4, 055 7 69, 205 
TES eR 8, 521 6, 801 +16 3, 961 2, 840 1, 720 8, 519 anf 168, 458 
a aes 1, 903 +8 566 337 647 791 37 7, 861 




















1 Preli 


work. The files are c odically 


from office to office and State to Statejin the 


The extent to which applicants for work reli 
also varies from State to State. 


30 


Preliminary. 
1 Represents applicants regarded Pd employment office as actively seeking 
r Jeared peri , removal of cards of applicants 
who have not recently renewed Leos registrations. There is some variation 
uency with which this isdone. 
are included in the active file 


3 Decrease of less than 1 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 1 percent. 


§ Data cover Sept. 27-30 only. 
28-Sept. 26 inclusive. 


State agency suspended operatic 
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first 9 months in 1939 were more than $613 mil- 
lion, compared with $578.3 million during the 
corresponding period of 1938. 

Funds available for benefits declined 1.1 per- 
cent from August and aggregated more than $1.4 
billion. The decrease was due entirely to the 
decline in contributions received by the States on 
a quarterly collection basis, for which the third 
month of each quarter marks the low point in 
deposits. Funds available for_benefits in the 47 


States reporting comparable data were 8 percent 
higher than at the end of the previous quarter. 
Benefits charged during September totaled $33.8 
million for all States, the smallest monthly total 
reported since April 1939, and represented a de- 
cline of 24.5 percent from August. Decreases 
were widespread, with only nine States reporting 
increases. Of the total benefits charged in Sep- 
tember, 66 percent was disbursed by California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for total unemployment ' by amount of benefit 
check, by States, July-September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 1, 1939] 





Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments in amounts of— 









































. 
State | 
Lessthan| $2.00- $4.00- $6.00- $8.00- $10.00- $12.00- $14.00- ($16.00 and 
$2.00 | 3,99 5.99 7.99 9.99 11.99 13.99 15.99 over 
Total , | 0.2 2.1 8.4 17.6 15. 2 13.3 11.2 26. 2 5.8 
Alabama al 2.6 | 9.8 24.6 28.4 13.2 9.3 4.4 | Seer 
Alaska a Eee s 8 1.6 3.1 3.7 5.7 8.2 76.9 
Arizona | .6 3.9 13.0 14.1 19.6 16.5 ft ee 
Arkansas : . be ae ; (%) 22.4 28.7 21.3 11.0 5.7 4.0 _ 7 F geepierpaees 
California FER Pe ees : cokale 18.0 17.0 16.6 12.3 | ok Reaetate & 
Colorado 3 7.5 12.8 12.8 12.8 16.6 8 | Sees 
Connecticut 3 as 2.8 26. 2 21.6 18.8 11.8 "7 Sena 
Delaware é 18.3 20.6 18. 6 13.0 9.2  t ) eens 
District of Columbia - | .6 7.2 21.6 25. 4 15.4 8.6 5.7 15.4 1 
Florida 6 4.6 21.9 22.0 17.1 12.4 7.6 SE Bakes 
Georgia 1.9 6.0 43.7 22.8 10.4 5.3 3.0 ft” eevee 
RU. snc nansinmnnepenssnnnacecadenuicceiisueiedntaaiendlsaaeaee 14.0 19. 5 18.7 16.7 11.2 0 ears 
Idaho 2 Re 9.9 20.3 14.0 18. 5 14.2 17.2 4.9 
linois * isaunabtidabaiel ‘ pana ‘ piakene 5.8 11.2 14.5 14.8 13.4 40.3 
Indiana ew ; : a 2.9 10.0 16.2 16. 5 15.5 eS Re 
lowa 5 1.0 15.1 16. 4 14.2 12.8 12.0 Y | ae 
Kansas 1 .4 16.3 14.8 13.4 12.4 10. 4 Oy ae alte 
Kentucky “ 28.5 23.0 18.3 12.7 8.3 1) a 
Louisiana | «s ~ 39.4 21.1 12.9 7.3 5.1 3.8 10.1 
Maine... 2 | 14.8 24.4 24.6 17.2 10.1 4.4 i aR 
| | 
Maryland. he 16.3 22.6 19.3 13.4 9.6 ae = 
Massachusetts -| ee 10.3 17.4 23.5 16. 2 10.4 22.2 ea 
Michigan ¢ i --| (*) 2 5.0 6.1 7.9 11.1 15.4 54.3 
Minnesota . : @ | & 6.2 17.9 20. 2 14.9 13.5 Ck) aol 
Mississippi ; i 4.1 18.4 34.9 21.4 9.6 4.4 2.3 i inccacsees 
Missouri ate .6 2.8 2.7 19.7 14.8 10. 5 8.0 SS Re 
Montana a P adienl 6.1 12.8 11.2 12.4 15.3 3 | Se 
Nebraska 7 17.7 22.3 19.9 14.2 10.9 <a 
Nevada . as 5 a a 4.7 6.5 7.6 12.8 | EA 
New Hampshire — oa rs 15.9 26. 4 24.0 14.9 8&2 eee 
| 
New Jersey | 16.1 17.1 16.7 13.0 10.0 Ee 
New Mexico cae, F a 2.3 10.1 13.7 12.4 13.8 15. 2 |) Gea 
New York - CS RRES! REE GY SNe crys 18.6 16.3 14.0 11.6 TY pas 
North Carolina a 45 | 31.6 29.9 19.3 8.0 3.3 13 0 eRe 
North Dakota eRe Lee) ES eS 8.9 17.9 20.1 19.8 15.3 BG 05. ;ccncene 
Ohio ; PE: 2 22 7.8 16.9 17.0 16. 5 12.9 = ) 2s 
Oklahoma € me ; 1.0 2.7 4.7 6.3 34.0 10.9 8.8 iS aa 
Oregon ee Te 1] 3 12.5 12.7 13.1 13.1 tS eeeiee 
Pennsylvania TR CEIEISOLS \RASL ES ERA): 20.3 13.2 13. 5 15.6 37.4 seasiniie 
Rhode Island (2) | 2.0 | 1.5 17.6 21.9 27.0 9.6 7.0 13.4 
South Carolina 1} 3.3 | 44.7 32.7 10. 2 4.2 2.0 SY ieee 
TD . . napneunnncacigcnnmnicdaineeanbelaileiie 2 3.9 | 18.9 20.0 21.9 12.8 8.9 eS ears 
Tennessee... .. .. oil 1 6 | 30. 5 27.7 17.1 9.5 5.4 | | eee 
Texas? : MPR ELISES. as 3 | 31.2 20.3 13.7 9.1 6.3 "aa 
Utah ¢ aweudaiagak 3 1.1] 7.0 12.8 17.0 12.0 10.4 12.5 26.9 
ES sn cca commuameaetabiccn iain aa an 2.4 | 23.7 26. 8 20.0 10.9 6.4 i Bin catnos 
Virginia. _____. ee 2 12.4 | 21.6 24.7 14.3 8.3 6.5 St ee 
Washington : aes Pe AOS 4} 1.3 10.5 11.4 12.2 | 14.9 | 7 eRe 
West Virginia saat A ELA 13.6 | 23.8 19. 0 15.6 11.9 | 7.0 | 4) Ss 
Wisconsin... i; 3 | 3.7 | 129 | 14.0 22. 5 | 23.2 | 21.4 2.0 
Wyoming = 1] 39}; 101/ 120 10.3) 10.6 | 9.4 43.6 





1 For definitions of types of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1939, 
33 


p. 33. 
? Less than 0.1 percent. 

+ Distribution based on August and September data only. 

‘ Distribution for July only; August and September data not reported. 
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191221—39-——3 


5 Distribution based on data for July 1-27 and Sept. 27-30. State agency 
suspended operations July 28-Sept. 26, inclusive. 

* Benefits for part-total unemployment included with benefits for total 
unemployment. 
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Ohio, and Pennsylvania, as compared with 70 
percent for this group of States in the previous 
month. 

As of the close of September 1939, about $739 
million in benefits had been charged since the 
initiation of benefit payments; $343 million had 
been charged since January 1, 1939. Michigan, 
New York, and Pennsylvania have accounted for 





almost half of all payments made since benetits 
were first payable. About 59 cents has been paid 
for each $1 of contributions collected during the 
first 3 quarters of 1939. Benefits have exceeded 
contributions collected this year only in Idaho, 
which experienced relatively heavy disbursements 
during the first half of the year. Alaska, Michigan, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Wyoming are the 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for partial unemployment ' by amount of benefit 
check, by States, July-September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 1, 1939] 


















































Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments in amounts of — 
State ec 
Less than! $2.00- $4.00- $6.00- $8.00- $10.00- | $12.00- | $14.00- |$16.00and 
$2.00 3.99 5.99 7.99 yw 11.99 | 13.90 15.99 | over 
ARPES S SIRS ae a AS ESS SS BELT 8.7 22.8 24.4) 17.9 11.7 | 7.2) 46 2.0 | 07 
EER A SE Ra a 6.2) 23.7 27.9 21.3 10.8 5.2 | 2.8 | 2.0 | r 
Alasks....... . e 4.8 6.4 14.5 9.7 21.0 22.6 | 11.3 OP Licccte 
Arizona....... RAED EASE MTD 3] 14.7 17.6 24.0 17.1 10.7 11.3 4.3 
iii tdinadssaptireconptianhhsitichtnipesneesessddooen 21.1} 35.8 24.0 9.9 5.2 25 | 1.1 | @ Lassie 
SS EA AR A REM AT TEE 9.9 | 21.6 25. 5 18.1 11.5 7.7 3.7 t | eee: 
Mi atti tihimnsaaiedaaihiaad pakdhdituciesccuieas 3.8 13.2 20. 5 18. 6 19.0 12.8 8.8 28 lL ccc 
a sindi uk sinsirncihiettsabeiaigns dnbdihdis abahabava ona Tides ance 2.4 30. 2 20. 2 10.9 6.2 3.3 8 
St diideatninishantinascdccheddacettnscennanadcanaboennas 14.5 29.0 23.9 15.7 9.7 3.7 | 3.0 5 
EERE EE SE A ea | 8.7 19. 2 2.1 20.7 9.3 7.0 | 4.7 1.9 4 
i iitdainanisaccmancapubghdasdaosahmmnnnnisne | im 14.4 30.9 24.3 15.3 7.8 5.3 1.8 
22.0 40.8 21.7 &2 4.3 2.5 5 (7 oot 
6.8 15.1 34.1 16.7 144 7.6 | 2.8 1.5 ee 
1.9 5.6 10.3 19.8 19.4 20. 4 | 13.9 6.5 22 
npn uonnen 9.8 22.4 2.2 16.0 13.9 | 9.6 | 5.3 28 
9.1 27.8 21.1 15.5 14.2 7.9 | 3.6 s : 
5.2 27.3 24.9 17.9 | 10.8 7.6 | 5.3 1.0 
12.9 11.9 31.9 16.8 | 11.9 84 5.3 © I. nce 
5.7 14.0 22.5 15.8 | 19.3 14.8 6.2 1.6 val 
8 24.1 32.0 18. 8 | 11.1 5.6 3.3 2.7 Lé 
: 28.0 | 34.3 22.8 9.7 3.9 11 2 
2 | 25.5 27.0 19.3 | 12.0 | 7 3.7 20 4.2 
26.0 21.2 | 13.7 | 15. 3 | 8.7 23 
24.8 15.0 | 5.3 18 | 24 1.1 
26.3 17.6 | 10.8 7.8 | 3.0 f 
31.3 20.3 | 21.6 12.7 | 5.2 4.1 
3.9 124| 235 7.9} 2.8 19. 
25.7 13.8 | 9.1 4.4) 1 | 6 
eal Cire fee Siew OS 
23.5 22.8 18. 5 15.9 | 8.9 3. 6 
17.3 6.3 2.7 1.3 9 2 
18.1 31.9 21.8 11.8 9.7 6.7 
24.1 20.1 12.4 2.1 2.5 
18.8 22.5 13.1 9.6 | 8.9 3.0 
20.9 19.5 16.3 14.2 7.5 2.3 
] 
5 6 22.4 15.4 7.6 | 3.9 14 2 
South Carolina... __. sbondecnateditaectssbekibinddnsdhalianaste 29.0 22.8 29.5 12.4 3.8 | 1.7 5 | 3 
iat tecnica tediiemg gibi gin see 4.3 20. 2 38.1 18.0 | 11.5 | 3.6 4.3 
i tthhtnbccathesecesdubhiaemestnnebbensacddumbe seed 3 | 37.7 31.3 | 15.7 | 7.5 | 4.0 1.9 1. 
i iitatadudininanihbnshibehepiindncnnsunnndhdancadéiehmabidaaetcevesiaaniebseeseainane Liesnecane EE, See 4 iutientidl , 
Se 8.2 12.1 8.2 | 7.2 | 11.5 5.2 11.0 32.2 
Vermont...... 22.8 24.3 23.3 8.7 | 3.3 23 1.5 
Virginia... ._.. 33.8 27.9 13.3 7.8 | 4.9 1.9 1 
Washington... 4.5 | 23.4) 21.4 15.3 | 17.7 | 14.5 2.9 
| GS ET eae reas Tee ci ia eae a nD ca 2 ee 
Wisconsin... .. 34.6 16.8 | 17.6 6.9 7.2 | 1.8 2 5 
Wyoming ...... 2.8 15.4 25.4 16.3 6.2 2. 2 12.1 1.6 











! For definitions of t of unemployment, see the Bulletin, March 1939, 
Includes benefits for part-total unemployment, except where other- 
unemployment are not provided by State 
law in Massachusetts, M ‘ppl. Montana, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. Ofthese, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than 
full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., ae unem- 
ployment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment, 
in pe for payments for unemployment is not effective unti! 
anuary 
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? Less than 0.1 percent. 

* Distribution based on August and September data only. 

‘ Data not comparable; benefit payments for partial unemployment cover 
more than | week of unemployment. 

Distribution based on data for July 1-27 and Sept. 27-30. 

suspended operations July 28-Sept. 26 inclusive. 

* Benefits for Py are ng unemployment included with benefits for total 
unemployment in table 8. 
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only other States which have paid at least 85 cents 
of each $1 in contributions collected this year. 


Size of Benefit Check 


As a result of the inclusion of Illinois and 
Montana with the States paying benefits, the 
proportion of payments for total unemployment 
of less than $6 for the country as a whole was 
smaller than in the preceding quarter. Con- 
versely, the proportion of checks in excess of $10 
increased somewhat, since a relatively large num- 


ber of payments in Illinois were for amounts of $10 
or more. Between one-third and two-thirds of 
the payments made in Alabama, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia 
were for amounts of less than $6. Maine, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia continued to show 
the effects of their shift to an annual-earnings 
basis for determinations of weekly benefit amounts. 
This change, which first became effective in the 
second quarter of 1939, has resulted in an increased 


Table 10.—Status of State accounts in the unemployment trust fund, fiscal year 1939-40 ' 





Fiscal year 1939-40 through September 


























| 
State | Balance as of 
| June 30, 1939 Contributions Interest Withdrawals Balance as of 
| deposited credited 3 i” Sept. 30, 1939 
Total $1, 273, 608, 566 $209, 123, 121 $8, 301, 058 3 $115, 707, 629 $1, 375, 325, 116 
Alabama | 9, 307, 000 1, 959, 310 61, 627 1, 200, 000 10, 128, 036 
Alaska $20, 020 151, 724 5, 257 s 907, 001 
Arizona 2, 086, 306 535, 000 13, 550 400, 000 2, 234, 856 
Arkansas... _. 5, 785, 859 864, 141 38, 041 350, 000 6, 338, 041 
California... . > : | 124, 084, 183 19, 236, 000 818, 069 8, 300, 000 135, 838, 252 
Colorado EE AOE ER wail 9, 437, 208 1, 274, 750 59, 650 780, 000 9, 991, 608 
Connecticut patina Saipaiiieiill 21, 564, 842 4, 110, 000 145, 054 3 1, 543, 629 24, 276, 267 
Delaware ao 4, 626, 624 605, 000 30, 370 150, 000 5, 111, 994 
District of Columbia EES: Jéaan 13, 153, 304 1, 765, 055 86, 649 325, 000 14, 680, 098 
Florida scmaadandainion piniaianaael 12, 587, 024 1, 530, 000 78, 353 1, 825, 000 12, 370, 377 
Georgia 17, 566, 654 1, 400, 000 111, 842 1, 000, 000 18, 078, 496 
Hawaii.. 4, 004, 524 452, 615 25, 847 105, 000 4, 377, 986 
a Smaielein 2, 326, 893 505, 613 15, 611 150, 000 2, 698, 117 
Ilinois . . . . ; as 153, 885, 221 16, 900, 000 1, 000, 265 | 8, 000, 000 163, 785, 486 
Indiana 27, 165, 249 5, 194, 711 180, 257 2, 150, 000 30, 390, 217 
lows. . . 11, 783, 903 2, 050, 000 75, 962 800, 000 13, 109, 865 
Kansas. 11, 533, 660 1, 423, 464 75, 787 332, 000 12, 700, 911 
Kentucky. . 21, 540, 916 2, 674, 000 138, 435 1, 132, 000 23, 221, 351 
tinh dpe ali nonadcda tab wianiminmsmeedaae ida 13, 644, 131 2, 375, 000 87, 562 1, 500, 000 14, 606, 693 
SIRE ds hin daminichnbbucandddaeiibdddnnsn 2, 354, 990 1, 000, 000 , 659 425, 000 2, 946, 649 
Maryland 10, 774, 721 3, 000, 000 78, 027 1, 125, 000 12, 727, 748 
Massachusetts 60, 442, 824 9, 500, 000 393, 690 5, 500, 000 64, 836, 514 
Michigan ou ‘ aon 43, 775, 273 11, 314, 142 269, 435 16, 250, 000 39, 108, 850 
Minnesota : ae are 17, 323, 892 3, 650, 000 118, 374 1, 000, 000 20, 092, 26¢ 
Mississippi . pie ieedeae 3, 256, 903 485, 000 21, 391 290, 000 3, 473, 204 
Missouri... : sine 41, 506, 791 4, 750, 000 271, 697 1, 350, 000 45, 178, 488 
Montana. snmesticrintiarwabaidinia uinid da 6, 049, 175 700, 000 37, 058 500, 000 6, 286, 233 
Nebraska 8, 000, 793 1, 030, 000 53, 745 185, 000 8, 998, 538 
Nevada. ___. : 1, 560, 488 255, 000 9, 955 200, 000 1, 625, 443 
I EAE AEST LAI RELI IE IOI LEI ITS 4, 539, 884 857, 057 30, 243 330, 000 5, 097, 184 
New Jersey 80, 565, 568 11, 348, 000 520, 779 3, 400, 000 89, 034, 347 
New Mexico 2, 515, 113 375, 000 16, 088 300, 000 2, 606, 211 
New York 140, 859, 300 34, 295, 000 939, 111 20, 000, 000 156, 093, 411 
North Carolina. | 13, 641, 072 2, 579, 000 89, 742 1, 000, 000 15, 309, 814 
North Dakota a 1, 974, 155 230, 000 12, 897 71, 000 2, 146, 052 
Ohio ean 113, 312, 081 13, 925, 000 727, 781 6, 300, 000 121, 664, 862 
I a uo a ainwemineaiemarid bhabals buen | 12, 848, 582 1, 655, 000 83, 191 8254, 000 13, 761, 773 
RRNA Re EEE ae 6, 478, 010 875, 480 41, 072 750, 000 6, 644, 571 
Pennsylvania : inane ee ee 75, 767, 326 19, 451, 000 491, 656 15, 000, 000 80, 709, 982 
Rhode Island ‘ a ee Janne 7, 538, 242 2, 344, 107 50, 224 1, 885, 000 8, 047, 573 
South Carolina 8, 982, 305 | 400, 000 55, 810 550, 000 8, 888, 115 
South Dakota } 2, 235, 484 210, 000 14, 635 14, 000 2, 446, 119 
Tennessee | 10, 636, 009 2, 165, 000 71, 270 1, 080, 000 11, 792, 369 
Texas iin och oeisn'6-inncniniahtidid oan scl 37, 562, 327 5, 590, 000 246, 398 300, 000 41, 008, 725 
Utah ae Re 2. 564, 699 700, 000 | 17, 416 | 400, 000 2, 882, 115 
Vermont... ..... pe ; 2, 285, 813 | 404, 289 | 14, 963 | 100, 000 2, 605, 065 
Virginia senecisincae anne solb-wt shdinsescbine alae 13, 603, 562 | 2, 575, 000 RR, 899 | 1, 000, 000 15, 267, 461 
Washington. ___. 19, 046, 965 | 2, 525, 000 123, O78 1, 106, 000 20, 595, 044 
West Virginia... &, 803, 849 2, 345, 000 | 56, 355 1, 300, 000 10, 015, 204 
Wisconsin ‘2 43, 405, 286 | 3, 228, 654 | 276, 381 900, 000 46, 010, 321 
Wyoming. ..._.. 2, 304, 284 | 335, 000 | 14, 839 | 165, 000 2, 489, 123 








‘Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 19236. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 
ne. For data for fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-30, see the Bulletin, August 

» D. 79. 
1 Interest is credited at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 
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3 Includes $343,629 withdrawn by Connecticut for administrative expenses 
under unemployment compensation law in accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See p. 77, table 10, footnote 7. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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proportion of smaller payments, as compared with 
payments made during periods prior to the 
change. In contrast to these States, Alaska, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wyoming reported that 
40 percent or more of the payments for total 
unemployment were for $16 or more. 

In interpreting the data on the size of benefit 
payments for partial unemployment, it should be 
recognized that such payments represent compen- 
sation for loss of earnings arising from reductions 
in normal working schedules. As working hours 
are expanded, benefits for partial unemployment 
will be issued in increasingly smaller amounts. 


State Amendments 


During September three State legislatures were 
in session. Alabama recessed in September and 
Wisconsin adjourned in October, but New Jersey 
continued in session with compensation measures 
still pending. Alabama alone enacted unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation during this period. 

Alabama.—An amendment approved September 
21 revised the Alabama unemployment compen- 
sation law to conform to the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations Act, passed in March 1939, 
and made extensive changes in employment exclu- 
sions, benefits, contributions, and other provisions. 

The definition of “employer” is amended to delete 
the provision on contractors and subcontract- 
ors, and the definition of ‘“‘employment,’’ on the 
basis of geographic location of service, is changed 
to conform to the standard or Draft Bill definition. 
Employment exclusions are amended to follow the 
1939 changes in exclusions under the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, including the provision that 
employers shall pay contributions on the first 
$3,000 only of an employee’s annual wages. 





Changes in the benefit structure include the 
establishment of a four-quarter base period and a 
benefit year which begins with the first week of a 
valid claim. The formula for the weekly benefit 
amount is changed from 50 percent of the full- 
time weekly wage to one twenty-sixth of the high- 
quarter earnings, rounded to multiples of one 
dollar, with a two-dollar minimum. To be eligible 
for benefits an employee is required to have earned 
wages in his base period equal to 30 times his 
weekly benefit amount. Wages in excess of $3,000 
earned by an employee from an employer during a 
calendar year are excluded in determining the 
benefit amount. New provisions are added de- 
fining seasonal and maritime employment and 
benefit rights of workers engaged in such employ- 
ment. 

Employees are no longer required to pay con- 
tributions on wages in excess of the first $3,000 
earned during a calendar year. Experience rating 
is abolished, but provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study and report not 
later than December 31, 1940, on the advisability 
of establishing an experience-rating system. 


Collection methods are strengthened to provide 
a penalty of 10 percent on delinquent contribu- 
tions, to make such contributions and penalties a 
lien, to permit levy upon and sale of employer's 
property to satisfy such lien, and to allow the 


administrative agency to assess contributions on 
the basis of any available information if the em- 
ployer fails to file the correct reports. 

Provisions relating to the unemployment com- 
pensation fund are amended to include the estab- 
lishment of a clearing account, an unemployment 
trust fund account, and a benefit account as pro- 
vided in the Draft Bill. 


Social Security 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION 


OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 1933-39 


IN RECENT years payments for the special types 
of nublic assistance increased relatively more 
rapidly in rural and town areas than in urban 


areas. 


Monthly expenditures for January 1933- 
August 1939 in the continental United States, in 
116 urban areas, and in 385 rural and town areas 


Chart I.—Trend in payments to recipients of old-age assistance in the continental United States, 116 urban areas, 
and 385 rural and town areas, January 1933-August 1939 (see table 1) (ratio scale) 
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Table 1.—Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance in the 
continental United States, in 116 urban areas and in 385 rural and town areas, by months, January 1933- 















































August 1939 
{In thousands] 
Old-age assistance in— Aid to dependent children in— | Aid to the blind in— 

Year and month Continental | 116 urban | 385 rural | Continental | 116 urbe 385 rural | Continental | 385 rural 
United at | andtown | Uni urban} andtown | United | urban | o1G town 
States ? areas * States ? oe areas § a? | = pode 

$2, 322 $1, 337 4 $56 $3, 670 $2, 190 $ $68 $193 | $222 * $09 
2, 313 1, 341 453 3, 431 2, 0453 $67 474 223 | $18 
2, 249 1, 305 + 53 3, 487 2, 089 65 479 226 ‘18 
2, 207 1,279 452 3, 406 2, 044 563 496 227 620 
2, 175 1, 287 ‘51 3, 406 2, 048 » 62 479 228 +18 
2, 159 1, 248 450 3, 322 1, 991 461 480 228 +18 
2, 131 1,240 ‘53 3, 252 1, 962 5 67 500 226 ¢20 
2, 107 1,220 ‘54 3, 281 1, 983 5 57 478 226 +18 
2, 098 1,220 453 3, 203 1,971 561 479 227 ‘1 
2,073 1, 226 «53 3, 293 1, 975 + 60 601 227 ry 
2, 098 1, 254 ‘54 3, 297 1, 997 558 483 227 +18 
2, 139 1,279 ‘54 3, 366 2, 023 561 497 234 #19 
2, 342 1, 231 763 3, 389 2,015 $75 543 231 $23 
2, 331 1, 256 765 3, 361 2, 000 $74 516 227 *21 
2, 373 1, 276 766 3, 413 2, 049 $72 514 225 $20 
2. 371 1,279 766 3, 353 2, 006 ‘73 543 232 999 
2, 426 1, 284 ‘71 3, 385 2, 039 ‘71 530 234 #21 
2, 474 1, 324 71 3, 353 2, 029 68 591 286 20 
2, 553 1, 352 177 3, 381 2, 037 ‘71 7 290 993 
2, 672 1, 408 7 82 3, 401 2, 037 "74 618 297 20 
2, 750 1, 446 785 3, 357 2,019 *71 628 300 | #91 
2,919 1, 516 793 3, 409 2, 052 872 662 301 | $24 
3,114 1, 589 7 104 3, 413 2. 053 $73 639 304 499 
3,919 2, 066 7116 3, 471 2, 0&3 '74 652 306 $22 
4, 406 2, 206 147 3, 417 2, 096 78 655 312 0 29 
4, 626 2, 202 158 3, 397 2, 068 81 639 313 | © 20 
4, 738 2, 389 157 3, 422 2, 091 80 638 309 | 20 
4, 920 2, 459 167 3, 472 2,112 83 659 313 | 23 
5, 109 2, 528 178 8, 463 2,113 82 641 315 | 6 20 
5, 306 2, 654 182 3, 417 2, 080 81 658 317 | 10 31 
5, 541 2, 669 200 3, 468 2, 120 80 © 681 325 22 
5, 656 2, 761 207 3, 488 2,134 80 660 325 | 18 20 
5, 817 2, 803 220 3, 472 2, 008 82 669 332 1 21 
6, 002 2, 842 234 3, 526 2, 152 82 693 337 "3 
6, 306 2, 041 251 3, 559 2, 136 9 683 341 10 9] 
6, 539 3, 036 266 3, 626 2, 190 sY 694 341 | 23 
7,019 3, 188 304 3, 523 2, 207 95 S84 5 | 10 24 
7, 713 3, 334 322 3, 760 2, 354 Ws 979 388 16 25 
8, 273 3, 432 385 3, 797 2, 393 102 1, 019 404 10 27 
9, 247 3, 622 459 3, 942 2, 370 113 1, 024 406 | 1° 26 
9, 902 3,770 538 3, 993 2, 350 119 1, 045 409 0 27 
10, 609 3, 938 570 4, 221 2, 431 123 1, 070 421 | 10 27 
13, 088 4, 604 765 4, 254 2,417 124 1, 082 433 0 28 
14, 947 5, 335 8380 4,017 2, 419 133 1, 102 437 10 28 
16, 288 5, 692 950 4, 212 2, 582 137 1, 122 442 1 30 
18. 004 6, 230 1, 075 4, 379 2,612 151 1, 144 450 10 31 
19, 363 6, 733 1, 157 4, 567 2, 686 161 1, 163 456 10 32 
20, 788 7, 262 1, 241 4, 797 2, 787 173 1, 179 461 | 0 33 
21, 644 7, 681 1, 262 4, 941 2, 798 190 1, 217 464 34 
22, 535 8, 076 1, 317 5, 107 2, 798 196 1, 234 469 42 
23, 602 8, 518 1, 368 5, 378 2, 940 208 1, 259 486 35 
24, 361 8, 810 1, 387 5, 496 2, 949 215 1, 268 482 37 
24, 753 9, 021 1,49 5, 660 3,012 223 1, 279 45 3s 
24, 410 9, O11 1, 366 5, 740 3, 057 216 1,311 501 46 
25, 799 9. 421 1, 454 5, 896 3, 076 226 1, 329 504 49 
26, 577 9, 615 1, 499 6, 125 3, 151 239 1,354 518 49 
27,832 10, 049 1, 598 6, 303 3, 104 254 1,440 573 5 
28, 607 10, 313 1, 649 6, 555 3, 326 268 1, 464 581 55 
29, 626 10, 638 1,717 6, 885 3, 470 283 1, 492 594 55 
30, 695 11,014 1, 780 7, 167 3, 562 298 1, 524 609 58 
31, 186 11, 228 1,819 7, 357 3, 645 307 1, 560 622 59 
31, 403 11, 333 1, 830 7, 572 3,717 318 1, 598 634 60 
31, 782 11, 506 1,843 7, 874 3, 849 338 1, 629 642 62 
32, 072 11, 563 1, 857 7, 880 3, 808 337 1, 527 647 62 
32, 319 11, 713 1, 864 7, 886 3, 846 332 1, 536 657 62 
32, 276 11, 832 1, 855 7, 987 3, 847 344 1, 562 665 64 
32, 826 11, 935 1,879 8,013 3, 906 343 1, 583 67 66 
32.915 11, 976 1,879 8, 300 4, 162 350 1, 598 681 66 
33, 258 12, 066 1, 906 8, 388 4, 192 356 1, 615 686 68 
33,615 12. 173 1,925 8, 504 4, 235 363 1, 629 693 68 
33, 966 12, 293 1, 956 8, 736 4, 382 377 1, 646 702 69 
34, 723 12, 440 2,017 8, 935 4, 448 382 1, 665 7 70 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance in 
the continental United States, in 116 urban areas and in 385 rural and town areas, by months, January 


1933—August 1939 '—Continued 
{ In thousands } 












































Old-age assistance in Aid to dependent children in— Aid to the blind in— 
Year and month ; o ; . o , : entenen 
| Continenta 385 rura Sontinenta 385 rura ontinenta ru 
United | '6urban | ond town United 116 urban | and town United 116 urban | and town 
| States ? | sens areas 3 States ? areas areas 3 States ? arene areas? 
| a ae Pee Be 2a eA 
1939 
January. - 35, 016 12, 669 2, 040 9, 221 4, 580 390 1, 664 708 7 
February 35, 130 12, 578 2, 042 9, 385 4, 645 397 1, 676 715 73 
March... 35, 190 12, 642 2, 060 9, 485 4, 781 405 1, 681 716 7 
Apel... 35, 287 12, 493 2, 068 9, 199 4, 412 404 1, 687 718 74 
May..- 35, 188 12, 626 2, 057 9, 263 4, 650 400 1, 682 719 74 
June... | 35, 787 12, 895 2, 073 9, 565 4,811 399 1, 693 723 74 
July... : : 36, 167 13, 037 2, 087 9, 622 4, 847 305 1, 700 726 74 
August . 36, 361 13, 145 2, 004 9, 655 4, 883 395 1, 709 730 74 
1 Excludes cost of administration. Figures for January 1933-January 1936 * Data not available for 23 areas in Massachusetts. 
represent payments from State and local funds only; figures for subsequent ‘ Data not available for 64 areas in Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
months represent payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Washington. 
in States administering the 3 special types of public assistance under the * Data not available for 43 areas in Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Social Security Act and from state and local funds only in States not partici- Minnesota. 
pating under the act. ’ Data not available for 8 areas in Colorado. 
1 Figures partly estimated. § Data not available for 11 areas in Colorado and Connecticut. 
+ Figures for January 1933-December 1936 from Wynne, Waller, Jr., * Data not available for 19 areas in Colorado and Illinois. 
& Years of Rural Relief, Works Progress Administration, Division of Social 10 Data not available for 11 areas in Illinois. 


Research, p. 37, 1938. 


Chart IIl.—Trend in payments to recipients of aid to the blind in the continental United States, 116 urban areas, 
and 385 rural and town areas, January 1933-August 1939 (see table 1) (ratio scale) 
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t Data incomplete for 1933 and 1934; relate to 374 areas for 1935 and 1936. 
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are presented in table 1. The 116 urban areas 
include 129 of the 191 cities with 50,000 popu- 
lation or more in 1930. The 385 rural and town 
areas, which include counties containing towns 
with populations up to 25,000, were selected as 
representative. Incomplete data in the earlier 
years limit comparisons to the period beginning 
January 1935. 

In August 1939 total monthly payments for 
old-age assistance in the rural and town areas 
were 14 times as great as in January 1935, while 
in the continental United States and in the 116 
urban areas expenditures were 8 and 6 times as 
large, respectively. Although the most rapid ex- 
pansion in old-age assistance took place in 1936, 





when Federal funds first became available under 
the Social Security Act, there was also a sharp 
upward movement in 1934 and 1935. Compared 
with January 1935, payments for aid to dependent 
children in August 1939 were 5 times as great in 
the rural and town areas, 3 times as large in the 
country as a whole, and 2% times as bigh in the 
urban areas. The curve for each series rose much 
more rapidly after Federal grants-in-aid became 
available to the States in February 1936. In 
August 1939 the amount expended for aid to the 
blind in the rural and town areas was more than 
3 times as large as in January 1935. During this 
period, payments increased about 2% times in the 
United States and 2 times in the urban areas. 


Chart III.—Trend in payments to recipients of aid to dependent children in the continental United States, 116 urban 
areas, and 385 rural and town areas, January 1933-August 1939 (see table 1) (ratio scale) 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
SEPTEMBER 1939 


From August to September total disbursements 
in the continental United States for all public 
assistance and earnings of persons employed 
under Federal work programs dropped 6.3 percent 
to $258.6 million. This amount excludes the costs 
of administering all programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies required for the operation 
of work projects. It is estimated that the aggre- 
gate expenditure for September benefited 5.7 
million households, including 16.5 million persons; 
these totals represent declines from the previous 
month of 4.9 and 6.4 percent, respectively. 

The decrease in total payments for assistance 
and earnings reflects primarily further retrench- 


ment in employment and earnings on projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration. 
Aggregate earnings of persons employed on such 
projects declined 16.5 percent to $90.2 million, 
the smallest monthly total since December 1937. 
The average weekly number of employees in Sep- 
tember was 1.7 million—13.3 percent below the 
average for August. Earnings of enrollees in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps decreased 11.7 
percent to $17.1 million; the average number en- 
rolled declined 11.8 percent. A new enrollment 
in the CCC is made in the first month of each 
quarter with the result that the final month of the 
quarter normally shows declines in both the num- 


Chart 1V.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-September 1939 (see table 2) 
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ber of enrollees and amount of earnings. Sub- persons employed on such projects increased only c 
sistence payments certified by the Farm Security 0.6 percent. General relief payments totaled A 
Administration amounted to 30.0 percentlessthan $38.5 million, an upward change of 1.0 percent, . 
in August, but the total volume of such payments Total obligations incurred for old-age assistance, s 
is extremely small. aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind el 
In September total earnings on other Federal amounted to $47.9 million, only 0.4 percent more 
work and construction projects rose 3.6 percent than in August. Earnings on WPA-financed u 
to $56.2 million; the average weekly number of _ projects operated by other Federal agencies and le 
Table 2.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the T 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-September 1939! 
[In thousands] 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal] work programs * 
sasibeance Subsisten | 
ce uDsis ce 7 | 
Relief National Youth Work Projects 
= under spe- | DSyrer by Administration* | Administration’ | Gene, 
Year and month persons ps any) cial Lapa the Farm | Civilian —| Federal 
— ed blic General the Federal Security | Conser- | Pro work and 
un ‘ed- a relief # Adminis- | vation Projects | ares | construc- | 
eral work | Siice ad tration’ | Corps’ | Student | Work | operated | apis tion proj- 
programs Aaminis- aid projects by the | ‘PiSerat | ects!” 
tration ¢ agencies | 
—|— Mscasie) Ee |. 
A $2, 869, 380 | $397, $406, 881 $467 $35, 894 | $245,756 | $24, 287 sa, o06 | 1, 186, 266 | | $539, 299 | - 
EES ee 260,564 | 27,802| 37,985 200} 5,484| 24,485| 2,967| 3,087| 114,838 -- | $3,707 on 
Se 258, 303 28, 876 39, 300 129 1 3, 755 24, 158 3, 227 3, 245 116, 047 ; | 39, 566 Fe 
scapes bnteatepene 259, 305 30, 238 39, 813 129 ul §, 553 21, 238 3, 316 3, 226 116, 912 880 M: 
sppeeenenen eoue 258, 944 31, 125 35, 745 |. oabedil 5, 260 21, 228 3, 347 3, 191 113, 831 45, 217 A 
a a 253,149 | 31,692| 30,615 |_ 3,671| 21,089; 3,642] 3,106| 112,178 | 47, 206 M, 
i iditlaatuahntiatipihndaenecen 244,204| 31,462) 28,226) 3, 236 356} 1,992) 2920] 106,368 | 50, 644 = 
hi ihieihhanpeessbenonsiesdha 227,289 | 33,025] 29,015) 941| 19, 334 0} 2,491 91, 690 50, 793 Jul 
i tbitishansimambienbneasind 219,007 | 34,056] 29,955). 1,346] 19439) (7) 2, 48 82, 778 | | 49,175 ‘An 
ne cenias 216,420| 35,576| 30,274)... 1,197 | 16,312 164 2, 193 81, 146 9, 558 Ser 
IRE 217,750 | 36,625| 30,729)... 1,396 | 18,379 1, 599 2. 165 81, 369 45, 488 0c 
 icdicndimnanabiimdsnnae 224, 387 38, 004 33,981 |_..__. 1,779 876 1,977 2, 263 82, 634 42, 873 No 
LEER LITLE 229,968 | 39,385; 41,243). 2,276 | 19,912 2, 056 2, 429 86, 475 36, 192 De 
i cesnsanall 3,485,645 | 508,921 | 475,955; 22,587 | 230,318| 19,508| 41,560] 1,722,277| $28,559 | 435, 870 
237,244 | 40,103; 46,404/ 2,204] 19,940; 1,906) 2,552 93,060 |. 30, 985 a 
245, 819 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 1038, 092 28, 159 Fel 
263, 215 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 | 28, 912 Ms 
273, 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 | 34, 278 A 
283, 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, 075 137, 916 40, 976 Ms 
1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 ; | 45, 644 Ju 
1, 291 848 0 3, 701 151, 416 4, 293 40, 020 Jul 
1,117 , 334 6 3, 903 163, 378 4, 621 | 34, 790 ‘Au 
1,231 | 18, 767 211 3, 930 164, 910 4749| 38,564 Ser 
1,492 | 20, 367 1, 980 4,028 171, 162 4,939 | 37,632 Oct 
1,703 | 20,514 2, 408 4, 193 172, 257 4,971 | 38, 694 No 
2,262] 19,252 2, 417 4, 400 167, 906 4,986 | 37,216 De 
— aN 
45, 901 43, 578 |.......... 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4,347 155, 843 4, 763 36, 423 
46,191] 44,915]. 2,327 | 20,689 2, 457 4, 47 150, 290 4.476 | 34, 158 Jer 
356 | 46,438) 2,492| 18,103 2, 446 4, 451 157, 707 4,888 | 35, 424 Fel 
46,173 | 41, 135 2.242] 19,974 2, 494 4.318 146, 340 6, 116 40, 385 Ms 
46,133 | 39,096 1, 687 432| 2.404) 4,286 140,645 | 7,333 | 5, 765 po 
47,045 | 36,914 1,282} 18,637 1, 935 3, 993 133, 132 7, 452 53, 948 Me 
47,490 | 36, 130 828} 19,317 0 2, 570 119, 648 2486| 80,512 Jes 
47,725 | 38,085 |_ 1, 211 9, 372 4 4,151 108, 063 3, 328 54, 233 Jul 
: 38, 482 848 | 17,097 268 4, 222 90, 207 3,404 | 56, 204 AD. 
Ser 
1 See the Bulletin, August 1939, -, - for information for 1933-36. Figures ’ Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number —_ 
exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other ite of persons enrolled by average of $70 for — * month through June 1939; for 1 
— to — of work programs. Figures are partly subsequent months average is $67. This average amount is based on amount exc 
to re of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, shelter, subsist- tor 
= ts to 3 to reiplent from Federal, State, and local funds In States ence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain other items. ’ 
the3 types of public assistance und ler the Social Security * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during Bos 
Act and from State and local only in States not participating ender all y-roll s ended during month. s 
the act. * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- adr 
Figures for Jan March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. sons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover al! pay-roll of s 
from the W PA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incurred ended during month. ‘ 
o relief extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, rural 1% Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction s 
rehabili: and transient 5 propame of the emergency relief administra- and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction reli 
tons largely from F pro; financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover al! pay-roll reh: 
from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the is ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 4 
Resstliement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant " For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been Res 
verge coreiied 2 during month. certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until Jan- vou 
‘ -he + of persons certified as in ak oo and earn- uary and March 1937, respectively. per 
ings - pp -~--t— employed on work and construction financed 1) Less than $1,000. ? 
in whole or in pert from F Figures for the CCC ine ude earnings em 
of enrolled persons only. Fee 
40 Social Security Bu 





earnings on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration each moved upward slightly in 
September. Total payments by the NYA for 
student aid were still greatly below the level gen- 
erally reached later in the school year. 

Payments for public assistance and earnings 
under Federal work programs totaled 16.8 percent 
less in September 1939 than in the same month of 


1938. The bulk of this decline was attributable 
to a reduction of 45.3 percent in the volume of earn- 
ings on WPA-operated projects. The share which 
such earnings comprised of aggregate disburse- 
ments dropped from 53.0 percent in September 
1938 to 34.9 percent in September of this year. 
Compared with the sums expended in September 
1938, earnings of employees on WPA-financed 





Table 3.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-September 1939 ' 



































{In thousands] 
| 
| Estimated un- Recipients of special t of 
| duplicated total ! F public aa Cases aid- Case fer Persons employed under Federal work programs ’ 
(2 “Special” | Subsist- 
l 
Aid to depend- | Cases | programs} Pay. National Youth | Work Projects Ad- 
Year end ent children receiv-| of the ments Administration® ministration '¢ Other 
month | Persons | Old- Aid to | __'né ] ay were cer-| Civilian Federal 
House-| in these | age | the wrlief * tified by | Conser- Projects | Work and 
holds | house- | assist- | blind slic the Farm) vation | gy Work | Projects 4 roe] construc- 
holds | ance | Fami-| Chil- Adminis-| Security | Corps* | Gon: vi. | Operated | Phersee | tion proj- 
| lies | dren | tom? |Adminis- —_— | oe the | SY other | ects 1 
tration * |“tPation § aid | ects | Wa ederal 
} } agencies 
1937 j | 
January 5, 973 19,156} 1,150 166 411 7| 1,662 10 12 335 350 417 185 1 4 See" 544 
February - 5,958 | 18,875 1, 200 171 421 47 1,726 6 13 229 345 427 189 ft | See 477 
March 6,008 | 19,005 1, 256 | 178 437 48 1, 684 6 13 323 303 440 192 it | ae 476 
Apri 5, 878 18,366 | 1,206 183 450 OO) TEE Pssacscccdc 300 303 442 192 |? ERS 512 
ay 5,669 | 17,452 1, 327 189 464 49 eT  etncsaniadtla 218 301 424 185 2 |) SRS Se 560 
June a 5,388 | 16,669 1, 200 192 473 fe . (=a 191 277 249 173 = | Seen 588 
July.... 4,885 | 14,817 1, 392 196 482 50 kg ee 54 276 0 150 co | =a 586 
August 4,782} 14,408] 1,432] 203 502 Oe Mn Rinidssindmde 78 278 (18) 133 i | =e 544 
September 4, 696 13, 984 1, 467 209 618 Bt | eee 67 233 36 127 1, 454 522 
October... . 4, 838 14,162 | 1, 503 215 i * | =o 71 263 244 123 1, 460 499 
November - 4, 992 14,684 | 1, 541 220 544 65} 1,368 }.......... 83 298 283 127 1, 501 465 
December... 5,338 | 15,966 | 1,577 228 565 1 EGP La. 109 284 304 136 1, 594 404 
1938 
| 
January... 5, 771 17, 505 1, 600 | 234 578 7 S| ane 108 285 310 146 cS, sae 334 
February - - .-- 6, 089 18,636 | 1,623/ 2461 595 “38 | Seeeneee 119 278 320 152 f | San 316 
arch........| 6,47 19,965 | 1,646] 247 610 ji 4 | Sa 126 262 327 155 1) SSNS 337 
April haus 6, 578 20, 355 1, 662 252 622 60 < ) eee 117 262 334 159 _o | See 391 
May...... 6, 685 20, 684 1, 677 256 630 62 | aaerse 112 257 329 179 | Seer 487 
June_. 6, 686 20, 782 1, 657 258 638 62 i‘ | =——eeem 93 245 219 209 ff en sees 541 
July .. 6, 636 20, 681 1, 707 260 640 63 Jt |» ares 70 284 0 215 2,912 85 460 
August 6, 772 21, 191 1, 716 265 651 64 cf >) =a 62 290 2 219 3, 037 85 338 
September 6, 804 21,191 | 1,731 268 659 22" | See 69 268 49 221 3, 120 89 357 
ctober 7, 076 21, 760 1, 746 271 664 65 | ETE 79 291 322 220 3, 192 90 377 
November. . 7, 161 21,962 | 1,762 274 67 im <¢ | seeps 89 293 364 230 3, 239 91 377 
December - - . 7, 158 21,892 | 1,77 230 685 67 \ | asec 115 275 372 240 3, 066 YO 369 
1939 
January 7, 135 21,744 | 1,789 7 701 ($83 ( =e 126 295 372 237 2, 928 88 352 
February 7,173 21,761 | 1,801 296 717 is | === 1233 296 382 242 2, 905 85 342 
March 7,179 | 21,740 | 1,815 208 720 67] 1,851 |.......... 127 259 380 236 2, 917 86 350 
April 6,989 | 20,989 1, 831 296 714 68 | =e 114 285 384 228 2, 676 110 392 
May 6,808 | 20,235) 1,833 300 722 68 o  ) See 87 292 872 225 2, 507 130 439 
June 6,610 | 19,502] 1,843 311 748 Jj" |} =e 69 266 230 214 2, 436 133 488 
July .. 6, 255 18,451 | 1,858 312 7530 69 i) 46 238 0 207 2, 235 44 491 
August - - 6, 038 17, 664 1, 872 313 751 es | are 72 239 1 211 1, 908 59 495 
September. | 5, 743 16,539 | 1,885 313 753 7a. 2 Seer 8 255 62 225 1, 654 61 498 






































§ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reportson number of 


1 See the Bulletin, August 1939, p. 42, for information for 1933-36. Figures 
persons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the In- 


exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated and subject 








to revision. 
> Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
oard. 

+ Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance in States 
administering these programs under the Social Security Act and recipients 
of similar types of assistance in States not p hag ye under the act. 

‘ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving 
relief during month under emerge te education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation programs of the FERA 

* Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

’ Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
employed on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from 
Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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dian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

* Figures from me WPA, Division of Statistics; represent number of differ- 

ent prsons employed during month. 

igures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
: number of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
unas 

) Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons employed 
on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from 
Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

18 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certi- 
fied in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively. 

4 Less than 500 persons. 
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projects operated by other Federal * agencies 
decreased 28.3 percent and earnings of .persons 
enrolled in the CCC, 8.9 percent. Total sub- 
sistence payments by the FSA also declined. 

On the other hand, earnings on other Federal 
work and construction projects were 45.7 percent 
above the September 1938 level, obligations in- 
curred for the special types of public assistance 
were 10.8 percent higher, and expenditures for 
general relief totaled 8.7 percent more. Larger 
amounts also were disbursed by the NYA for 
earnings on work projects and student aid. 

Chart V, which was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows the fluctuations in total 
income payments in the continental United States 
from January 1929 through September 1939. 
This chart indicates the relative importance of 
different kinds of income payments, including 
those for public assistance and earnings under 
Federal work programs. 





General Relief 


In September payments totaling $38.5 million 
were disbursed to 1.7 million general relief cases 
in the continental United States. These totals 
include estimates for six States. General relief 
payments are made from State and/or local funds 
without financial participation by the Federal 
Government. The data on payments shown in 
table 4 include direct assistance in cash and in 
kind and the cost of providing certain services, 
such as medical care, to recipients. Excluded 
from the data on payments are all costs of admin- 
istering the programs, of hospitalization and 
burials, and of special programs financed from 
general relief funds. A general relief case may be 
a single person, a family, or a group of unrelated 
individuals living together as a social and economic 
unit. 

For the group of 43 States for which complete 


Chart V.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-September 1939 








INDEX NUMBER 1929= 100 (Adjusted for Seasonal Variation t) 
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+ Work relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


tt Excludes work relief. 


Prepared by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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Social Security 
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reports are available for both August and Septem- 
ber, the total number of cases assisted was 5.2 
percent higher in September and the total amount 
of payments 1.1 percent larger. As in the previ- 
ous month, increases in both items occurred in a 
majority of the States submitting complete reports. 
A larger number of cases was aided in September 


in 27 States, and the amount of obligations rose in 
28 States. The number of cases receiving assist- 
ance increased more than 10.0 percent in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
Increases in the volume of assistance exceeded 10.0 
percent in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Utah, 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, September 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 25, 1939] 







































































| Percentage change from— 
| — 
Number of Amount of Av ° 
State cases obligations | jytuet August 1939 in— September 1938 in— 
. recei ving incurred for no 
relief relief ! per cat 
Number | Amountof| Number | Amount of 
of cases j|obligations| ofcases | obligations 
Total for continental United States 3___. 1, 667, 000 0 a ee) Eee A 
Total for 43 States reporting adequate data. __. 1, 563, 243 36, 655, 856 $23. 45 +5. 2 +1.1 3+10.6 3+0.4 
Alabama 2, 193 18, 347 8. 37 +2.4 —6.4 —11.2 —14.8 
Arizona. . .. 2, 808 35, 805 12. 75 —4,8 —2.0 —1L4 —21.2 
Arkansas oak : 3, 809 17,819 4. 68 —1.3 —2.8 —6.5 —24.8 
California - . — . : ¥ 132, 043 3, 736, 182 28. 30 +6. 5 +1.2 .3 +40. 5 
Colorado. 14, 065 183, 005 13. 01 +12.3 +8. 2 ( O) 
Connecticut.. sian 21, 075 543, 564 25. 79 —3.6 +. 5 —7.2 —3.8 
Delaware 1, 653 30, 285 18. 32 +12.4 +65. 2 —26.5 —19.4 
District of Columbia... 1, 528 38, 552 25. 23 +2.6 +2. 6 +6. 3 +4.4 
Florida... » ai 9,614 65, 619 6. 83 1 +1.8 +6. 3 +5.4 
Georgia... . . _— —_ een 6, 125 30, 414 4.97 —2.1 +.3 —12.0 —30.2 
Idaho 1, 875 24, 425 13. 03 —1.0 —.2 (4) (4) 
Illinois ‘ 173, 208 3, 408, 653 19. 68 —.8 —3.8 +5. 4 —-9.1 
Indiana F na | 56, 621 695, 720 12. 29 +19. 3 22.7 +15. 1 +11. 2 
Iowa. _. 32, 021 493, 173 15. 40 +11.4 +6.0 +26. 7 +24.2 
Kansas 7 23, 378 281, 553 12. 04 23.4 +20. 2 +45. 2 +33. 9 
Louisiana... . mdied 7, 769 98, 920 12. 73 +.6 +.6 +5.0 —4 
Maine.__..- ; ot 59, 008 5 182, 125 20. 22 +2.6 +8.8 —9.7 —10.8 
Maryland , . ; ee 8, 459 181, 932 21. 51 +4.3 (®) —10.3 —12.4 
Massachusetts _ - : nace 70, 326 1, 766, 057 25. 11 +7.9 +1.7 +9.7 +1.6 
Michigan... ——= 64, 546 1, 316, 899 20. 40 +13.3 +11.0 —4.6 +7.1 
Minnesota 38, 622 938, 324 24. 30 +7,2 +4.0 +15. 3 +17.0 
Mississippi 1, 081 4, 251 3. 93 +8.4 —22.9 | +22. 4 +0. 5 
Missouri 23, 108 267, 357 11. 57 —8.1 —5.7 | —24.6 —15.8 
Montana 3, 955 55, 220 13, 96 +1.7 +6. 3 | —20.3 —26.1 
Nebraska____. 9, 887 107, 793 10. 90 +15.7 +4.9 | +38. 8 +17.5 
Nevada. 710 15, 030 21.17 —3.0 +1.6 | +9. 2 +57. 2 
New Hampshire 7, 326 158, 654 21. 66 +10. 5 | +5.3 | —9.6 —27.4 
New Mexico. : 2, 001 13, 059 6. 53 +3. 6 | +5.0 | +25. 3 +715 
New York 268, 076 9, 310, 571 34. 73 +1.6 +3.0 —2.4 —2.8 
North Carolina a 5, 727 35, 762 6. 24 —1,2 +1.5 +5.6 +20.2 
North Dakota ; 4,119 60, 773 14. 75 —1.9 —2.4 +1.6 —3.0 
Ohio - ’ 119, 761 ’ 1, 057, 524 16. 35 +-7.9 +9. 1 (*) (4) 
Oregon 7, 831 122, 999 15. 71 —2.0 —1.1 —12.9 —20.5 
Pennsylvania 319, 065 8, 805, 482 27. 60 +6. 2 —4.5 +30. 8 +30. 5 
South Carolina uiieldlitell 2, 357 20, 490 8. 69 —4.6 —4.7 —16.8 —32.3 
Texas 11, 227 90, 806 8. 09 —9.0 | —7.0 —7.2 —18.2 
Utah 6, 717 152, 808 22. 75 +17.4 | +30. 3 +122. 2 +158. 8 
Vermont 2, 456 54,975 22. 38 +6.6 | +12.8 —2.9 —6.5 
Virginia Sean 8, 051 72, 138 8. 96 —2.1 —2.7 —10.8 +16 
Washington 17, 690 237, 035 13. 40 +6. 3 +6.0 4 +8. 8 
West Virginia.. 10, 363 89, 038 8. 59 —3.9 —1.6 —53.2 —55.9 
Wisconsin . 49, 800 917, 569 18. 43 +12. 5 +.6 +26. 5 +33. 8 
Wyoming : 1, 189 19, 149 16. 11 —19.9 —22.4 —13.3 —14.3 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated *-__ . __.. 103, 900 1, 826, 000 PEER EEEe SERN, AES Ss aR ek 
Kentucky re re 4, 900 48, 608 |...... = SS! See 
New Jersey... ‘ re — 64, 600 1, 374, 000 |. --|-- “ was ciciteenieniscnas 
Oklahoma a 14, 000 | 48, 000 | BRS) ORFS RE ewyises* ipieeresnay 
Rhode Island tide 11, 900 281, 000 |_- iS PERS me RR are 
South Dakota sialaid 4, 200 | 58, 000 |. a NESTON Haren OM Se 
_ er ek. a ae ers 4, 300 25,000 |. := ae cians 





1 From State and localfunds. Excludes cost of administration; of materials, 
equipment, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and of 
special programs, hospitalization, and burials. 

! Partly estimated. 

* Percentage change for 38 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
comparable data for September 1938 and September 1939; does not include 
Colorado, Idaho, Ohio, or Washington. 

‘ Not computed, because comparable data are not available 
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5 Medical care amounting to $14,198 not included, because number of cases 
receiving this service is not available. 

§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

’ Medical care amounting to $49,042 not included, because number of cases 
receiving this service is not available. 

* Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except South Dakota 
and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State agencies. 
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and Vermont. Kansas reported the largest in- 
crease in case load—23.4 percent—and Utah the 
largest rise in the amount of obligations incurred 
for assistance—30.3 percent. The marked in- 
crease in total payments in Utah reflects the 
influence of several factors—an increase in budget- 
ary allowances in the largest county in the State, 
reduced WPA employment, and unfavorable agri- 
cultural conditions. 

Decreases in both the number of cases and 
amount of payments were recorded for 12 States, 
but in most instances the declines were small. 
Wyoming reported decreases of 19.9 percent in 
the number of cases and 22.4 percent in the 
volume of assistance, while in Mississippi the 
amount of obligations dropped 22.9 percent. In 
both these States, however, the number of cases 
assisted under the general relief program is 
extremely small. 

In the 39 States reporting comparable data on 
cases and payments for September 1938 and Sep- 
tember 1939, the total number of cases was 10.6 
percent greater in September of this year and 
total obligations 9.4 percent higher. Even though 
total payments for the 39 States as a group were 
well above the September 1938 level, smaller 
amounts were expended in September 1939 in 21 
States. The declines exceeded 20.0 percent in 8 
States; the largest—55.9 percent—occurred in 
West Virginia. Increased expenditures were re- 
corded for 18 States; in half these States the rise 
from September 1938 amounted to more than 20.0 
percent. Total payments were also higher in 
September 1939 in Washington, which is not 
included among the 39 States because comparable 
data on cases are not available. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


September payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $48.0 million. This 
amount includes assistance disbursed under State 
plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
payments made under State laws without financial 
participation by the Federal Government. The 
data on payments exclude all costs of administer- 
ing the programs as well as expenditures for certain 
items, such as hospitalization and burials, with 
respect to which there is wide variation in fiscal 
and administrative practice among the States. 
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_ Almost 98 percent of the total amount of obli- 
gations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance in September was disbursed in States 
administering these types of aid under the Social] 
Security Act. Of the $47.0 million paid to re. 
cipients in States with approved plans, $36.5 
million was received by 1.9 million aged persons, 
$9.4 million was paid to 300,000 families for the 
assistance of 723,000 dependent children, and 
somewhat more than $1 million was received by 
45,300 blind persons. 

In September slightly more than $1 million was 
expended for assistance payments to blind persons 
and to families with dependent children in States 
in which these types of assistance are administered 
without Federal aid. Payments amounting to 
$670,000 were made to 23,900 recipients of aid to 
the blind in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. The balance—$343,- 
000—was disbursed to 14,300 families in behalf of 
32,800 dependent children in Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Texas. 

Total obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance in all jurisdictions rose only 
slightly from August to September, but as com- 
pared with the level in September 1938 the total 
volume of assistance increased $4.7 million or 10.8 
percent. Total payments for aid to dependent 
children showed the largest relative increase—15.8 
percent. Disbursements for old-age assistance 
totaled 9.7 percent more than in the same month 
of 1938, and aggregate expenditures for aid to the 
blind 6.0 percent more. 


Old-Age Assistance 


The total number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance in the 51 jurisdictions with approved plans 
and the total amount of payments to these recipi- 
ents increased slightly from August to September. 
Small percentage changes in both items were 
recorded for all but a few States. 

In Colorado the amount of obligations incurred 
for assistance dropped 8.9 percent, although the 
number aided rose slightly. The total volume of 
payments for old-age assistance in Colorado shows 
a greater degree of fluctuation from month to 
month than is found in most States, because State 
funds for this program are mainly supplied from 
sales and liquor taxes, which are collected monthly. 
The amount currently available for assistance is 
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therefore largely regulated by the volume of tax 


the number aided and 7.4 percent in the amount of 


li. 
lic receipts collected in the previous month. obligations. Since June the number on the rolls in 
tes The number of persons assisted in Nebraska Tennessee had risen 75.3 percent; the expansion 
ial was practically unchanged from August to Sep- in assistance payments was much less, amounting 
“e- tember, but the amount of payments declined to 33.3 percent. In Maine both items were 4.1 
5 almost 7 percent. In Alabama the volume of percent higher in September than in August. 
8, assistance decreased 3.6 percent, principally be- All 51 jurisdictions made payments under plans 
he cause the amount of county funds available in the approved by the Social Security Board in September 
id largest county in the State was smaller than in 1938 and September 1939. In September of this 
yy August. Total payments in Florida continued to _ year the total number of recipients was 8.9 percent 
decline in September, although the reduction of above the level a year earlier, and the total 
is 3.3 percent was considerably less than the percent- amount of assistance payments increased 9.7 
is age decreases reported for July and August. The percent. The volume of payments was at least 
n retrenchment evident in Florida during recent 20.0 percent higher than in September 1938 in 
d months reflects the influence of limitations in the Alaska, Indiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
0 amount of State funds available for the present North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
0 fiscal period. In South Carolina the number of  nessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The exception- 
i recipients decreased 3.5 percent and the volume of ally large increase in Virginia is explained by the 
: payments 3.1 percent. The amount of State fact that payments under the Social Security Act 
f funds appropriated in South Carolina for the were first made in September 1938. 


special types of public assistance in the current 
biennium is smaller than the sum made available 
by the State for the 2-year period ended in June 
1939. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In September the total numbers of families and 
children receiving aid to dependent children in the 


Tennessee reported increases of 7.3 percent in 42 jurisdictions making payments under the 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-September 1939 ! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1939] 





Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 









































Number of recipients 
Year and month | Aid to dependent children * | Aid to 
Old-age = Aid to Total Old-age dependent Aid to 
assistance | the blind assistance children ? the blind 
Families Children | 

ee Saw ee ee seaieschanighaninntisindaiahdibiinihindaletsniniaigel Rititatnisdiinteiicainiedl $494, 741, 527 $390, 359, 993 $93, 417, 560 $10, 963, 974 
January . . 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 505 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
February 1, 625, 539 224, 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
March 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 303 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
April. 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 82, 115, 413 7, 580, 714 875, 906 
May... 1, 680, 052 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
June 1, 650, 205 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
) 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
August. . 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 885, 425 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 941, 347 
September 1, 734, 195 254, 860 628, 925 41,001 42, 335, 252 33, 308, 598 8, 071, 068 955, 586 
October 1, 638, 552 257, 430 633, 847 41, 448 40, 273, 967 31, 121, 023 8, 185, 856 967, 088 
November 1, 764, 589 261, 116 641, 737 42, 256 43, 419, 505 34, 017, 630 8, 418, 825 983, 140 
December 1, 779, 300 , 223 , 306 42, 938 44, 391, 519 34, 775, 384 8, 614, 677 1, 001, 458 

1939 total (9 months . PE PEASE ES Sa | 412, 642, 310 321, 114, 025 82, 280, 404 9, 247, 881 
January. 1, 791, 593 273, 730 670, 195 43, 370 44, 974, 581 35, 069, 408 8, 895, 374 1, 009, 799 
February -. 1, 803, 925 282, 175 686, 719 43, 757 45, 263, 35, 184, 085 9, 060, 264 1, 019, 051 
March 1, 817, 635 284, 328 600, 117 , 988 45, 429, 681 35, 243, 975 9, 161, 881 1, 023, 825 
April 1, 834, 129 282, 088 44, 257 45, 255, 733 35, 342, 588 8, 888, 077 1, 025, 068 
May 1, 836, 418 286, 243 691, 801 44,179 45, 221, 384 35, 244, 074 8, 956, 238 1, 021, 072 
June 1, 845, 928 297, 387 718, 110 , 589 46, 133, 239 35, 842, 868 9, 259, 492 1, 030, 879 
July_... 1, 861, 000 298, 996 44, 857 46, 574, 554 36, 224, 120 9, 315, 840 1, 034, 504 
August. .__. 1, 874, 716 200, 305 721, 330 45, 223 46, 794, 576 36, 434, 829 9, 339, 457 1, 040, 200 
September 1, 888, 057 300, 003 722, 927 45, 269 46, 905, 162 36, 548, 078 9, 403, 781 1, 043, 303 











+ Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 
* From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration 


and of hospitalization and burials. 


1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936-De- 
cember 1937. — include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under 
State laws for which no Federal funds may be expended and payments to in- 
dividuals in excess of amounts which can be ed from Federal funds. 
Figures are excluded for States not administering Federal funds. 
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Social Security Act and the total amount ex- 
pended for assistance to these recipients were only 
slightly above the aggregate figures for August. 


Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
September 1939 





In a few States, however, there were sizable 
percentage changes in one or more of these items, 
Massachusetts reported an increase of 6.8 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1939) 
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Percentage change from— 















































Number of 








Amount of ‘ | —— recipients 
obligations v ' 7 ver 1,000 
Region! and State pon Ay incurred for | amount per | August 1939 in— September 1938 in— po a. | 
payments te recipient a ——| population 
recipients Number of Amount of Number of Amount of ot a2 

recipients obligations recipients obligations | 9° Over 

SS 1, 888,057 | $36, 548, 078 $19. 34 +0.7 +0.4 +8.9 | +9.7 | +28 

16, 296 425, 808 26. 13 +1.2 —1.5 +8.7 +10. 0 | 139 
11, 989 247, 20. 65 +41 +4.1 —24 —2.7} 139 
80, 596 2, 277, 972 28. 26 +.6 +.5 +11.6 +12.9 | 244 
4, 570 108, u52 23. 64 +17 +1.6 +19. 6 +24. 2 | 5 a8 
6, 640 127, 163 19. 15 +.7 +10 +5.0 +7.3 | 148 
5, 585 85, 745 15. 33 —.3 +.5 +7.4 nT 143 
112, 547 2, 676, 698 23. 78 +.5 +.5 +3.9 +4.8 142 
2, 686 29, 429 10. 96 —L4 —L4 +3.2 +4. 5 128 
30, 130 599, 6546 19. 90 +.9 +2.1 +14.1 +19.7 121 
80, 495 1, 717, 884 21.34 —.7 —.5 —8.9 —8.5 130 
3, 283 81, 635 24. 87 —.6 —.5 +1.3 —.2 73 
17, 634 305, 885 17. 35 +.1 () +3.1 +2.2 163 
34, 430 340, 817 9. 90 +10 +11 +122 | +20. 0 247 
15, 230 147,750 9. 67 +28 +3.4 +259. 3 | +326. 3 101 
17, 706 222, 157 12. 48 —.3 —2.1 -—.§ —10.0 227 
45, 204 391, 832 8. 67 -.1 —.1 +7.2 +5. 0 244 
80, 138 1, 319, S44 16. 47 —1.5 —1.5 +17.3 | +10. 4 274 
120, 925 2. 743,815 22. 69 +16 +1.8 +8. 6 +7.0 250 
135, 721 2, 661, 890 19. 61 +13 +2.1 +10.3 | $18. 8 271 
65, 194 1, 132, 215 17. 37 +.7 +1.0 +40.7 | +49. 5 208 
Wisconsin 48, 137 i 958 21. 46 +1.2 +1.7 +14.6 +21.0 219 

Region VII: 

Se 17, 426 157, 536 9.04 +.6 3.6 +13.5 $9.3 158 
RR oa = 11.81 +.6 —3.3 +17.6 —1.0 385 
Se -——-- ae 182, 8.10 +.4 +.3 —35.0 10.8 172 
Mississippi... .. . 19, 860 147, 630 7.43 +.2 +.6 | +14.6 33. 6 232 
South Carolina . 23, 430 191, 677 8.18 —3.5 —3.1 +6.8 25.1 378 
‘Tennessee... _. 37,178 373, 490 10. 05 +7.3 +7.4 +63. 3 23.9 24 
(aes 62, 964 1, 059, 256 20. 00 +.6 +.6 +76 8 242 
Minnesota__ 66, 331 1, 373, 707 20.71 (*) (") $3.3 .3 40 

ebraska____. 27, 039 395, 383 14. 62 (*) —#8 +2.2 18 278 
North Dakota 8, 468 150, 1% 17. 73 +14 +1.6 +99 12. ¢ 35 
South Dakots 13, 878 229, 17.28 +.6 +.4 12.8 | 25.0 oD 

Region IX: 
Arkansas. __. 17, 382 103, 643 5. 96 +.7 +.4 —1.4 8 215 
Kansas... | 25, 062 442, 128 17. 64 +1.4 +23 +20. 6 | 16.0 215 
Missouri _. 76, 782 1, 453, 286 18. 93 +.5 +.7 +f. 4 12.5 246 
poms 69, 250 1, 219, 243 17.61 +.7 +.6 +7.8 25 0 582 
: 30, O15 319, 694 10. 65 +.1 +.4 +12.7 | +19. 5 370 
New Mexico 2, 897 46, 560 11. 95 +.7 +.8 +3. 4 | +11.3 2A) 
T béoee | 120, 520 1, 715, 450 14. 23 +18 +21 +7.2 +10.6 423 
Region XI: ‘ | 
Arizona... 7, 581 200, 314 28. 42° +13 +1.3 +16. 3 | 18. 5 446 
Colorado. - § 39, 440 #1, 117,010 2B. 32 +.6 —8.9 +6.0 | +7 6 * 488 
Idsho...... | 8, 375 180, 045 21. 50 +.1 +.1 —3. —4.0 313 
a 12, 226 218, 727 17. 89 -.1 —.1 —1.0 13.3 304 
bs pednesedescuccncseoceces a ae 20. 97 +.5 +.9 +4.3 +7.6 510 
SSS 74, 797 3.11 +.4 +.5 +10.5 +19.3 326 
Region XII: 
ee 134, 668 4, 371, 448 32. 46 +.8 +.9 +10.0 +10. 2 293 
Nevads..................... 2, 245 59, 26. 56 +.4 +.5 +10.9 10.8 974 
Oregon... .... 20, 741 443, 840 21. 40 +1.0 +11 +12.8 | 13.6 | 247 
Washington 38, 977 860, 072 22. 07 (’) () +7.1 | +6.8 12 
Territories: | oon + 
aemnad ; 35, 625 27. 83 +.9 1.5 +23. 2 +26. 3 2 
Hawaii... : 1, 707 18, 662 10. 93 —1.6 —17 —3.1 —15.3 17 
| 
Board administrative regions. § Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
: From Pree ty pe and local funds; excludes cost of administration 65 and over. 
and of and burials. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
Population as of July 1 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
of the Census. * Includes $93,630 incurred for payments to 3,326 recipients 60 but under 


‘ Adjustments have = nate for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 


anal for Ala 
Mississippi, 


cae Tennossee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and H 
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pases, Coonan, Idaho Louisiana, Mary 
ew 4% ew Mexico, a, \ eee South 


65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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percent in the number of children, although the 
number of families assisted was practically un- 
changed and the amount of obligations rose only 
slightly. The increase in the number of children 
reflects the addition of children from 16 to 18 
years of age. Under the amended Social Security 
Act, Federal funds may now be used to assist such 
children if they are regularly attending school. 

In New Hampshire all three items were from 
5 to 7 percent higher than in August. The 
program in this State has shown a sizable rate of 
expansion in each month since March of this 
year. Virginia reported gains of 5 or 6 percent in 
families, children, and payments. In Florida the 
number of families benefiting rose 5.0 percent, 
although the number of children and volume of 
assistance each increased less than 1 percent. 
The amount of obligations incurred in Utah was 
3.8 percent above the August level. 

In Alabama total payments to recipients dropped 
8.9 percent, while the numbers of families and 
children declined only 1.0 and 1.5 percent, 
respectively. As in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram in Alabama, most of the decline in assistance 
payments was caused by a stringency of county 
funds in the largest county in the State. South 
Carolina reported decreases of 4.6 percent in the 
number of families and 4.0 percent in the number 
of children and amount of obligations. These 
declines reflect the influence of a reduction in the 
amount of State funds appropriated to the State 
public-assistance agency for the biennium which 
began in July. 

Each of the 42 jurisdictions with an approved 
plan in September 1939 also made payments under 
the Social Security Act in September a year ago. 
In September of this year the total numbers of 
families and children were 17.7 and 14.9 percent 
higher, respectively, and the total amount of obli- 
gations was 16.5 percent greater. 

The greatest percentage increases from Septem- 
ber 1938 were recorded for Florida, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. The unusually large expansionsin Florida and 
Virginia reflect the fact that in each of these States 
payments under an approved plan for aid to de- 
pendent children were first made in September 
of last year. New Hampshire began to administer 
aid to dependent children under a revised plan at 
the end of September 1938. In Pennsylvania the 
primary factor in the marked growth in case load 
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and payments was the transfer to the program for 
aid to dependent children of a large number of 
families formerly on the general relief rolls in that 
State. 


Aid to the Blind 


Practically no change occurred from August to 
September in the total number of recipients of aid 
to the blind in the 42 jurisdictions with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, or in the 
total amount of assistance disbursed to these recip- 
ients. A large majority of the States reported 
small percentage changes in both items. 

In Connecticut the number of blind persons 
assisted declined 10.9 percent, and the amount of 
obligations dropped 11.3 percent. The data for 
Connecticut shown in table 8 represent combined 
figures for two programs operated for the benefit 
of the needy blind in that State. The decreases 
from August to September in the aggregate figures 
for both programs were caused by large percentage 
declines in the program administered without Fed- 
eral financial participation. In the program oper- 
ated under an approved plan there were small 
increases in September. 

Florida reported decreases of 3.0 percent in the 
number aided and 7.0 percent in the volume of 
assistance. As in the old-age assistance program 
in Florida, retrenchment in the program for aid 
to the blind in recent months also reflects the 
influence of limitations in the amount of State 
funds available. The number of blind persons 
receiving aid in North Carolina was 2.7 percent 
lower than in August, and the amount of pay- 
ments was 5.6 percent smaller. In Alabama the 
amount of obligations incurred dropped 3.9 per- 
cent for the same reason pointed out in connection 
with the declines in total payments for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children. The re- 
duced appropriation from State funds in South 
Carolina also affected the program for aid to the 
blind; the number of recipients and amount of 
payments each declined 3.1 percent in September. 

The largest percentage increases from August to 
September were recorded for Montana and North 
Dakota; in each State both the number of recip- 
ients and volume of assistance rose 5 or 6 percent. 
New York reported an increase of 3.4 percent in 
the amount of obligations incurred. 

In the 41 jurisdictions with approved plans in 
September 1938 and September 1939, the total 
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number of recipients was 8.9 percent greater in 
September of this year and the total amount of 
payments 8.7 percent larger. The sums disbursed 





for assistance were more than 20 percent above 
the level in September 1938 in Connecticut, Loui- 
siana, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Carolina, 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1939] 
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eee -* ~ recip- Percentage change from— 
| Number 
Amount of ——————|_ of recip- 
obligations | Average | August 1939 in— September 1938 in— fonts per 
Region ! and State incurred | amount |___ ,000 esti- 
ate | "te | semuher of sect Number of reci poptla 
men y Number of recip- yum of recip- a 
Families | Children recipients ? ients Amount ients | Amount | “on un- 
aacamemiiams of obli- _| of obli- | Gerié 
gations l gations | Years 
Families | Children Families | Children 
i 
Total..............--.----.----.- 300,003 | 722,927 | $9,403,781 | $31.35 +0. 2 +0.2 40.7) +17.7 +14.9 | +16. 5 4 
1, 430 3, 663 54, 052 37. 80 +1.9 +1.3 +2.2 +7.8 +5.2 +9.1 16 
10, 592 | 426, 826 627, 401 59. 23 +.1 +6.8 +1.2 +17.5 +21.2 +20.8 424 
545 1, 419 22, 091 40. 53 +5.0 +5.5 +6.8 +58. 4 +652.3 +67. 1 ll 
1, 155 3, 115 53, 460 46. 29 +.1 +.6 +.1 +17.7 +16.0 +13.8 17 
464 1, 358 13, 850 29. 85 +.7 —.7 +1.2 +35.7 +32. 1 +71.2 13 
36, 590 72,385 | 1,761,761 48. 15 +.2 (5) +1.4 +0.4 +7.2 +9.0 2 
500 | 41,215 15, 584 31.17 +1.2 +3. +2.0 +4.2 +7.9 +6.3 418 
10, 781 23, 660 321, 153 29. 79 +.2 () +.2 +.3 —2.3 +2.1 21 
29, 811 69,323 | 1,043, 871 35. 02 +1.4 +1.3 +14 +70.7 +61.8 74.9 4 
927 2, 709 34, 957 37.71 —2.0 —2.7 —16 —15.4 —19.1 —31.2 2i 
7, 336 19, 905 232, 552 31. 70 —.9 —1.1 +1.2 —.4 —L6 —1.0 44 
8, 078 20, 947 122, 776 15. 20 —.6 —1.0 —1.0 +9. 1 +2.9 +9.1 17 
1, 345 4, 367 29, 337 21. 81 +5.5 +5.2 +5.7 | +158.7] +1219] +211.1 5, 
7,314 20, 657 142, 432 19. 47 —.3 —.6 —2.0 +27.9 +23.8 +16.8 32 
14, 332 32, 707 499, 483 34. 85 —.5 —.6 +.8 +16.9 +14.3 +13.8 25 
10,279 | 429,052 393, 037 38. 24 —.7 —2.0 —1.0 —5.0 —6.8 —8.2 | 417 
16, 957 34, 793 467, 684 27. 58 +.2 (® +.3 +15.9 +12 +16.9 3 
11,711 | * 26,993 435, 875 37. 22 +1.1 +.9 +1.9 +13.8 +11.7 +18.3 730 
5, 480 16, 153 65, 11. 97 —1.0 —L5 —8.9 -4.3 —4.3 —35. 6 16 
53, 634 #9, 372 979, 764 21. 95 +5.0 +.8 +.6 |) +177.6 | +185.8 |) +3265 2 
3, 652 9, 808 74, 497 20. 40 —.6 —1L1 —.8 —17.9 —18.5 —21.1 10 
4, 392 12, 908 72, 16. 40 —4.6 —4.0 —4.0 +19.7 +19.9 +42.8 19 
9, 798 26, 033 179, 191 18. 29 +.3 +.1 ® —3.1 —5.2 —3.6 | 23 
+ | | 
ie 7,962 | 419,527 278, 414 34. 97 +11 +.9 $1.2) 430.1) +258 +29. 8 427 
- 5,029 | 911,391 * 122, 303 24. 32 +.1 +.1 —.2} +149] +123 +14.7 30 
I, cnancccccsssncesees 2, 090 4 5, 827 66, 31. 95 +.6 +.3 +.2 +910; +71.6/ +801 425 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas__.-. 4,044 10, 979 32, 711 8.09 —.6 —1.1 —.8 | —4.7 —6.3|) —7l 16 
EE ee j 5, 966 13, 521 158, 410 26. 72 +.2 +.2 +.6 +37. 1 +29.2 | +25.8 27 
Se | 9,971 23, 192, 159 19, 27 (5) —.1 +.1 +72. 2 +60. 5 | +7.5 2B 
iiddndedinaccatvasseuakeat 17, 317 39, 715 209, 147 12. 08 +.7 +.4 +.8 +17.5 +16. 1 +3 48 
Region X: 
enenibennies ---| 11,179] 31,761 238, 190 21.31 +.5 +.4 +.3 424.7} +21.7 +27. 1 47 
New Mexico. ene iy 4, 37, 023 21.91 +11 +1.7 41.9) +150! +162} +422 34 
. i | 
bai 2, 517 6, 900 80, 548 32. 00 +.4 | +1.0 +.9 +H.9 +24.4) +311 4 
aed 4, 865 11, 947 144, 478 29.70; —1.0)} —.6 —.3| +316] +244 +26. 5 40 
Tdaho........ ° 2, 633 6, 323 71, 791 27.27 | -.7 —.6 | —.2 | +.8 +2.5 +4.4 41 
Montana... ... 2,173 5, 093 58, 895 27. 10 +.4 | -1 | +.3 311 +20 +3.0 34 
A 3, 201 7, 900 114, 802 34. 88 | +.8 +1.4 | +3.8 +162) +129) +31.3 45 
SSS 700 1, 736 21, 802 31.15 +.1 | +.5 | +.3 421.7} +214 24. 5 26 
Region XII | | 
California... _... 13,955 | 434, 491 589, 269 42. 23 | +.6 +.4 | +.5| +124 $12.2} +198 +n 
Oregon - 1, 863 44,174 75, 064 40. 29 | +2.1 | +2.8 +2.1 +27.6| +28.8/) +364 417 
o Washington. ..._._. 4, 801 10, 896 140, 836 29. 33 —1.5 —1.3 —1.2 -17.9| -16.7}| —15 27 
Hawaii... 84 | 3,028) 27,704 32.44 -.9 -.5| 423) -10} -—9] 41 2 





! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and ‘ 
+ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 
9 eens on aainown aumber of tren 16 years of age and over. 


* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
7 Includes qian 2,753 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 
1,000 excludes t children. 


* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

* In addition, in 72 counties payments amounting to $17,280 were made from 
local funds without Federal puteyetion to 935 families in behalf of 2,232 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving aid 
from this source for September also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
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Vermont, and Virginia. The extremely large per- _ the fact that payments under an approved plan for 
centage increases in Virginia are attributable to aid to the blind were initiated in September 1938. 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
September 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1939] 


















































| 
Percentage change from— 
Amount of eeenateceer 5 _ Masher of 
; obligations Average i recipients 
Region ' and State re incurred for | amount per August 1939 in September 1938 in 100,000 esti-. 
I « payments to recipient emma a) i mated 
recipients * Numberof | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of ulation 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Total 45, 269 $1, 043, 303 $23. 05 +0.1 +0. 3 $48.9 4 +8.7 ’ 46 
Region I: | 
Connecticut § 221 5 5, 384 24. 36 —10.9 —11.3 +20.8 +55. 5 13 
Maine 1, 237 28, 338 22. 91 +.1 —.2 +.2 +.9 145 
Massachusetts 1, 146 25, 719 22. 44 —.1 —.1 +6.5 +111 
New Hampshire 316 7, 193 22.7: ~—13 —1.0 +6.8 +12.9 62 
Vermont 157 3, 276 20. 87 —-13 —1.0 +146 +42.7 41 
Region II | 
New York 2, 706 67, 567 24. 97 +.6 +3.4 +4.9 +11.2 21 
Region LIT: 
New Jersey 639 14, 603 22. 85 +.3 +.3 +9. 0 +11.8 15 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 211 5, 377 25. 48 —.5 —.6 —2.3 —6.6 34 
Maryland... 656 13, 799 | 21. 03 —.5 —.7 +6.7 +7.4 39 
North Carolina 1, 976 29, 614 | 14. 99 —2.7 —5.6 +.5 +2.8 57 
Virginia 804 11, 199 12. 53 +2.3 +1.4 +239. 9 +260. 9 33 
West Virginia 815 12, 958 15. 90 +.6 +.1 +12.3 +4.0 44 
Region V: 
Michigan 754 16, 942 22. 47 —.8 +.2 +20. 1 +14.9 16 
Ohio 3, 937 77, 362 19. 65 —.4 —.9 +.3 +.9 58 
Region VI: 
Indiana 2, 462 48, 983 | 19. 90 —.4 +.1 +.7 +3.9 71 
Wisconsin 1, 998 45, 611 | 22. 83 +.1 +.1 +1.9 +4. 6 68 
Region VII | 
Alabama 551 4, 676 8. 49 +.5 —3.9 +17.5 +13.8 19 
Florida ¢ 2, 154 $26, 732 | 12. 41 —3.0 7.0 | +10. 1 —6.5 129 
Georgia 996 9, O86 | 10. 03 +.9 +1.1 | —14.9 —22.9 32 
Mississippi 612 4, 439 7. 25 +2.2 +2.7 7) | (’) 30 
South Carolina 878 9, 589 | 10. 92 —3.1 —3.1 | +8. 3 +29. 0 47 
Tennessee 1, 611 | 17, 671 10. 97 +1.3 +1.3 +10.5 | —17.4 56 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 1,419 32, 873 23.17 +.4 +.4) +15.9 +16. 0 56 
Minnesota 836 21, 205 25. 47 +1.1 2.2 +17.6 +25. 4 32 
Nebraska 633 12, 740 20. 13 +.6 —.8 +5. 3 +8.5 46 
North Dakota 133 | 2, 675 20.11 | +4.7 +5.8 +14.7 +23. 2 19 
South Dakota 226 | 3, 657 16. 18 +1.3 —.4 +9. 2 —13.9 33 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas 640 4, 167 6. 51 +1.3 +13 +1.3 —26.6 31 
Kansas 1, 142 21, 345 18. 69 +1.0 +1.8 | +27.9 +19.8 61 
Oklahoma 2, 156 32, 107 14.89 +1.1 +1.3 +8.2 —.6 85 
Region X: 
Louisiana 968 | 13, 172 13. 61 $1.9 2.8 +38. 3 +45. 6 45 
New Mexico 206 3, 148 15. 28 +.5 + +2.0 +16. 4 49 
Region XI: 
Arizona 325 8, 213 25. 27 —.6 +.3 +12.5 +18.3 79 
Colorado . . 628 17, 357 27. 64 —.2 + +4.8 +3. 2 59 
Idaho 21 6,013 21. 40 —2.4 —2.9 —-.4 —3.7 57 
Montana 152 3, 118 | 29. 51 +5.6 | +5.0 (*) (’) 28 
Utah. 216 | 5, 609 25. 97 (*) +.5 | +2.9 2 42 
Wyoming 156 | 4, 302 27. 58 (6 —.5 —1.9 —5.2 66 
Region XII 
California 6, 683 321, 365 | 48.09 +1.0 +1.1 +13. 4 +13.7 109 
Oregon. 457 | 11, 529 | 25. 23 +-.9 +.8 +65. 5 | +4.8 44 
Washington 1, 016 | 30, 707 30. 22 +1.7 +1.6 +1.4 | —2.4 61 
Territory | | 
Hawaii 69 R93 12.95 | (*) (8) (*) | (°) 17 
i 
! Social Security Board administrative regions. * Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 
1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and Federal participation. 
of hospitalization and burials. ’ No approved plan for aid to the blind for September 1938. 
* Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. * Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 
‘ Comparison for 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with * No change. 


approved plans for September 1938 and September 1939. 
' Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 
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Data on the amounts disbursed for payments 
to recipients under the various public-assistance 
and Federal work programs, and the numbers 
benefited under these programs in each State are 
shown in tables 9 and 10. In August declines in 
the total volume of assistance and earnings were 


recorded for 29 States. 


The decreases were 5.0 





STATISTICS BY STATES, AUGUST 1939 


percent or more in California, Florida, Maine, 
Michigan, North Carolina, North Dakota, and 


South Dakota. 


Of the 20 States with larger ex- 


penditures in August, increases of more than 5.0 
percent occurred in the District of Columbia, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Tennessee. 


Table 9.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, August 1939 ' 
{In thousands] 







































































Cope fasnned Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public . — es ereresinrce 
assistance ae | Work Projects 
and earnings ruhed D Administration . 
State of persons certi y National | __ Other 
Special the Farm , | ny oo Federal 
employed Civilian | Youth Ad- : 
types of General | Security Ad- > work and 
under Fed- blic relief inistrati Conserva- | ministra- P ts Projects ‘ 
eral work pu . ministration | tion Corps | tion work rojec operated | Construc- 
assistance operated . tion 
programs projects ? by other 
cd the Federal projects 
PA agencies 
| 
Total... 1 $276, 171 $47, 725 $38, 085 $1, 211 $19, 37 $4, 151 $108, 063 | $3, 328 3 $54, 233 | 
Alabama.... 3, 391 240 20 7 508 101 1, 569 8 | 93s 
(SS : 1, 252 286 37 54 181 20 343 19 312 
Arkansas___. allele one . 2, 522 140 18 7 526 SS 1, 307 8 ya) 
California... _... siatsininatedlidiihdsahiniias 17, 943 5, 238 3, 691 62 714 139 5, 038 3s 2, 753 
Colorado... .. 3, 574 1, 388 169 18 195 40 982 108 675 
Connecticut... 3, 587 510 541 (*) 203 53 1, 136 42 1, 101 
Delaware__........- | 407 45 29 (*) 36 6 132 7 152 
District of Columbia 2,411 123 38 bem 54 16 501 142 1, 537 
DE itaicnwaccnos 3, 044 554 64 1 298 4y 1, 007 61 | wg 
Georgia_......- 3, 270 267 30 5 572 84 1, 685 53 i783 
Idaho.._.. 1, 065 258 “4 2 82 23 386 71 219 
Tilinois___. . 19, 355 2, 981 3, 543 5 1, 050 239 9, 200 69 2, 200 
Indiana... 7, 410 1, 636 567 | 2 447 &Y 3, 457 34 1, 177 
TIowa__....- 3, 782 1,147 465 | 1 45 1, 128 20 748 
“i 2, 758 612 234 | 42 245 77 1, 050 05 44 
Kentucky. 4, 062 401 $40 5 451 | 129 1,979 112 46 
3, 396 569 us 4 410 | 102 1, 516 ll 66 
Maine_....... 1, 474 319 167 3 133 | 51 294 0 475 
Maryland______ | 2, 529 550 182 1 192 22 584 132 Seif 
Massachusetts 13, 713 2, 913 1, 736 4) 619 103 5, 673 | 140 2, 527 
Michigan._._.. 11, 273 1, 852 1, 186 4 624 162 6, 005 30 | 1, 402 
Minnesota __. 6, 736 1, 669 902 | 4 503 78 2, 604 45 | R41 
Mississippi. 3, 024 152 6 | 361 423 8S 1, 068 13 g14 
M es 7, 252 1,727 233 14 758 88 3, 334 41 1, 007 
Montana......__. 2, 194 281 52 7 160 15 658 49 | 901 
Nebraska. _....-- 2, 698 560 103 36 215 | 43 1, 125 41 | 575 
Nevada.......... 363 63 15 0 20 | 3 73 4 186 
New Hampshire. 1, 365 134 151 (*) 43 22 387 15 | 613 
New Jersey....._. 10, 312 923 1, 343 1 578 143 4,710 156 | 2, 449 
New Merxico.____. 1, 088 86 12 | 58 151 38 404 15 234 
New York__..... 7 34, 012 4, 468 9, 041 | 6 1, 267 473 12, 324 284 6, 149 
North Carolina... 3, 201 493 35 | 2 481 65 1, 188 56 RSI 
North Dakota_.._. 1,113 217 62 | 72 213 36 310 32 171 
a 16, 729 3,171 1, 795 | 4 937 204 8, 507 61 2, 051 
Oklahoma... 4, 746 1, 451 $46 | 44 601 76 1, 725 68 | 733 
| ON RR: 2, 291 524 124 | 1 15 4 x09 21 | 632 
i natitennnscneseaheniits 27, 300 3, 128 9, 221 | 6 1, 247 256 8, 703 226 4, 514 
Rhode Island__._. ; siciaistaniid 2, 150 180 $319 (¢ 90 33 702 36 790 
South Carolina_. . mate 2, 782 283 21 | 4 345 100 1, 230 06 704 
South Dakota.... : ‘ : 1, 441 271 54 | 154 200 41 522 | 43 125 
Tennessee___..- 2 3, 673 544 $25 | 2B 499 wy 1, 305 | 29 1, 141 
. REE 7, 993 1, 680 Os 61 1, 076 202 | 2, 991 146 | 1, 739 
ae | 1,375 402 117 | 1 aS 34 | 494 | 13 | 226 
Vermont...... 525 102 49 | 1 32 | 7 198 23 | 107 
a das conic peciepininioin | 3, 652 182 74 1 438 | 55 | 760 166 1, 976 
Washington. RUSTE 25, 023 | 1, 033 226 | 2 | 294 43 | 1, 580 77 1 769 
West Virginia. 3, 103 385 91 1 322 106 1, 543 12 44 
isconsin...... 7, 101 1, 489 913 . 419 121 | 3, 015 31 1, 105 
eNO i RRR aE eae 71 101 25 | 8 49 9 | 135 18 368 
1 See footnotes on table 2. 3 Includes $669 not distributed by States. 
4 Total for all programs includes $3,778 earnings under NYA student-eid 4 Less than $1,000. 
program, not shown separately: $3,754 in Tennessee and $24 in Washington. § Estimated. 
50 Social Security 
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The total amount earned on projects operated 
by the Work Projects Administration declined 
in all but two States. Earnings of enrollees in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps declined in a 
majority of the States. On the other hand, earn- 
ings on other Federal work and construction proj- 
ects and obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance each increased in 36 States, 
and total payments for general relief moved up- 
ward in 29 States. 


Total earnings on WPA-financed projects oper- 
ated by other Federal agencies were higher in 
August in a large majority of the States. Pay- 
ments for student aid were made by the National 
Youtb Administration in only two States in 
August, whereas the amount earned on work 
projects of that agency increased in all but three 
States. Subsistence payments certified by the 
Farm Security Administration declined in more 
than half the States. 


Table 10.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, August 1939 ' 
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Recipients of special types of public 
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assistance } | Cases for 
a ali at seie ea — sub- |- 
| : | tence r 
| Aid to dependent — Work Projects 
, ) payments " 
State children | receiving | were cer- | National | Administration Other 
toe | | general tified by | Civilian | Youth Federal 
Old-age Aid to relief the Farm | Conser- | Adminis- Projects work and 
| assistance | the blind Security vation tration | Projects operated construc- 
Families | Children | Adminis- | Corps werk any by other tion 
, tration projects ? by the | Rederal | Projects 
PA agencies 
— ——_——_—_—— — a 7 — =— |] SE — —_- —_—_————_— —--- —_—_——_—_ 
' 

Total | 1,871,712 312, 683 | 751,078 | 69,021 1, 582, 353 72,427 | 289,132] 211,195 |1,908,128| 69,073 | 4496, 271 
Alabama. - - 17, 320 5,536 | 16,399 548 2, 142 248 7, 576 5, 943 40, 771 223 11, 618 
Arizona... -. | 7, 482 2,507| 6,829 327 2; 951 2, 628 2, 708 1, 247 6, 434 335 2, 880 
Arkansas _. 17, 257 4,070 | 11, 106 632 3, 859 386 7, 844 4, 393 35, 360 308 6, 860 
California -- - 133, 625 13, 867 34, 363 6,614 | 124,017 4, 784 10, 655 7, 178 79, 909 4, 499 20, 545 
Colorado : 39, 218 4,916} 12,022 | 629 12, 526 1, 006 2, 904 2, 057 16, 910 1, 863 6, 117 
Connecticut - 16,103} 1.419] 3,307 | 248 | 21,872 2 3, 036 2,264 | 17,118 774 8, 098 
Delaware 2,725 | 6} 1.13701..... 1, 470 9 530 400 , 556 114 1, 546 
District of Columbia 3, 303 946 | 2, 783 | 212 ee 809 889 7, 896 2, 103 10, 730 
Florida... -.- 36, 322 3,462} 9,295 2, 228 9, 234 58 4, 442 3, 141 36, 549 1, 368 6, 045 
Georgia 22, 434 3, 674 9,913 | 987 6, 257 222 8, 538 4, 334 43, 821 1, 210 9, 221 
Idsho.....- 8, 366 | 2, 651 | 6, 359 | oss| 1,893 50| 1,228 916| 7,306] 1,254 2, 166 
Illinois 133,933 | 47,500| 417,000! 47,700] 174,649 167 15, 668 12,611 | 155,642 1, 241 17, 620 
Indiana 64, 768 16,921 | 34,782) 2,472] 47,475 78 6, 667 5, 415 61, 685 494 10, 369 
lowa....-- 52,671 | 43,000 | 47,000 | 1,413 | 28,742 21 3, 405 2, 591 20, 589 424 8, 446 
Kansas 24, 719 | 5,954 | 13,490 | 1,131 | 18,938 2, 531 3, 660 3, 909 20, 171 1, 742 4, 520 
Kentucky. - 45, 255 4241 | 4772 | | 45,400 172 6, 726 6, 924 43, 178 1, 956 9, 366 
Louisiana 29, 991 11,127 | 31,642 | 950 | 7, 722 236 6, 117 5, 398 32, 903 272 8, 368 
Maine ‘ 11, 520 1, 403 | 3, 615 1, 236 | &, 782 92 1,991 | 1, 584 5, 456 595 5, 737 
Maryland 17,618 | 7,401} 20,124} 659 | 8,114 50 2, 861 | 1, 866 11, 422 2, 219 7,950 
Massachusetts 80,130} 10,585} 25, 119 | 1,147 | 65, 203 7 9,242} 4,541 81, 091 2, 810 20, 920 
Michigan 81,341 | 14,407] 32,914} 760 56, 944 195 | 9, 318 | 8, 146 97, 040 727 13, 031 
Minnesota 66, 352 7,874 | 19,351 827 36, 033 229) 7,512} 4,019 41, 637 844 9, 558 
Mississippi 19, 824 4104 | 4162 599 997 26,819 | 6,310 5, 205 31, 020 438 14, 383 
Missouri 76, 393 9, 973 23, 456 43, 655 25, 156 323} 11,319 5, 214 69, 143 743 11, 193 
Montana 12, 239 2, 164 5, 099 144 3, 889 3, 339 | 2, 393 1,011 9, 886 1, 048 7, 360 
Nebraska 27, 046 5, 024 11,377 | 629 8, 544 2, 421 3, 203 | 2, 435 20, 286 729 6, 569 
Nevada... 2, 236 4135 4330 | +10 732 |.. 292 | 185 1, 405 77 1, 329 
New Hampshir: 4, 493 519 1, 345 320! 6,632 i2 | 642 | 921| 7,034 27 4, 416 
New Jersey 29, 865 10, 758 23, 605 637 | 459,000 | 26 8, 633 6,654 | 64,875 1, 994 16, 743 
New Mexico 3, 869 | 1, 671 4, 847 205} 1,931 3, 024 | 2, 252 | 1, 844 9, 864 287 2, 951 
New York 112,020 | 36, 523 72, 399 2, 691 263, 751 192 18,910 20,571 | 149,517 3, 964 41, 378 
North Carolina 34,090 | 8,129] 21,162); 2,030) 5,796 120} 7,176] 3,436 32, 382 1, 360 12,114 
North Dakota 8, 346 2. 078 §, 812 127| 4,198 4,712} 3,181} 2, 120 6, 671 684 1, 976 
ai 119,013 | 10,351 | 29, 656 3,951 | 110,968 155 | 13,983 8,330 | 145, 276 1, 012 19, 043 
Oklahoma 68,788 | 17,202) 39, 543 2,133 | 4 13, 600 | 1,814; 8971 | 3,386 42, 425 1, 642 6, 669 
Oregon i 20, 542 | 1, 824 4, 059 453 | 7,993 | 46 2,317| 1,372 12, 882 372 | 5, 220 
Pennsylvania 81, 029 29, 411 68, 420 12,445 | 300, 355 | 210 18,610 | 10,868 | 134,335 3, 502 37, 935 
Rhode Island 6, 505 1, 154 | 3, 006 55 | 410,700 4 | 1, 346 | 1, 511 11, 854 416 5, 494 
South Carolina 24,277} 4,604) 13,448 906 | 2,471 159} 5,142] 6,259 32, 220 2, 074 | 8, 553 
South Dakota 13, 794 1, 729 3,975 | 223 3, 886 11,521} 2,990) 2,618 10, 454 732 1, 763 
Tennessee - . 34, 644 | 9, 765 26, 015 1, 590 | 4 4, 300 1,012 7, 451 5, 947 34, 967 600 | 12, 333 
Texas. 118, 369 | 112 242 12, 339 | 2,520} 16, 066 10,731 | 77,739 3, 452 21, 555 
Utah_. 13, 687 3, 265 7, 794 216 | 5,721 | 18| 1,317 1, 597 8, 76 581 2, 213 
Vermont. - . 5, 613 | 461 1, 367 159 | 2,304) 29 | 484 | 391 | 3,575 520 1, 232 
Virginia. - . ; 14, 868 1, 275 4, 153 874 8, 224 | 17 6,543 | 5,112 18, 937 3, 083 | 18, 248 
Washington - 38,973 | 4 874 11, 035 999 | 16,642 | 70 4,383 2,039 25, 189 954 11, 945 
West Virginia _. 17,854 | 7,336 20, 777 810 | 10,780 | 23| 4,801) 5,259 31, 371 233 | 7, 218 
Wisconsin . 47, 560 11, 588 26, 761 1,996 | 44,248 | 422 | 6, 254 5, 906 48, 037 595 10, 350 
Wyoming... . . ‘ 3, 223 | 699 1, 728 | 1596 | 1, 484 | 248 726 507 2, 486 327 3, 373 

1 See footnotes on table 3. 3 Includes 4 persons not distributed by States. 
1 In addition, 1,019 persons received student aid: 1,015 in Tennessee and 4 ‘ Estimated. 
in Washington. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


In™August $96.9 million was expended in 116 
urban areas for payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance, public general 
relief, and private assistance, and for earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration. This aggregate 
amount excludes the cost of administering all 
programs and of materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies required for the operation of work projects. 
Data are not available for the urban areas on 
earnings of persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, earnings under the program of 
the National Youth Administration, and earn- 
ings of persons employed on WPA-financed proj- 
ects operated by other Federal agencies or other 
Federal work and construction projects. 

Earnings on WPA-operated projects accounted 


for 52.3 percent of the $96.9 million disbursed in 
August. General relief payments by public agen- 
cies comprised 27.5 percent of the total, and 
obligations incurred for the special types of pub- 
lic assistance represented 19.4 percent. Assist- 
ance granted by private agencies accounted for 
less than 1 percent of the total. 

August was the fifth consecutiveymonth in 
which total payments for public and private 
assistance and WPA earnings declined. As com- 
pared with July, aggregate expenditures dropped 
$5.2 million or 5.1 percent. This decrease re- 
flects a further reduction in the amount of earn- 
ings on WPA-operated projects. In August such 
earnings totaled $50.6 million—11.3 percent less 
than in July. General relief payments by public 
agencies moved upward for the first time since 
March. August disbursements for this type of 
assistance totaled $26.7 million—4.2 percent above 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-August 1939 
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the July level. Total obligations incurred for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind amounted to $18.8 million, an 
increase of 0.8 percent from July. Expenditures 
for private assistance rose 3.0 percent in August. 

Underlying the decline in total payments from 
July to August for all areas combined were de- 
creases in 84 of the 116 urban areas. In 32 areas 
total disbursements dropped more than 10.0 per- 
cent; increases of like magnitude were recorded 
for only 10 areas. 

Because of the fact that WPA earnings for 11 
areas represent the amount earned on projects 
operated within the county in August 1938 and 
within the city in August 1939, total payments 
for August of this year can be compared with the 
total a year earlier for only 105 of the 116 areas. 
In these 105 areas total expenditures for assist- 
ance and WPA earnings were 24.1 percent lower 
in August 1939 than in the same month of 1938. 
The total volume of WPA earnings showed a 
marked decline—39.8 percent. On the other 
hand, total obligations incurred for the special 


Chart Il.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-August 1939 
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types of public assistance were 11.3 percent 
greater in August 1939, and aggregate expendi- 
tures for general relief extended by public agencies 
were 3.7 percent larger. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, August 1939 


[Corrected to Oct. 20, 1939] 
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| | ro 
Percentage change from— Percentage —~ Yormee of 
| | 
Type of agency Number of | Amount! July 1939 in— August 1938 * in— 
| 7 August July a. -Y 
| . x | 1939 1939 1938 * 
| | —- of! Amount ——- of Amount 
eS 4 ee ee a ee i 
Total... sutuactsthaciactaaa | 6s) 8 $96, 854, 900 |... aa me} eee — S| 100.0 100.0 100, 0 
Public agencies... __. inna | @® | ©96,065,618 |... nol ef EL | =24.3 99. 2 99.2 99.4 
Agencies ad ministering | 
General relief ’ ian . 962, 463 26, 670, 981 +3.0 | +4.2 +4.9 +3.7 27.5 25.1 19. 
Special types of assistance *......_. c 689, 279 18, 756, 975 +.7 +.8 +10.1 | +11.3 19.4 18.2 13. 
Old-age assistance " re 546, 170 13, 144, 705 +.8 | +.8 +8. 4 | +9.4 13.6 12.8 9. 
Aid to dependent children *__. | 120, 121 4, 882, 675 +.2 | +.7 +19.5 +17.5 5.0 4.7 3. 
Aid to the blind * iampnonsall 22, 988 729, 595 +.8 | +.5 +7. 4 | +6.9 8 of ‘ 
Work Projects Administration * ; | (1%) 50, 637, 662 (1°) | —11.3 (19) } —39.8 52.3 55.9 66. 
Private agencies " | @ | eh sei +.7 8 | 8 
Nonsectarian agencies 16, 482 | 331, 825 | +1.7 +65, 2 | —11 +3.9 SS 3 
Jewish agencies 6, 107 153, 644 | +2.9 | +.4 | +18 —L5 32 2 
Catholic agencies 8, 890 171, 125 | +1.9 | +11 —6.2 +.2 7 2 ‘ 
Salvation Army... 7,177 38, 943 | +3.0 | 20. 1 +68. 0 | 13. 4 (#2) (#4) (44) 
Other private agencies 6, 219 93, 745 +3. 2 | —2.7 —14.8 —9.5 a ok rs 
' i 





1 Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
report number of cases aided. 

+ Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

+ Based on data for 105 areas. Comparable data are not available for 11 
areas because WPA earnings relate to county in August 1938 and to city in 
August 1939. 

‘ Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases received 
assistance from more than 1 agency. 

5 Includes estimates amounting to $160,184. 

* Public agencies administered $582 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $9,293 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $96,074,329 and $780,571. 
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? Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

§ Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security | and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

1° Figures not available. 

1 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

1? Less than 0.1 percent. 








Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the ' 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, August 1939 


[Corrected to Oct. 20, 1939] 





















































| | Percent 
Public funds | chs ange in total 
| rom— 
State and city Area included | Total! - —_—_—_—— —— Private |———__ | 
| | 
Total | General | Old-age | Aid t0 4°) aiatothe| WPA | July | August 
relief? | assistance | ,, fidren?| Dlind? earnings ¢ 1939 1938 
| 
| 
Alabama: 
em. cvtlinscnvit County toni ba 820, 510 $6, 506 $21, 912 $18, 095 | $813 | $273, 194 $75 48.6) —528 
Sater ES 1 \ 1, 6 075 | 192 | 57,835 38 4 ani 
Calf - 70, 004 8, 629 2, 9: 384 4.3 55.3 
Los Angeles... ....._. ame er do_..........] 5,514,319 | 5,492, 543 | 1,695,954 | 1,734,820 | 202,478 | 152,821 | 1, 706, 461 21, 776 7.2 ia 
SSRIS ieteee do...........| 1, 205, 208 | 1,292,305 | 277,244 | 253, 295 50, 611 23,200 | 688, 045 2903] —7.4| -89 
Sacramento..............|..___ iidicntcens.) ne 273, 441 47, 745 107, 156 18, 286 7, 243 93, 031 #2, 062 | 2.5 -3.1 
San Diego. ---.-........-- yy “See 627,825 | 143,187 | 217,865 22, 941 11,475 | 232, 357 $676 | —8.6 64 
San Francisco. ..........|____. do_..........] 1,655, 283 | 1, 640, 355 416, 800 324, 188 49, 869 23, 874 825, 624 14, 928 1.7) —167 
Colorado: . es SET eb do. 677,165 | 674, 187 61, 183 334, 105 48, 142 3, 504 227, 163 2, 978 | 27| =} 
rs aiennglhnainnial City............| 207,867 205, 627 57, 553 31, 517 8, 354 490 107, 713 $2,240 | —15.9 (7) 
Hartford_.__.- ae See | Seen 244, 239 229, 875 58, 193 50, 913 8, 181 897 111, 691 614,364} -—9.6/ —I7,9 
New Britain.............|_.... do_.. 86, 903 86, 464 15, 540 11, 713 3, 390 104 55, 717 439 | —10.9| —29.6 
New Hoven eaqpesacodants wee paises = 257, 177 83, 300 50, » 073 9, 267 1, 039 113, 498 4,353 | —11.4 (1) 
Delaware: W ilmin SR accaniouiiis 165, 707 26, 891 17, 758 | Ss 111, 083 2,5! 58 | —20 
District of Columbia: Wash. 4 . : 
Ss A EE City............] 676,007 661, 973 38, 045 82, 037 35, 509 5, 412 500, 970 $14,034) -10.5| —225 
Jacksonville. ............ County... ..... 337,384 | 336, 580 6, 658 45, 920 7, 655 2,943 | 273, 404 84} -32|) -85 
RN Hei: do...........| 150,442 155, 392 5, 660 37, 336 10, 411 1, 993 99, 992 4,05} —6.1 —7.9 
Goargie: Atlanta. ........._. -----40...........} 513,007 | 506,614 10, 550 15, 894 15, 773 1,533 | 462855} 6,483 | —13.1| —31.0 
Ee Aa do__.........| 8, 384, 309 | 8,317,116 | 2,496,143 | 1,080, 579 79, 646 74, 339 | 4, 586, 409 67,193 | —7.1| —20.8 
a SR eptnoneraede ey SSS pe 265, 888 36, 875 39, 019 1, 450 3, 557 184, 987 1, 810 | 1.6 44.1 
RE MEE do_..........| 204,124 293, 403 38, 290 41, 301 21, 538 1, 638 190, 636 721 20. 6 ~%3.1 
Fort Wayne.............|..... , Seam e 212, 657 24, 056 39, 374 21, 569 1, 369 128, 289 1,684 | —20.1 | —32.7 
Indianapolis.............|_.... do...........| 919,027 907, 961 113, 968 134, 430 74, 007 6, 334 578, 622 11, 066 6.2) —20.3 
South Bend............./..... do...........| 908,155 307, 824 47, 489 37, 709 20, 015 047 201, 664 31) -—3.3) —25.1 
lo . _. __ SESERSRRR lege do...........| 288,744 287, 750 17, 483 51, 134 16, 786 2, 082 200, 265 v4 25.3 29.8 
wa: 
SSA SR | 448, 658 447, 639 69, 721 86, 859 4, 083 4, 987 281, 989 1, 019 -1.0) —2%.06 
ag a oe UR 197, 508 196, 927 60, 726 41, 005 4, 314 1, 646 89, 236 #581 +2.0 —7.0 
Ra ME (eae 243, 316 242, 940 4, 804 24, 884 12, 439 1, 236 189, 487 376 20. 0 9.9 
(“ws STR Enea ERE” 107, 702 106, 458 9, 068 15, 471 7, 324 924 73, 671 $1,244 | +4.3 13.9 
CP SSPE apes Seer ee 188, 238 187, 419 47, 184 37, 378 16, 114 1,671 | 85,072 819 3.9 -13.1 
Kentucky: Louisville... |" - RRS: 286,637 | 281,204 | * 17,385 33, 253 7,819 |......’....| 222,837 | #85, 343 9.3 33.1 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans.........__. ae 992, 851 982, 664 32, 222 62, 480 83, 043 4,470 | 800,449} 10,187 | —11.1 13.7 
(“eS Rea ~T 53, 705 53, 505 7, 095 13, 653 12, 743 445 | 19, 569 | 200 +2. +5L8 
Maine: Portland......_____. ee sbieieten 81, 597 80,907 | 15,851 16, 212 3, 919 1, 275 | 43, 650 690 7.8 r) 
Maryland: Baltimore....._.|____ | aca 716, 565 | 699, 195 169, 373 155, 567 143, 981 9,136 | 221, 138 17,370 | +1.9|} —127 
Massachusetts: } 
SE See do_.........] 2,512,973 | 2, 451, 839 502, 149 400, 557 211, 863 8,019 | 1,320,251 | 61,134 22 18.4 
i “aks, SRR eT “RE ; 195, 832 192, 883 32, 708 56, 724 7, 270 | 433 | 95, 748 2, 949 ? 16. 5 
Cambridge. __. YRS ii SERED 328, 104 325, 135 77, 128 42, 942 16, 72 1, 019 187, 326 2 969 4 —4.1 
i ARTE ee * _.| 262,518 262, 379 50, 511 56, 187 11, 394 | 994 | 143, 293 139 } 20.0 
Lawrence......___ a ee — 207, O54 206, 128 6 23, 169 44, 232 | 5, OOF | 555 133, 164 9 . 10.2 
= aie jae cs 2 397, 322 305, 756 62, 013 65, 190 15, 308 | 739 | 252, 506 1 ' ; 2.5 
TE PER, aE do... | 246, 486 243, 639 51, 201 77, 509 | &, 733 | 715 105, 481 2,84 f 28.2 
Malden__.__... SEA Ea | 135, 056 135, 026 41, 217 29, 637 6, 112 | 260 57, 800 14.9 6 
| ee eee do_.........] 270,449 278, 316 60, 025 7,613 10, 537 | 881 129, 280 1, 133 . 22.6 
Newton. ___. ate a ae RD ssieia | 100,711 99, 154 31, 156 17, 672 8, 277 122 41, 927 1, 557 13 14.4 
Springfield _-___. ~------|-.---40_-........| 344,126] 340,745 | ¢96, 563 77, 22, 391 | S12 144, 853 #3, 381 1. 12.2 
ae Re RSs FT | 463, 777 157, 274 88, 689 26, 285 Sil 190, 718 2,951 2. 2 8.6 
Michigan: | | | | 
Detroit__......_- ...--| County... | 4, 181, 059 | 4, 160, 098 722, 000 264,417 | 371, 098 | 5,208 | 2,797,285 | 20,961 44 
Tee ae “Re i 375, 838 375, 672 48, 795 58, 851 21, 899 | 504 245, 623 1AG ‘ 56. 0 
Grand Rapids_- MM a Se 540, 068 539, 265 46, 666 108, 234 25, 530 1, 208 357, 627 803 85 4.8 
Pontiac._....._. it Wctscccacel 310, 934 37, 068 50, 915 23, 140 520 199, 291 2 51.9 
 itidericieacinsrenn eo | 175,731 175, 184 19, 200 31, 279 14, 924 384 109, 397 547 10. 4 41.4 
Minnesota: | 
Sa ee —— 707,086 | 156,416 | 112, 334 | 33, 633 2, 261 402, 44 4, 642 1.0 
Minneapolis.___. -|..-.-0_.........| 1,472, 867 | 1,466,756 | 406, 584 305, 341 52, 717 4, 537 697, 577 6, 111 13.4 4 
|) a i, RS ne 726, 662 721, 377 192, 859 116, 972 24, 244 2, 943 384, 359 5, 285 +1.8 1.2 
Missouri: | 
Kansas City —— <-= "eee 786, 737 776, 110 | § 63, 458 160, 382 8, 972 $10, 675 532, 623 $8 10, 627 s 7 
Gt. Louis........ aaa | City and county. | 1, 579, 388 | 1,559,647 | 130, 248 209, 616 | 35, 418 917,175 | 1, 167, 190 19, 741 { 1. 3 
Nebraska: Omaha......__.._.| County..._._... 508, 712 501, 959 | 8, 529 75,502 | 32,838 2, 386 382, 704 * 6, 753 1.3 33.0 
New Jersey: 
e's 515, 381 514,911 | 159, 422 27,009 | 23, 789 1, 109 303, 582 470 +4.1 ) 
|? fae. Dctennnteatl 1, 315, 122 1, 311, 970 475,000 | 59,225 | 60, 717 | 2, 090 714, 938 3, 152 +9. 7 
IT Be gan “eee 185,825 | 184,344 | 55,356 17, 264 | 13, 330 | 655 97, 739 1, 481 5. 2 
See footnotes at end of table. 
“ Social Security 
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2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 


Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, August 1939—Continued 
[Corrected to Oct. 20, 1939] 




















Percentage 
Public funds chan in total 
from— 
State and city Area included Total! |--—— es Feivate 
Aid to Aid to A 
Total Cua f- —. 2 dependent the earn- 4 - 7 
= children?| blind ® ings 4 
New York: 
Albany. -- City. $145,300 | $143, 506 $35, 005 $15, 128 $4, 378 $644 $88, 351 6 $1, 794 —1.2 ¢) 
Buffalo -... . | 1, 297, 355 | 1,286, 029 704, 032 89, 260 59, 927 2, 841 429, 969 11, 326 | —12.9 —21.6 
New Rochelle. -. | RRS = 96, 005 95, 668 62, 218 11, 046 3 29 13, 432 427 +3.0 —5.9 
New York paldsibinedl do 18, 480, 086 |18, = 041 | 6,171, 565 | 1,334, 274 | 1, 260, 973 39, 524 | 9,479,605 | *® 185, 145 —6.5 —20.4 
Niagara Falls... ; a 93, 329 729 48, 491 8, 189 6, 660 108 29, 28 600 | —17.0 (’) 
Rochester - - . RR 618, 209 es 376 373, 611 109, 588 38, 113 2,279 92, 785 1, 833 +5.4 (*) 
Syracuse... : County........- 442, 347 439, 026 244, 945 65, 655 923 106, 600 3, 321 —9.5 —28.5 
Utica ‘ AS: 140, 902 138, 770 47, 096 34, 862 13, 449 382 42, 981 2,132 | —12.2 ¢) 
Yonkers. _. Si cwiiinietninincstaal 286, 531 282, 292 103, 057 20, 234 19, 493 364 139, 144 4, 239 +5. 2 —6.0 
North Carolina: 
Asheville... ol 116, 927 116, 927 3, 307 12, 221 4, 568 946 68 —— EEE —7.2 —20.1 
Charlotte_. SSS: 78, 965 78, 353 4, 909 16, 616 6, 489 1, 620 48,719 612 | —17.0 —16.5 
Greensboro CG itnenawnd 80, 671 80, 613 2, 115 16, 178 6, 675 1, 391 54, 254 *58 | —10.9 —I1L4 
Winston-Salem t do WES 106, 998 101, 664 6, 197 13, 856 5, 673 970 74, 968 5,334 | —11.1 —5.8 
Ohio: 
Akron ‘ _ eee 803, 909 801,146 | * 129, 757 78, 018 13, 663 1, 915 577, 793 2,763 | —13.3 —42.5 
Canton ‘ | REESE 405, 567 405, 449 56, 81,112 12, 913 1, 999 252, E79 118 +.7 —37.5 
Cincinnati = ..-| 1,060, 546 | 1, 047, 747 221, 317 188, 457 29, 5, 375 602, 742 12, 799 —6.6 —29.8 
Cleveland. . do... ...-| 3,313,776 | 3, 275, 685 704, 826 232, 481 109, 194 8, 133 | 2, 221, 051 38, 091 —7.1 —42.2 
Columbus ...do * 740, 743 739, 200 114, 739 157, 466 17, 101 6, 249 443, 645 1, 543 —6.3 —28.2 
Dayton _.do 530, 617 529, 090 98, 546 114, 430 14, 186 2, 568 , 360 1, 527 —3.2 —32.7 
Springfield - - _ elon 154, 547 154, 547 8, 610 54, 188 4, 132 * (Rr oO SSS —11.2 —34.6 
Toledo. ..- | inked 970, 340 969, 849 194, 163 127, 623 15, 470 4, 342 628, 251 491 +3.4 —46.1 
Youngstown ee 383, 611 383, 308 60, 641 49, 609 10, 709 3, 208 259, 141 303 | —27.2 —650.2 
Oklahoma: Tulsa do =i 201, 683 196, 309 9, 110 83, 450 16, 382 2, 505 , 862 5, 374 —9.6 —28.7 
Oregon: Portland do - 596, 013 594, 956 69, 132 168, 461 21, 279 5, 049 331, 035 1, 057 —8.8 —17.6 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown | a 229, 387 228, 712 59, 322 21, 026 9, 005 5, 408 133, 951 675 | —10.7 —38.5 
Altoona. --. ‘ | do_... oF 307, 049 306, 995 128, 329 30, 425 17, 858 6, 204 124, 089 54 —2.5 —30.5 
Bethlehem “ | do sieeaniias 244, 180 243, 492 48, 879 21, 291 11, 886 5, 480 155, 956 688 | —21.2 —34.2 
Chester .__. | do ee 272, 060 270, 662 69, 862 31, 522 16, 226 7,194 145, 858 1,398 | —12.4 —28.2 
Erie. do 362, 167 362, 130 126, 940 44, 969 16, 946 7, 769 165, 506 37 —6.5 —23.7 
Johnstown | do 504, 363 504, 117 159, 990 34, 262 30, 415 7, 389 270, 061 246 —2.1 —16.5 
Philadelphia | do 4, 882,940 | 4,840, 7 2, 508, 742 357, 155 314,7 70, 218 | 1, 589, 845 42,215 | +15.7 +3.0 
Pittsburgh . . | do 3, 156, 883 | 3, 135, 7: 1, 754, 898 230, 718 164, 343 37, 240 948, 569 $21, 115 —7.1 —27.9 
Reading | do “ase 414, 010 412, 889 142, 401 36, 284 11, 584 8, 940 203, 660 1,141 | +26.6 —18.7 
Scranton do ae 886, 440 883, 519 553, 130 50, 128 36, 712 10, 492 233, 057 62,921 +8. 5 —30.9 
Wilkes-Barre do a 1, 166, 955 | 1, 165, 618 685, 505 52, 289 43, 626 13, 717 370, 481 1, 337 —.6 —29.6 
Rhode Island: Providence. __| City we 442, 787 437, 017 159, 587 , 904 20, 481 39 199, 654 5, 770 +.5 () 
= Carolina: Charleston. | CRN = cecsnce 159, 887 159, 442 2, 834 12, 231 5, 543 778 138, 056 445 —2.1 —14.3 
ennessee: 
Knoxville ‘ née ai eee 140, 660 140, 428 3, 545 16, 485 15, 413 713 104, 272 232 —7.9 —7.0 
Memphis... ee ae 319, 634 317, 242 17, 794 48, 161 19, 352 3, 073 228, 862 2, 392 +5.0 +17.2 
7 Nashville....._. do a 198. 197 197, 385 1, 629 36, 466 16, 832 2, 224 140, 234 812 —8.7 +3.2 
exas: 
a | —— 309, 971 306, 171 10, 758 92, 367 |} 3, 800 —7.6 —14.0 
El Paso... | See 72, 600 72, 312 125 7) EEN SSR 59, 116 288 | —16.5 —8.1 
Fort Worth | do 290, 442 298, 19, 495 72, 406 |. ae 207. 093 448 | —12.4 —9.5 
Houston | ee 336, 147 232, 918 23, 132 kh | Sa 228, 005 3, 229 +2.7 +4.8 
San Antonio SSS 300, 771 296, 270 sea dei . & | ey 225, 070 4, 501 —6.2 +2.7 
ae — Lake City... do nee 410, 747 408, 872 67, 184 98, 085 40, 601 1, 364 201, 638 1€ 1, 875 +.4 —5.3 
irginia: 
Norfolk 0 78, 277 77, 669 6, 327 8, 610 1, 560 77 60, 399 608 +1.5 +.9 
Richmond earite* GM: scctsincotiimitiendl 149, 407 142, 868 21, 110 10, 673 1, 325 RS4 108, 87 6, 539 —7.1 +2.7 
Roanoke . 7 do.. 24, 489 24, 489 1, 978 3, 973 7 | ae —21.8 —25.8 
Washington: 
Seattle. 0 eee 822, 967 817, 004 129, 353 235, 786 31, 672 7, 742 412, 541 5, 873 —1.6 —34.6 
Tacoma__. a RR 420, 319 420, 319 35, 998 101, 158 17, 933 2, 613 8 Sas: +13.3 —29.0 
ale aa Huntington... | oe 153, 529 152, 676 3, 996 9, 939 5,171 670 132, 900 *853 | —14.0 —35.1 
nsin: 
Kenosha. ..... ‘ oe 218, 666 218, 489 31, 099 23, 694 17, 037 1, 492 145, 167 177 | +118 —25.0 
Madison 7 Ee 252, 746 242. 489 26, 460 45, 778 23, 396 965 155, 890 257 —3.4 —43 
Milwaukee ihindpiaanadl do _...-} 2,013,942 | 2, 004, 082 474, 686 197, 937 97, 585 9,045 | 1, 224, 829 9, 860 +7.5 —17.7 
Racine... . siti i csccmindauil 210, 951 210, 279 44, 809 , 695 19, 126 849 18, 800 672 +6.9 —3.4 






































! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

4Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

‘Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for 
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these areas for cunings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the W 

‘Includes direct fe "work relief and aid to veterans. 

* Includes estimate. 

‘Comparable data not available because WPA earnings relate to county in 
Au ust 1938 and to city in August 1939. 

elates to city. 
' Estimated. 
1° Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 





General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, September 1939 


Reports on general relief operations during 
September were received from 19 cities, including 
all cities with populations of more than 400,000 in 
1930 and Rochester, N. Y., which is somewhat 
smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During September 659,000 cases were aided in 
the 19 cities, with an expenditure for relief of $19.3 
million. Three percent more cases were aided 
than in the previous month, and the amount 
expended for relief decreased less than 1 percent. 

Sixteen cities reported more cases receiving 
relief than in August, as shown in table 3. In- 
creases ranged from 10 to 19 percent in Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, and San Fran- 
cisco. In eight cities the increase was 4 percent or 
less. Decreases amounted to 17 percent in St. 
Louis and 3 percent or less in the remaining two 
cities. 

Eight cities reported a decline in September in 
expenditures for relief. The decreases ranged 
from less than 1 percent in New Orleans to 7 
percent in Chicago. In Chicago, as in August, 
payments were limited to 65 percent of the stand- 
ard budget because of shortage of relief funds. 





Increases amounted to 13 percent in Detroit, 6 to 
8 percent in Buffalo, Cincinnati, and San Fran. 
cisco, but were less than 3 percent in the remaining 
seven cities. 

Data from which the average amounts of relief 
per family and per single-person case could be 
computed were available for 15 cities. These 
averages do not necessarily reflect adequacy of 
relief in the various cities, since many factors 
affecting their comparability must be taken into 
consideration. The largest average amounts per 
family and per single-person case were reported 
for New York, $44.73 and $25.88, respectively; 
the smallest averages were $23.80 per family 
case in Milwaukee and $8.52 per single-person 
case in St. Louis. The average per family case 
was above $40.00 only in New York and Rochester, 
but ranged between $30.00 and $40.00 in seven 
cities. The average per single-person case ex- 
ceeded $19.00 only in New York City. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents available data on the number 
of general relief cases in households with income 
from other specified sources. Cases receiving 
supplementation of unemployment benefits com- 
prised less than 1 percent of the relief cases in 
every city except Detroit. Earnings from regular 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and 
single-person case in selected cities, September 1939 



































Average amount Percentage change from 
Number of j August 1939 in 
City cases receiving | a of —— —r— — 
er family er single- umber o Amount 0 
veutet Per family | P - | Number of | t 
case person case | cases relief 
“i es 
a een cleus ainbinkentimnineduthdiaeeaeanwont mies 7, 013 $164, 148 (?) (?) +5.7 | +1.2 
Boston...... Sinn taneminiseimesiwbiamanantbeniaasneeeee dil 18, 009 428, 678 27. 67 $17. 50 +10.0 —5.0 
She ph debinthisiga send bembindbitnedmndeceeigumnen ena 18, 867 640, 917 38. 75 18. 85 +4.0 +8. 1 
a a a  e emeninnl 3 105, 749 3 2, 265, 152 (’) @) —3.0 —7.2 
ra cteubaivanamobcesbeembena 8, 913 202, 266 24. 59 16. 49 +2.2 +8.4 
ai iain ss neice ei eainkanenenideeeeseiiill 27,942 649, 783 28. 73 15. 03 +13.7 +11 
EES ES IEEE NE oe Teen 20, 701 701, 170 37.78 17.97 +15. 6 +13.0 
iii Ra et RENE SEELEY LE NET TR AE 1, 528 38, 552 31. 04 18. 84 +2.6 +2.6 
ER ELS Se ieee eS 55, 335 , 734 39.12 15. 04 +3.9 +.1 
Milw SER a ee NN eR ep e 23, 727 1 475, 419 23. 80 11. 63 +18.5 —5.6 
a ia i a sini sbmmaneipauinnpaaaeaa 13, 356 357, 175 31.13 18. 62 +3.7 —4,1 
ellen cinnencdumntnindepiabiiesiocsonidanedneantatned 16, 033 , 968 32. 40 17.70 +6.9 | +.1 
ITT rlsotlliit tices cain nenbibineddimenamatiamabligansemnbats 1, 737 32, 056 24. 34 15. 31 | —2.4] —.5 
ETN TT I LE ORD APO ee Oe aah 165, 753 6, 257, 647 44. 73 25. 88 +.5) +L4 
Ga a a ea sR DRG * 80, 399 2, 374, 413 (?) (?) +1.8 —5.2 
ESSE SRT ae eee ae 461, 162 1, 687, 870 () @®) +6.9 —3.6 
ll nsiep eee cndunnstanndssbbbiedmodaboegenssbnene 9, 306 3Al, O41 40. 70 18, 04 +.1 +.1 
a nemeinendubeae 6, 321 114, 242 24. 18 8. 52 —16.5 —5.0 
ic cunstinnadndinsincibbhibtiewadshesaianedsanndad 16, 863 442, 525 39. 23 18. 11 +17.4 +6. 2 
1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, eq am. anc other items ‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
incident to o: jon of work programs; and of special! programs, hospitaliza- ‘Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 
n, and bu * Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief to 
t Not available. em ~ able cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 
+ Includes —y yy aid from al di ments: Transportation cludes $22,152 which covered cost of operating a commissary. 
Service, 677 ildren's and Minors’ ice, 2,381 ¢ $55,467; } Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
Nursing Home yy = of cases not available, $1, Shelter once during month. 


Division, 2,151 cases, $11,431. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
September 1939 





—_— 


Percent of general relief cases in 
households receiving '— 





Number F 
a of cases | 1,,.,,.| Earn- | | ag 
City receiving | ° io m- | “ings WPA Old- Fmh4 
relief | Tent | from | carn- | gals “tat 
bene- emsploy.| 088 in 3 | | chil- 
fits x | dren 
ment | 
— : | 
Baltimore , 013 0.4 0.4 | 1.4 4.5 
Buffalo. ...--.- ' 18, 867 7] 8&0 ae 2 6 | 1.2 
Chicago. . - . - - 105, 749 ® | @® 2) 2.0 | 1 
Cincinnati. 8,913 2 4.2 1.0 | 2.4) .6 
Cleveland : 27, 942 e 4.9 5.6 | 3} @® 
Detroit on 20, 701 1.1 | 5.7 5.1 | 3.0 | we 
District of Columbia‘ 1, 528 | a Se . | | RSA 
Los Angeles ** 55, 335 . (2) 7.7 @ (2) 
Milwaukee 23, 727 2 4.6) 15.4 1.3 - 
Minneapolis 13, 356 | 2 2.2 11.9 | 4.9 4.3 
Newark 16, 033 | 7 tt Re % | eae a 
New Orleans * 1, 737 ee 3.0 1.4 | .6 
New York 165, 753 .4 (?) | 3.3 | 2.9 | 1.7 
Philadelphia 80; 399 6; @ | 23} @ | @ 
Pittsburgh *. 61, 162 8 (*) 27) @ () 
Rochester. - . 9, 306 5 12.6 | 5.3 | 5. 2.8 
San Francisco * 16, 863 3 (?) | 71.2 | @® (2) 








1 Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for 8 cities. Such cases amount to 0.6 percent of cases 
receiving relief in the District of Columbia; 0.2 percent in Cincinnati; 0.1 
percent in Baltimore, Buffalo, Milwaukee, New Orleans, and Rochester; 
and less than 9.1 percent in Cleveland. 

2 Not available. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

‘ Accepts only unemployable cases 

§ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

’ Base is number of cases open on last day of month rather than figures 
shown in first column of this table 


employment were supplemented in 19 percent of 
the cases in Newark, 13 percent in Rochester, and 
no more than 8 percent in the other cities. Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis supplemented WPA 
earnings in 15 and 12 percent, respectively, of the 
cases receiving relief. In Baltimore, where there 
is a legal limitation on the amount which may be 
granted to s family for aid to dependent children, 
35 percent of the cases were receiving general relief 
to supplement grants for aid to dependent children. 


Case Turn-Over 


Sixteen cities opened more cases than in August. 
In Newark and New York the number of openings 
more than doubled. On the other hand, 15 cities 
closed more cases than in the previous month. 
In Boston, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee the num- 
ber of closings was more than twice as large, and 
in Newark three times as large. 

Between 10 and 20 percent of the openings in 13 
cities were cases never previously aided by the 
agency. In Baltimore 48 percent of the openings 
were new cases. Such cases constituted between 
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5 and 9 percent of the openings in Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New York, and Pittsburgh. 

Accession and separation rates for September 
are shown in tables 5 and 6. These rates repre- 
sent the number of openings and the number of 
closings as a percent of the average number of 
cases open at the beginning and end of the month. 

Except in New Orleans and the District of 
Columbia, which limit relief to unemployable 
cases, accession rates ranged from 3 in St. Louis 
to 39 in San Francisco, and separation rates ranged 
from 3 in Cleveland to 28 in Milwaukee. Acces- 
sion rates were higher than separation rates in 
11 cities. In Cleveland, Detroit, and San Fran- 
cisco accession rates of 18, 29, and 39, respectively, 
were accompanied by separation rates of 3, 11, 
and 27. Relatively high turn-over in case load 
was shown by figures for Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, and San Francisco, where both acces- 
sion and separation rates were 20 or more. In 
Buffalo, Rochester, and St. Louis turn-over was 
comparatively low, with both accession and sepa- 
ration rates below 10. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


Transfer to and from WPA employment resulted 
in net increases in case load in 11 of the 17 cities 
administering relief to both employable and un- 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, September 1939 





























Percent opened for specified reason 
te Ac- 
- rof | ces Loss Loss 
Cy s | sion ton of | jana ed td All 
opened | rate! | employ- | employ- | other 
a —~— 4 mY reasons 
benefits | 
Baltimore..........| 1,421 | 23.6 0.4 | 24.8 15.3 59. 5 
hs wscadecadaidai 2, 877 | 19.0 8 | 17.4 63.5 18.3 
Sa 1,645 | 9.0 3.1 | 31.5 42.5 22.9 
> Ses 7, 036 6.4 .8 15.3 68.0 15.9 
Cincinnati_- coosl Le | ae 3 6.2 69.8 23.7 
Cleveland. -.......- 4,898 | 17.8 1.6 5.9 78.8 13.7 
RET See 5, 537 | 28.8 2.8 9.7 60. 4 27.1 
District of Colum- 

__ |, ere aa a 8 5 ae ee 3 100. 0 
Los heated $4__.__.| 9,656 | 19.7 2.0 | 20. 1 49.2 28.7 
Milwaukee *_ ..._.. 6, 766 | 35.4 8} 1L.8 66. 2 21.2 
Minneapolis ._......| 2,260 | (5) 6 18.7 68.7 12.0 
| ern 2,132 | 15.4 1.0 | 11.1 69.7 18.2 
New Orleans?_____- 41 ES a ER R- diene 100.0 
i fi. orm 24,735 | 16.8 2.8 | 6.7 69.8 20.7 
Philadelphia___.___- 6,951 | 3 4.6 | 21.0 56.7 17.7 
Pittsburgh *___.__- 8,443 | 16.0 6.2 11.0 7.3 11.5 
Rochester... .... 732 7.6 2.7 27.8 37.4 32.1 
St. Louis , R eS Ene lewsccued e 1.0 4 98.6 
San Francisco ¢.....| 5, 508 | 38.8 | 20; 55.8) (4 





1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

2 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

3 Includes ficures for entire county in which city is located. 

‘ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 

' Not available. 
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employable cases. In Cleveland and Detroit loss 
of WPA employment accounted for accession 
rates of 14 and 17, respectively, while transfer to 
the WPA was responsible for separation rates of 
less than 1. The result was a net increase of case 
load in each of these two cities of over 3,000 cases. 
Termination of WPA employment was the 
reason for more than one-third of the openings in 
every city not limiting relief to unemployable 
cases except Baltimore and St. Louis. This rea- 
son accounted for 79 and 71 percent of all openings 
during the month in Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
respectively. On the other hand acceptance for 
WPA employment accounted for 70 to 80 percent 
of the closings in Boston, Newark, and New York, 
and more than one-third of the closings in all 
cities except Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


Employment other than on work projects was 
responsible for net decreases in case load in 11 
cities (excluding the District of Columbia and 
New Orleans, which do not accept cases with em- 
ployable members). However, the highest acces- 
sion rate because of loss of employment was 6 in 
Baltimore, and the highest separation rate because 
such employment was obtained was 7 in Detroit. 
In Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh accession 
rates of less than 3 were accompanied by separa- 





tion rates ranging from 2 to 7, with resulting net 
decreases in case load of between 800 and 1,209 
cases. Increases in case load because openings 
on loss of regular employment exceeded closings 
when employment was obtained were negligible, 

Loss of regular employment was the reason for 
32 percent of the openings in Buffalo and between 
20 and 30 percent in Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Rochester. Employment other 
than on work projects accounted for 61 percent 
of the closings in Detroit, 40 percent in Buffalo, 
and between 30 and 37 percent in Cleveland, 
Philadeiphia, and Rochester. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


In 10 cities more cases were opened on termina- 
tion of unemployment benefits than were closed 
on receipt of such benefits. The net changes in 
all instances were slight. The largest net in- 
crease, in New York, amounted to only 500 cases 
and the largest net decrease, in Chicago, to 900 
cases. Exhaustion of benefit rights accounted for 
as high as 6 percent of the openings only in Pitts- 
burgh and for less than 2 percent of the openings 
in 8 cities. In Chicago receipt of benefits ac- 
counted for 8 percent of the closings in September, 
the third month in which benefits were paid in 
Illinois. In 10 cities closings for this reason were 
less than 2 percent of the total closings. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, September 1939 





Percent closed for specified reason 





Transferral to— | 















































Relief no longer needed 
Cit Number of | Separation - Pine 
, . — Special Unemploy-| Regular | All other 
WPA types of Coe ment employ- oe ay reasons 
public Pam ma benefits ment aa ae 
assistance - received | obtained | 
Te ae ee 1, 392 23.1 39.3 0.9 0.2 0.4 3.2 1.4 | 54.6 
NE EC 2, 800 18.5 270.2 29 ® 9 15.7 (3) (*) 
EE at aa a 1, 401 7.7 24.3 1.7 2.8 3.2 39.8 15. 5 | 12.7 
Tae 12, 951 11.8 47.4 3.9 sn 7.6 16.6 3.2 | 23.4 
i cmd leet 1, 563 16.5 56.2 24 8 1.1 8.0 5.4 | 26.1 
a deanmenmnid 894 3.2 26.7 3.7 3.6 3.9 33.0 1.1 2.0 
nai acneestenmimiititiinneenirematink 2, 194 11.4 5.8 3.4 a 49 61.3 3.0 21.5 
Distrie! of Columbia — ALLE ELIE TEE: 126 7.6 15.1 9.5 < | eee 11.9 10.3 52.4 
a,” SS TE ane 10, 204 20.8 66.4 2.8 1.0 1.3 12.2 1.1 15.2 
EE a ae 5, 418 23.3 57.2 1.2 1.6 8 13.2 1.7 | 24.9 
i EY. ES INS Te 1, 789 @® 4.3 14 .6 1.5 20.1 5.8 36.3 
ET TE AL ETE: 3, 405 24.6 78.9 ® @ 6 9.7 (’) | @) 
ntti ncansenpeennenninbinnnde 56 3.2 7.1 23.3 23-4. = 10.7 oe 51.8 
a a aa eee 19, 257 13.1 72.6 2.0 1.1 9 10.4 3.9 9.1 
a aitsnini cine indusininelnigetsed 7, 333 9.8 738.4 4.2 (’) 5.1 30.7 5.5 @® 
EE AT LE I ETE 9, 798 18.6 1 67.9 1.2 ) 4.5 21.5 4.6 () 
saat lanehdieattitiiathnenahindtinindiemmnteengtemenid 721 7.4 36.4 4.0 1.1 2.2 36.2 11.5 8.6 
a seeisinaceanuanll 427 6.9 35.4 7.0 mn a 8.9 3.1 | 45.2 
NR A TNC 3, 837 27.0 56.1 L.7 3.9 L1 10.1 8 | 26.3 
1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning : indtates figures for ent e county in which city is located. 
and end of month. tepresent com! ‘ned re of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
: speeeee cose transferred to the NYA and CCC. to anne able cases and | relief to oo Upemelege le cases. 
3 Not 1 Includes cases transferred to t 


‘A Aesepts -_ unemployable cases. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


As of September 30, 1939, a net cumulative 
total of 46.2 million employee accounts had been 
established with the Board in Baltimore. The 
number of accounts established in September was 
502,437, which, except for August, was the largest 
number for any month in 1939. Continued in- 
dustrial activity probably accounted for this high 
level. Also the additional wage earners covered by 
the 1939 amendments may now be requesting ac- 
count numbers. 


Wage Records 


An outstanding accomplishment in the Account- 
ing Operations Division was the completion in 
September of posting the wage returns filed in 
1938. Such postings totaled approximately 110.7 
million items and involved the accounts of 
over 35 million wage earners. In the field, em- 
phasis has been placed on clearing up the un- 
identified wage items. Every effort is being made 
through personal contact and correspondence with 
employers and employees to reduce the volume of 
faulty reporting responsible for the unidentified 
items and considerable progress has been achieved. 

A total of 17,004 requests for statements of 1938 
earnings was received in September, as compared 
with 17,287 in August. Both these months record- 
ed a much larger volume of requests than July and 
August a year ago. More statements were for- 
warded to wage earners in September than in any 
previous month. Recent publicity on the avail- 
ability of statements, the larger amount of wage 
credits, and increased familiarity with the Bu- 
reau’s operations have stimulated requests for 
statements. Another contributing factor may be 
the provision in the 1939 amendments which re- 
quires that the Baltimore wage records shall be 
conclusive for the purposes of title II of the Social 
Security Act unless disputed within 4 years follow- 
ing the year in which wages were earned. 

The provision in the amendments requiring em- 
ployers to provide employees at least once each 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers 
were issued, September 1939 ! 


| 





























Employee accounts established 
Region ? and State | September Cumulative 
through 
| Total Nets | Septem 
TE  cnitnednccdsintendude 502, 437 495, 813 46, 194, 077 
i I: Connecticut.............. 6, 658 6, 658 724, 799 
RRA Sy < eee 2, 792 2,792 310, 

Sesmesbuntin dh i 4 489 14, 489 1, 813, 471 

New Hampshire....._.__- Pehe, 1, 697 1, 697 197, 461 

Rhode Island... ._. <nihaeuntladie 3, 138 3, 138 320, 

We intccaenchubbisececnced 1,050 1,050 109, 704 
Region II: New York. --.........-.. 64, 590 64, 560 6, 148, 681 
Region III: Delaware___.......__-- 1, 308 1, 308 106, 212 

7 3" eearepet es ‘ 18, 721 18, 721 1, 691, 095 

PO iiitiniccdcdancounss 34, 799 34, 799 3, 802, 388 
Region IV: District of Columbia. - 3, 246 3, 237 295, 402 

RRR cine 6, 047 6, 004 654, 064 

North Carolina_. nannies 16, 215 16, 176 969, 333 

) a Sentpceseoe ee 11, 485 11, 469 748, 362 

|. 4,  SRepReErReneT 5, 112 5, 095 600, 859 
Region V: Kentucky-_-............_- 10, 092 10, 092 733, 526 

aa SPR 17, 192 17, 192 2, 072, 276 

Ohio.. ee | 19, 782 19, 782 2, 699, 601 
Region VI: ‘TMinois \ cclecah witb 33, 29, 647 3, 104, 286 

inapeneheumdnnadiknin 12, 514 11, 548 1, 214, 416 

Wiscousin ARS SEES, 10, 273 9, 717 922, 704 

Region Vil: Alabama............. 9, 947 9, 953 677, 173 
TS iiecacddane jihabiiesiniotiondl 7, 947 7, 641 694, 360 

Georgia. j 16, 966 16, 813 877, 526 

- ey | 7, 255 7, 158 399, 564 

SS fee 7, 085 6, 985 514, 380 

i ciknncveccosices Pe 8, 878 8, 788 775, 972 
Region VIII: Iowa__._.....-- 7, 261 7,240 602, 029 

TST 6, 937 6, 897 790, 488 

Nebraska... .....- SS 4, 160 4, 147 328, 498 

North Dakota _- | 1, 793 1, 762 115, 426 

South Dakota. . 1, 942 1, 937 129, 121 
Region Ix: Arkansas. Rea 7, 486 7, 453 376, 685 

Kan A ciabceateGand 5, 103 5, 092 482, 532 

Missouri. ‘cceanticekaleal 13, 967 13, 887 1, 276, 472 

RR RERRORRB TERRE: 7, 513 7,394 644, 354 
Region X: Louisiana. -___-- eduaen 8, 627 8, 544 678, 010 

| ERR NT | 2, 212 2, 212 129, 628 

i ccainsan Saaleiiacataie annie dintes 20, 867 20, 806 1, 988, 985 
Region XI: Arizona............-- i 2, 651 2, 616 171, 808 

Colorado..............-.-.--. 5, 872 ; 828 366, 569 

2 SS erePreeae 2, 453 2, 161, 325 

ink ccndicinpbtinetaeee 2,075 2,070 181, 927 

lite pesiccnahusos 2, 272 2, 262 178, 922 

. | Sosa 794 787 76, 175 
Region XII: Crtttente.. , F 26, 203 26, 203 2, 978, 617 

Nevada.. ‘ ; ae 513 513 45, 932 

a a aa ae eee 7, 154 7, 154 395, 105 

. Sar aeeyerers ‘ 7, 545 7, 545 647, 006 
Territories: Alaska. ...__.-- | 273 273 23, 505 

AEST PIT cm 4,279 4, 279 158, 607 








1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title II, since ~ coe numbers are issued to some persons 
who are not in such employmen 

2 Social Security Boar a = regions. 

+ Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Accounting Opera- 
tions Division. 
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Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments at death: 
Number received in Washington, and number and 
amount certified by the Social Security Board to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, 
September 1939 '! 





| Number of claims Amount certified 

















Region ? and State } 
| Received) Certifed| Total Average 
| 
Cumulative through | 
September 1939... __. 248, 633 | 238, 366 |$13, 367, 830 $56. 08 
Total for September 1939} 8,916 |  8,589| 793,314 92. 36 
Region I: 
Connecticut ___. a 146 134 13, 791 102. 91 
TRE 40 37 2, 398 64. 81 
Massachusetts... .......... 329 302 28, 979 95. 96 
New Hampshire.._.._____- 36 31 2, 305 77. 25 
Rhode Island._.........__. | 60 51 4, 742 92. 99 
Vermont ESERIES 24 25 1, 768 70. 72 
Region II: 
New York.................| 1,014 929 110, 004 118. 51 
Region III: 
ae 24 26 2, 507 96. 40 
New Jersey... ...- iaieinal 347 347 39, 190 112. 94 
peaggerene ieciaianndedinn esa 779 797 80, 963 101. 59 
Region I 
District of Cenath.. a 36 34 3, 169 93. 20 
Maryland....... ene 151 145 14. 367 99. 09 
N Carolina.......____- 184 207 12, 025 58. 09 
Tae --| 178 174 10, 774 61. 92 
West Virginia_._............ 130 181 14, 379 79. 44 
Region V 
Sl ttidnessconseed 147 154 10, 271 66. 70 
Michigan... ... AGENT 414 401 42, 113 105. 02 
i RS, 556 574 59, 984 104. 50 
Region VI: 
Nl 710 703 74, 524 106. 01 
RE i in ennnnnminens | 236 231 20, 740 89. 78 
Wisconsin... at 174 169 16, 251 96. 16 
Region VII: 
Ala ane | 184 170 11, 604 68.79 
Florida_...__. 157 114 5, 716 50.14 
.— “s$-§- [2 SOS 226 215 11, 550 53.72 
M e &3 81 3,771 46. 55 
South Carolina..____. 132 138 5, 985 43. 37 
Tennessee. ___ 166 163 9, 808 60.17 
Region VIII: 
Iowa...... 116 9, 054 78. 05 
Minnesota. | 139 122 12, 392 101. 57 
TTT 47 32 2, 737 85. 54 
orth Dakota.............. x 10 486 48. 63 
paney Samete lepbehecemennd 2B 2 1, 239 56. 30 
in IX: 
4 am 90 87 4, 905 56. 38 
Se - 72 57 5, 103 89. 53 
SERRE Bs 207 18, 296 88. 39 
TE ill 74 5, 342 72. 18 
Region X: 
SS ee 156 172 12, 617 73. 35 
New Mexico............... 25 16 1, 311 81.97 
i incntndtincinnmnanane 322 328 25, 125 76. 60 
Region XI 
ee 3 28 2, 140 76. 44 
sa 77 68 5, 239 77. 78 
a i a | 15 12 912 76. 00 
i “ws 41 6 4, 525 98. 36 
a 23 1,775 77. 16 
SRT 17 11 991 90. 10 
on XII: 
es | 501 449 47,735 106. 31 
RTC ; 4 132} 32.87 
«eee | 71 53 5, 795 109. 34 
Washington..__...........- 96 S4 8, 472 100. 86 
Territories: 
CC EE — 6 Ss 869 108. 68 
ST | 16 7 500 71. 47 
|, SS ea 17 20 1, 624 81. 22 














! All claims received to date have been for poche Ay permeate amounting 
to 3% percent of total taxable w its at age 65 were 
bm my od as of Aug. 10, 1939, » mn oft that date to the Social 


ty A 
2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
4 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Administrative 
Division. 





calendar year with a statement of wages earned 
and the period during which they were earned wil] 
probably make future wage reporting more ac- 
curate. These employer statements will also be 
very useful in establishing the identity of wages 
improperly reported. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


September was the first month in which claims 
were certified for lump-sum payments at death 
only. Effective August 10, 1939, when the Social 
Security Act was amended, lump-sum payments 
at age 65 were discontinued. Over 8,900 claims 
for lump-sum payments at death were received in 
September and about 8,600 were certified. The 
average payment certified to beneficiaries was 
$92.36 as compared with $86.35 in August. 

Considerable progress has been made in the re- 
view of lump-sum claims paid to claimants at age 
65 prior to the enactment of the amendments to 
determine the possible rights of these claimants to 
monthly benefits under the amended act. Of 
184,000 such claims on file, more than 132,000 had 
been reviewed as of September 30. Arrangements 
have also been made to examine the wage records 
of individuals who will attain age 65 in 1940 or who 
attained age 65 in the 3 preceding years but did not 
apply for lump-sum benefits. These individuals 
will also be informed of their possible rights to 
monthly benefits under the amendments. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


Benefit payments under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act during September amounted to $9.2 
million, the highest monthly amount paid thus far. 
This is the total amount certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payments of annuities, pen- 
sions, and survivor and death benefits minus 
payments canceled during the month; it includes 
retroactive payments on newly certified and 
recertified annuities and pensions. As shown in 
table 3, the total amount certified in the first 3 
months of the current fiscal year was $27.5 
million, as compared with $25.5 million for the 
corresponding 3 months of the last fiscal year. 
Total payments from the inception of the retire- 
ment system through September were about $222 
million. 


Social Securi 


























Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The total number of annuities and pensions in 
force has increased each month, but for some 
months past the rate of increase has declined. 
At the end of September the number of annuities 
and pensions in force was 135,328 with a total 
monthly amount payable of $8.5 million, which 
represented an increase of 1,194 in number and 
$78,000 in amount over the previous month 
(table 4). This net addition, which was larger 
than in August, resulted from a decrease in the 
number of deaths of employee annuitants and 
pensioners reported to the Board and from an 
increase in the number and amount of survivor 
and death-benefit annuities certified during the 
month. 


Employee Annuities 
Applications for employee annuities received 


in Washington during the month totaled 2,071. 
For more than a year prior to January 1939, 
monthly receipts of applications declined and 
since that time have tended to remain at approxi- 
mately the same level. 

New certifications of employee annuities in 
September numbered 1,753 (table 5). When 
allowance is made for differences in the number of 
working days, new certifications have been main- 
tained at about the same level for the last 3 
months. It should be pointed out that appli- 
cations reflect current retirements more immedi- 
ately than do certifications and that data on 
applications are therefore more reliable than 
certifications in indicating the trend of retirements. 

Changes in the average actual amount of 
annuity for each of the four types of employee 
annuities are shown in table 6. For the quarter 
ended in September the average monthly amount 


Table 3.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
by class of payment, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-September 1939 ' 
























































Fiscal year and month Total pay- | Employee | Survivor Death-benefit | Lump-sum Permanent 
ments ? | annuities? | annuities‘ | annuities‘ | death benefits ¢ pensions ’ 
_ = - —————— ee i- —EEE 

Cumulative through September 19389 __| © $221, 989, 028 $145, 662, 123 | $1, 402, 619 $1, 547, 260 | $1, 761, 429 $70, 382, 004 

Total, 1936-37 4,604, 232 | 4, 487, 496 | 47,490; 60, 245 | 
Total, 1937-38 "#82, 004,286 | 46, 097, 991 | 381,237 | 625, 106 | 38,054 | 34, 667, 453 
Total, 1938-30 "706, 841,632 | 75,188,195 | —«758, 748 | 703, 221 | 1, 335, 307 28, 886, 158 

1938 ‘iaeetoas e eal) j | 
a aad nese a ahi nes enaiinladiaaeaaaeee 8, 408, 325 | 5, 725, 976 | 52, 321 | 64, 558 27, 539 2, 537, 920 
on ona anager 8. 554, 061 5, 899, 260 | 61, 258 | 68, 040 | 35, 050 2 490, 443 
RRR NRTA are p< 8, 545, 649 5, 906, 504 | 66, 114 | 64, 035 | 37, 260 2, 471, 635 
October... wees / 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 | 60, 714 | 51, 349 26, 483 2) 455, 768 
November. “ - 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 51, 221 | 60, 867 | 62, 641 2, 446, 803 
December..........---- ediaccient ; 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 61, 021 | 63, 552 83, 801 2, 428, 907 

| | 
1939 

January 8, 973, 200 6, 330, 108 | 50, 577 57, 248 118, 404 2, 407, 785 
February... cadets 9, 150, 324 6, 476, 104 62, 570 O11 | 182, 507 2, 382, 041 
March piscina biahiedkececiadiioaada eee 8, 991, 519 6, 279, 671 | 71, 060 090 | 261, 416 2, 345, 281 
April 9, 130, 100 6, 478, 516 | 63, 843 | 61, 861 | 196, 822 2, 329, 056 
ay —_ 9, 181, 703 | 6, 588, 326 68, 080 | 55, 010 164, 804 2, 305, 482 
June.___.. * bs | 9, 090, 791 | 6, 519, 620 80, 965 | 66, 804 | 138, 286 2, 285, 023 
Total, 1939-40 through September | 2, 498, 877 19,918,489;  —«-:218, 142 149, 685 | 387, 167 6, 828, 392 
July....... 9, 187, 050 | 6, 658, 238 60, 782 58, 004 | 130, 438 2, 270, 585 
August... 9, 102, 335 6, 605, 365 72, 658 | 42, 901 132, 605 2, 248, 714 
TEATS SEE LS 0 9, 209, 492 | 6, 654, 885 72, 701 48,779 124, 033 2, 309, 092 








' Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment minus cancelations. Figures for any month 
represent vouchers certified during that month, including retroactive pay- 
ments and minus cancelations reported during the month. For monthly 
— for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 8, 
table 3. 

1 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury are $8.5 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown in table 6, p. 72. Arnounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter part of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
officer until first of following month 

* Employee annuities include age and disability annuities paid to eligible 
individuals after retirement, based on average monthly compensation with 
employers under the act and years of service, including service prior to begin- 
ning of the system up to a total of 30 years, for individuals who meet certain 
conditions. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 17-19. 

‘Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving spouse of a deceased em- 
Ployee annuitant w* : duly elected a reduced annuity during his lifetime in 
order to vide a lifetame annuity for his spouse after his death. 

§ Death-benefit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse 
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or dependent next of kin of a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee 
entitled to receive an annuity at the time of his death, in monthly amounts 
equal to half the monthly employee annuity, for 12 months. 

*Lump-sum death benefits are = under the 1937 act to a designated 
beneficiary or to the deceased employee’s legal representative. These bene- 
fits equal 4 nt of compensation earned as an employee after Dec. 31, 
1936 (excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any 1 month), less the 
aggregate amount of any employee or survivor annuities paid or payable. 

? Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act 
on both Mar. 1 and July 1, 1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. 
Total payments of pensions in any month are frequently less than corre- 
sponding monthly amounts payable as indicated by figure for pensions in 
force (table 4). This difference is due to cancelation of checks because of 

sioner deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after voucher 
‘or month’s payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

*Includes payments of $1,183,541 made to temporary pensioners for 3 
months before Oct. 1, 1937. These were carrier pensioners who on July 1, 
1937, were eligible for employee annuities and could be paid pensions only 
until their annuities were awarded but not later than Oct. 1, 1937. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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for all finally certified employee annuities was of age retirements at age 65 or over decreased no 
higher than in the previous quarter. Theaverage from 87.8 percent on June 30, 1938, to 79.9 lo 
increased for each type except for disability percent on June 30, 1939, while the proportion of tic 
annuitants with 30 years of service. each of the other three types of employee anny. ye 
It has been pointed out in previous issues of ities increased. The percentage distribution of th 
the Bulletin that the proportion of age retire- annuities in force by type of annuity was as to 
ments at age 65 or over was considerably smaller _ follows: T! 
and the proportion of the other three types | — ac 
larger among new certifications during 1938-39 Type of annuity | June 30, | Janez os 
than among certifications made through June 30, — a tant —| on 
1938. These changes in the proportion of certi- ace anmmlitiess | = 100.0 90 
fications are reflected in the changed distribution a agent emeaanennanegnnnnnnnesennin rt m9 at 
by type of annuity of the 62,586 employee — Pisbility annuities, serviee........---. es 2 a $4 
annuities in force at the end of the fiscal year eae Saeene GU... 7 oie 40 ap 
1937-38 as compared with the 90,162 in force at ag 
the end of the fiscal year 1938-39. Since the A comparison of finally certified employee an- is | 
number of annuities in force June 30, 1939, _nuities in force at the end of the past 2 fiscal years vis 
includes a large number of annuities which were __ is now available (table 7). The average monthly fre 
in force on June 30, 1938, the changes in these __ single-life annuity for each type, except age an- | 
proportions and in the characteristics cited in nuities under 65, and for all annuities combined an 
table 7 are less than would be the case if the was lower for annuities in force at the end of the " 
comparisons were made on the basis of certifi- _fiscal year 1938-39 than for those in force at the . 
cations for the different periods. The proportion end of the previous fiscal year. This change was 
Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable 4 
at end of month; by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July 
1938-September 1939! 
| ; 
= = = | Employee annuities ? | Survivor annuities a Permanent pensions 
Year and month 7 | ENE Fi: in Ce doi 
| 
Number Amount | Number; Amount | wena Amonnt [Number | Amo Amount | Number; Amount 
December 1936... ... honeniiinate se 1,742 | $108, 261 1,732 | $107, 918 | 5} $171 | 5 x $171 i= 
June 1937....... wiceueentines 7, 223 446, 614 6, 870 483, 047 | 115 | 4,651 | 23 | _ 8,916 | ' - 
ee eS SSS —EEE ‘ 
December 1937 scvcaneceeeos 86,632 | 5,214,726 | 30,375 | 2,489, 253. | 35) 4, 245 | 578 | 21, 304 ‘se "46,326 | $2,689, 923 Aus 
ee 2 ee ee —— Sep 
108, 240 6, 708, 316 62, 870 4, 097, 616 807 31, 489 | 6A9 24, 232 | 43, ou 2, 554, 978 = 
| —— —————— NO" 
Dec 
110,713 | 6, 882, 878 65,612 | 4, 280, 425 897 34, 701 649 24, 021 | 43, 555 2, 534, 530 
113, 680 7, 082, 345 68, 829 4, 504, 803 974 37, 095 643 23, 950 43, 234 2, 516, 496 
116, 412 7, 260, 034 71, 706 4, 605, 265 1,114 41,419 69 25, 481 42, 903 2, 497, 867 Jan 
118,993 | 7,426, 695 74,543 | 4,878, 648 1, 196 42,814 655 23,911 42, 599 2, 480, 319 Fet 
121, 741 7, 595, 263 77, 445 5, 060, 257 1, 310 7, 026 715 | 25,893 42, 271 2, 462, 085 Ma 
630 | 7,717,077 | 79,624 | 5,200,252|  1,372!| 48,730 708 | 25,547 | 41,931 | 2.442, 546 Ap 
| Jun 
125, 107 7, 812, 654 81, 452 5, 317, 101 1, 432 50, 546 696 | 25, 222 41,527 | 2,419,784 
126, 791 7, 927, 129 83, 522 5, 455, 021 1, 482 51, 990 605 25. 103 41, 092 2 204, 013 
128, 445 &, 035, 087 85, 473 5, 582, 687 1, 580 5A, 887 742 26, 816 40,650 | 2,570,695 
129,779 | 8,124,472 | 87,132 | 5, 602, 229 1,652 | 57, 150 745 | 26,900 | 40,250 | 2, 348, 182 Jul 
131, 062 8, 211, 567 88, 734 5, 799, 982 1, 712 58, 978 757 | 27,006 39,859 | 2,325, 509 Au 
132, 239 | 8,200,476 | 90,185 | 5,896,101 |  1,783| 61, 239 771 | 27,364 | 39,500 | 2 305,770 Sep 
133,272 | 8,363,866 | 91,488 | 5,986, 408 1,836 | 62,853 764 27, 005 39, 184 2, 287, 500 a 
134,134 | 8 426,807 | 92,712 | 6,071,013| 1,875] 63.914 7277| 25.705 | 38.920| 2 266 263 7 
135, 328 8, 504, 443 04, 046 6, 159, 122 1, 939 65, 633 768 27,079 38, 575 2, 252, 608 - 
: 
! Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified, not retro- certified on basis of summ report of service and compensation but not am 
active to month for which it accrued. Cents omitted for all amounts. For verified from month-to-month service and compensation records; and (3) mo 
monthly figures for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, small and decreasin: temeweee La of temporary annuities to former carrier sho 
p. 10, table 4. msioners. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 14-17. When amount of annuity 
2 Employee annuities include age and disability ——— TIn-force figures s increased by recertification, changed amount is reflected in month of bet 
here incl _—_ only finally certified annuities but also (1) “annuities sub- recertification, not retroactively to months for which back payment is made. per 
ject to recertification,” constituting about 25 AN of initia] certifications 3 In afew cases payments are made to more than | person on account of the cert 
during past fiscal year, initially certified on basis of detailed check of only death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single sur 
aw of ecorans ot service a wy- hp AN Sy — items. a 
compensation records but ng some o element for - : 
cation; (2) a small and decreasing proportion of “temporary partial annuities” Source: Railroad Retirement Board. sot 
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not large, but there was a general shift toward 
lower annuity amounts as shown in the distribu- 
tion of annuities by $10.00 intervals. In both 
years, but more prominently at the end of 1938-39, 
there was a marked concentration in the $40.00 
to $49.99 interval for age retirements at 65 or over. 
This reflects the minimum provisions of the 1937 
act which apply to individuals who are in the 
active service of or in an employment relation to 
employers under the act at age 65, with at least 
20 years of service and average compensation of 
at least $50.00. Such employees receive at least 
$40.00 per month. Lower minimum provisions 
apply to individuals who meet the conditions of 
age and service but whose average compensation 
is less than $50.00 per month; however, these pro- 
visions do not have any appreciable effect on the 
frequency distributions. 

The decrease of $1.22 in average single-life 
annuity among age retirements at 65 or over re- 


sulted from an average decrease of 4.5 months in 
credited service and $1.73 in average monthly 
compensation.' The decrease of $1.87 in the 
average amount of single-life annuity among dis- 
ability retirements with 30 years of service re- 
flected a decrease in the average credited monthly 
compensation for annuities of this type from 
$180.98 on June 30, 1938, to $175.53 on June 30, 
1939. The decrease of $3.84 in the average 
amount of single-life annuity for disability re- 
tirements with less than 30 years of service was 
the result of decreases not only in average credited 
service and compensation but also in average age 
at retirement, resulting in a larger average re- 

' Since the “‘normal’”’ annuity is calculated by multiplying years of credited 
service by 2 percent of the first $50 of credited monthly compensation, 1% per- 
cent of the next $100, and 1 percent of the next $150, the change in average 
credited monthly compensation noted here and similar changes noted later 
are not necessarily proportional to changes in the average annuity. Because 
of the gradations in the formula, it is possible that a change in the distribu- 


tion of credited compensation, even without 3 change in the average credited 
compensation, might change the average amount of annuity. 


Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for employee annuities; number and monthly amount payable 
of new certifications, terminations by death, and net adjustments; and number in force and amount payable 
at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-40, and by months, July 1938-September 1939 ' 













































































=e In force at end of 
| au rtificati Sey De | Te j $ b, 
| Applice- New certifications * Terminations by death| Net adjustments period 
Fiscal year and month ? tions 7S a — eetnnitiania 
received # | | ss 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount | Number | Amount 
a ———J nian |——|- ae 
Cumulative through September 1939 140, 421 | 106, 091 | $6, 493, 275 | 11,753 | $753, 068 —307 $418, 323 94,031 | $6, 158, 529 
Total, 1936-37 27,920} 7,158| 445,285| 284 17, 414 —4| 5, 175 6,870 433, 047 
Total, 1937-38 52,895| 58,682 | 3,612,542| 2,815 177, 693 —151| 217,065 | 62,586 | 4, 084, 961 
Total, 1938-39 28,440| 34,813 | 2,004,800| 7,003 | 456,935 —144| 172,397| 90,162 | 5, 895, 234 
1938 
July........ 2, 690 3,325} 206,144 494 33, 216 —27| 21,857 65,390 | 4,279, 748 
August___- 2 846 3, 767 232) 647 476 31, 962 —27| 16712| *68,654| 4,497,145 
September 2 655 3, 561 216, 745 622 40, 357 —22| 15,743 71,571 | 4,689,276 
October 2, 684 3, 443 206, 961 75 37, 108 aol 14, 495 74,432 | 4,873, 630 
November 2. 438 3, 490 203, 046 574 35, 910 -3 15, 036 77,345 | 5,055, 803 
December 2. 068 2, 838 167, 137 623 38, 820 —10 12, 923 79,550 | 5,197, 043 
1939 
January 2, 274 2, 498 148, 644 645 41, 354 of 10, 496 81,308 | 5, 314, 830 
February. 2 059 2.716 164, 562 642 41, 546 1 15, 128 83,473 | 5, 452, 974 
March 2. 385 2: 638 155, 852 648 41, 033 —32 13, 236 85,431 | 5, 581, 030 
April. 2 014 2 327 137, 817 651 42, 202 —7 14. 269 87,100 | 5, 690, 914 
May 1, 984 2; 210 133, 077 578 37, 078 —% 11, 962 88,7 5, 798, 875 
June | 2 343 2' 000 122, 172 565 36, 348 21 10, 534 90,162 | 5, 895, 234 
Total, 1999-40 through September... 6,387| 5,438| 340,637; 1,561| 101,02)  ## —8| 23,684 94,031 | 6, 158, 529 
July... 9006; 1,827] 114,194 534 34, 538 16| 10,882 91,471 | 5,985, 772 
August | 2, 310 | 1' 858 117, 411 591 38, 569 —41 5, 806 92,697 | 6, 070, 420 
Septem ber EEE 2,071 | 1) 753 109, 031 436 27, 917 17 6,995 94,031 | 6, 158, 529 

















! Cents omitted for all amounts. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 6, 

for applications received, and p. 15, table 7, for other items, by months in 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

* Correction for a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect 
amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered and not for 
month in which error was made. To this extent, number and amount 
shown for any given month differ slightly from actual —, activity. 

$24,770 applications were received prior to July 1, 1936. The difference 
between total applications and total certifications does not measure the active 
pending load, since applicants may be declared ineligible, may die prior to 
certification so that the employee annuity application is superseded by 4 
survivor claim, or may submit applications prior to retirement. There are a 
few other minor ways in which claims may be dis of without certifi- 
cation as an employee annuity. About 13,000 applicants for annuities have 
80 far been declared ineligibles 
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‘ Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted as 
applications and not as certifications until the amounts of their annuities are 
determined on basis of service records. For this reason, figures in force 
differ somewhat from those in table 4. For monthly figures on temporary 
annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 17, table 9. 

§ Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations for 
reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and 
commuted lump-sum annuity payments, are subtracted. Recertifications 
of employee annuities result in additions to amount payable but not to num- 
ber of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no relation 
to net number of cases reported as adjusted. Net adjustment in amount is 
always positive, because of preponderant effect of recertifications. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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duction for retirement before age 65 to which 
annuities of this type are subject. 

The decrease in credited service and credited 
compensation among age retirements at age 65 or 
over was accompanied by a decrease of four- 
tenths of a year in the average age at retirement. 
As a result of changes in age at retirement for 
each type of annuity and of the shift in the pro- 
portion of age and disability retirements, there 
was a decrease from 68.4 to 67.5 in the average 
age at retirement of all annuities combined. 


Survivor Payments 


During September there were 70 new certifica- 
tions of survivor annuities resulting from the 
death of annuitants who had elected a joint and 
survivor option, and 5 terminations by death. 
By the end of the month, there were in force 1,939 
survivor annuities with monthly payments total- 
ing $65,633 or an average monthly payment of 
about $33.85. 

By the end of September, 768 death-benefit an- 
nuities under the 1935 act were in force, and the 





monthly amount payable was $27,079. 


This in- 
crease of 41 over the number in force at the end 
of August resulted from 144 new certifications 
and 103 terminations caused either by completion 


of the 12 monthly payments or by death. The 
average amount of death-benefit annuity in force 
at the end of September was $35.26. 

During the month ended September 30, pay- 
ments of lump-sum death benefits under the 1937 
act totaled $124,000, bringing the aggregate 
amount of these payments as of the end of Sep- 
tember to $1,761,000. Information as to number 
and average amount of payments is available only 
from certifications for months ending the 20th, 
These data show 867 certifications for the month 
ended September 20 and a total of 18,955 certi- 
fications through that date. The average pay- 
ment continued to increase; the average for Sep- 
tember was $134.92 in comparison with $134.13 
for August. Of the September payments, all but 
40 were made with respect to the death of indi- 
viduals who had never filed applications for em- 
ployee annuities. 


Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Percentage distribution by amount of annuity of finally certified employee 
annuities in force on June 30, 1938, and June 30, 1939, by type of annuity, and comparison of selected average 





















































characteristics 
[Preliminary] 
All annuities Age annuities | Disability annuities 
fe , a - a ’ 
J 30 years’ credited | Less than 30 years 
Amount of annuity 65 and over Under 65 service | “credited service 
1938 1939 ees eae 
1938 1939 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
Number and percentage distribution 
l i ere a 
Total number................--.--------+---- 51,273 | 78,979 45, 290 63, 259 1, 154 2, 863 4,301 | 10,477 523 2, 380 
i iiticiuiennlnnevaiinnapebtedupiniie 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 1000) 100.0/ 100.0| 1000] 1000) 100.0, 100.0 
Si ierin once cecnsccscensnnanterenseonsins 3 3 3 3 5 | o] ae | ® | 11 1.2 
iA CA ARM IE: 2.2 2.6 23 2.8 7 7 —. a | 11.0 13.2 
as ss os cts celabnsiteitniplininsthttiensl 4.5 5.1 48 5.3 3.8 2.5 1 4 15.9 | 22.5 
TE 4.8 6.1 4.9 4.9 5.4 5.1 1.6 1.8 22.7 | 24.1 
ln tnttanngnenatingnahenmmnmeniieene 11.7 12.5 12.4 13.7 11.8 11.7 3.3 4.0 19.3 18.4 
Seep 8.8 9.0 8.8 8.9 19.7 20.8 5.2 5.5 16.7 12.6 
CS i ET TE IT Re aN 14.5 14.1 14.6 14.1 21.6 22.0 12.8 13.7 8.7 5.4 
ihn enn eantantininninttinbiniebiadbinnelds 16. 5 16.1 16.2 15.6 16.7 17.1 20.8 22.4 3.8 20 
de nin nen non speaauebondinnnmdmninins 13. 5 13.2 13.0 12.5 &5 9.4 21.3 21.6 .6 .5 
Ec cnadeoennennboeia 9.6 9.1 9.3 8.8 6.7 5.3 15.3 14.1 ‘2| s| 
i lel 8.1 7.5 7.9 7.5 3.6 3.7 12.6 | | ae . 
TLS LLL. LETT 44 4.2 4.3 4.3 1.0 1.4 6.1 _' ¢ eo 
$120.00__....... 11 12 12 4) ees 9 9}. 
Characteristic Average 
oy Se a 
a ee $70. 37 $69. 05 $69. 68 $68. 46 $64. 16 $64. 80 $82. $81. 07 $40. 69 | $36. 85 
Age at retirement_......_........-.- ETE jo 68.4 67.5 69. 5 60.1 62.4 62.5 60.1 | 59.9 62.4 | 62.2 
onths of credited service #__..._.._- EAR. 333.4 330. 1 330.9 326. 4 0) () } @) 276. 2 | 262.2 
Credited compensation per month.................. $158.07 | $156.50 | $156.05 | $154.32 $166.73 | $166.76 | $180.98 | $175.53 | $125.63 $121. 37 


























1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


1 Avy service is computed on basis of actual months of credited service 
without for fact that ultimate fractions of 6 months or more are 
credited as a full year of 
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3 30 years of credited service are required for these annuities, and al! annui- 
tants of these types are credited with exactly 30 years of service. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Table 7.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount ' payable on finally certified * 
employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 1938, and by months, April-September 1939 






































All annuities Age annuities Disability annuities 
} 
30 years’ credited | Less than 30 years’ 
65 and over | Under 65 earvies credited service 
Period Average 
Number | actual 
annuity Average Average Av e Average 
Number | actual | Number/| actual | Number! actu Number | actual 
annuity annuity annuity annuity 
Finally certified annuities 
Cumulative through June 1938 53, 889 $69. 06 47, 431 $68. 30 1, 186 $63. 53 4,721 $81. 43 551 $40. 21 
Fiscal year 1938-39_. 34, 150 66. 03 , 38 6A. 38 1, 804 63. 34 7, 753 80. 28 2, 213 34. 04 
Originally certified on final basis: Souties. w 

Total, April-June 1939__ 4,710 66. 22 2, 867 65. 24 330 61. 97 1, 135 80. 81 378 83. 47 
SE . .| 1, 665 65. 89 958 65. 42 130 60. 82 431 79. 15 146 34. 38 
<n . : 3 ' 1, 619 66. 07 980 64. 41 123 62. 65 386 82. 81 130 $2. 12 
a ~ ~ 1, 426 66. 76 929 65. 95 7 62. 83 318 80. 63 102 33. 87 
Total, July-September 1939 4,085| 6814 2, 498 67. 61 238 64. 87 1, 032 80. 33 317 35. 12 
July... wal 1, 343 67.93 841 66. 60 76 66. 04 337 80. 38 8y 34. 04 
August... : ‘ oalswbaall 1, 403 68. 57 881 69. 65 75 63. 38 324 80. 23 1233 33. 30 
RRR RERESES se | 1,839 67.91 776 66. 39 87 65. 14 371 80. 39 105 37. 40 





























' For each annuity, the “‘normal annuity” is calculated from the annuity 
formula (see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 4, footnote 4). For the majority of 
annuitants the normal yy’ is the actual amount payable monthly. For 
age annuitants under 65 and disability annuitants with less than 30 years’ 
eredited service (a smal! but increasing percentage of annuitants), the normal 
annuity is reduced by so for each calendar month that the annuitant is 
under 65 years at time his annuity begins to accrue. If an annuitant elects 
an annuity for a surviving spouse (a small and decreasing proportion of 
annuitants), the actual amount payable to him during his lifetime is reduced 
« that the combined actuarial value of the 2 annuities will be the same as the 
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actuarial value of the single-life annuity to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. Actual average amount payable reflects these 2 3 types of ob pen ww 


* Finall 


certified annuities in 1939 months are annuities 


on a final basis: cumulative figures through June 1938 and for 


4 yp year 


1938-39 include also those recertified on final basis by the end of the 


(See table 4, footnote 2.) Figures for fiscal year 1938-39 and for in vidual 


months are preliminary. 
Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 












































































































































FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA |! 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH @ 
Wira statistics now available for September, the _—public-assistance grants to States are certified . 
social security financial data for the first quarter every quarter, and most States collect unemploy- . 
of the fiscal year 1939-40 can be examined and ment taxes quarterly. With continued operation ; 
compared with previous quarterly periods. The of the Social Security Act, data will be available | 
quarter is a more significant period than individual _ eventually for determining the pattern of monthly : 
months for comparison of financia) data, since _ fluctuations; for the present, quarterly comparisons | * 
Federal insurance contributions are due quarterly, furnish the best basis for evaluation of change, 4 
a 
Table 1.—Social Security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 0 
expenditures, and debt for the fiscal years 1935-40, and by months, July 1938-September 1939  § 
{In millions} fi 
=——— 5 f 
General and special accounts Public debt ’ 
es eae a 
| j | 
mentee! Nae Gov- Expenditures ! of Federal Government Trust | P 
ac- 
counts, T 
Under the Under the Excess | &te-.' Change 
Social Secu- | Railroad Re- rs excess | in gen- Rail 
Fiscal year and Taxes rity Act tirement Act ints re- eral Old- | Unem-| 4 
month under hr r| ceipts | fund agere-| ploy- | oth An 
Social] the ig (+) or | bal- | Total | serve | ment an ae 
secu- | Car- | All Ad- Trans- Trans- All | pendi- | _ &; anes oe | 2 i 
Total | ‘rity other | Total aw fers to bd — other} tures —f count | fund | count - 
taxes'| Tax- old- (-) 
ing expense age re- istra- (-) 
Act and serve tive | retire- 
[= ac- ex- ment f 
pense| ac- 
States? | Count count 
Total, 1935-36.|$4, 116). () |s4.116/$8,666] sas}. |) _..|$8, 38) —$4, 580) +512} +8840) $33, 779 | sis) $33.7 
Total, 1936-37.| 5,204, $282} (8) | 5,042] 8,44 183, $265, $1|___| 7,903] —3,149| +374 —128) 36. 425 $267} 312} | 85,80 ! 
Total, 1987-38.| 6,242) 604] $150| 5,488] 7,626] 291, 387 3) $146) 6,790 = 384] 900) 336) 97 65) 662} —872|_ $06) 35,55 
Total, 1988-89.| 5,668} 631] 109] 4,928] 9, 210) 342) 503] 3107 8, 258) —3, 542] +800 ~ $622) 40,440! 1,177] 1,207) 67] a. 
se —>—— 
280 762 40 38; ©) 22; 660 —451 +325 —100) 37. 191 all 872) 68) 35, 551 1 
355| 683 32 38} (8) 10| 603) —196} —63| +144) 37,5 733} 954) 70) 35, 836 
708} 751 10 33) (5) 12} 696 —40 —41) +719) 38.393 766, 950) 71) 36, 606 
297 769) 49) 32! (5) 12 676 —437 -—3 —409) 38, 423 798 936) 73) 36, 616 = 
253, 677 28 32) (4) 17 600; — 295 —6 —122| 38, 603 830} 1,032 74| 36, 667 
701| 862 14 32) (5) 17} 790} —158} —31| +636) 39, 427 = m 76) 37,425 ry 
265; 693 33 37; ( 2} 621 — 385 +30 —151| 39, 631 894; 1,074) 77| 37, 586 
236} 662 50} (8) 0} 586, 245] +428) +410) 39,850) 944) 1, 185 77| 37, 653 
733 870 23 SO} (4) 18) 779 —133 +52 +46) 39, 985 994) 1, 185) 77| 37,72 
238 37 55} (5) 693} —517| +93) —346) 40,063) 1,044) 1,172! 77| 37,770 ] 
273 744 32) SO} (4) (5) 662; —348 +9 —119} 40,282) 1,094) 1, 280) 67| 37,841 
588} 951 17 (8) (8) 878} —339) +95] —86| 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267) 67| 37,929 § 
| = 
1, 265) 2, 413 gS 134 71 47| 2,133 —967 —112 —661| 40,858) 1,306) 1,363 77} 38, 112 ( 
. 272} 07} $43) 43] (8) 22|#7690| —490| —113| —391| 40,661| 1,220| 1, 253) oa 19 | 
301 822) $36 48) () © 18) 70, —402) —44 —216; 40,891) 1,263) 1,382 a 38, 100 
00a 784 43) (*) 7] 714) 65, +46) —88) 40,858) 1,306 1,363) 77) 98,10 ' 
i pees VIII and [X (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- * Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction In > C 
and reevacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other ( 
venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social! Security than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 
Act, ict. approves Aug. 10, ~y JL pew citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal § Less than $500,000. 
Insurance Contributions A and “Federal Unemplo: mt Tax Act,” * Amounts in September and October Bulletin were incorrectly reported ] 
ively. These data a the Daily Statement of U. 8. Treasury in that they covered expenditures by the Socia!] Security Board and not 
zoe & tax collections in table 7 which are based on warrants covered by total expenditures under the Social Security Act. ] 
and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. ' Amounts in ber in were incorrectly reported in that | 
“ Excludes —— retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned covered expenditures by the Railroad Retirement Board and not expen ; 
ey to. a tures under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Education A for lor vocational een “i U. 8. fe ORee Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
Service. See table 3, footnote 1. ] 
i 
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Receipts and Expenditures 


From July 1 through September 30, 1939, all 
expenditures under the Social Security Act, includ- 
ing transfers to the old-age reserve account, 
amounted to 9.5 percent of total Federal expend- 
itures. Social security tax collections, of which 
92.7 percent were Federal insurance contributions, 
represented about 10.6 percent of total Federal 
receipts in the same period. In the corresponding 
quarter of 1938-39 social security expenditures 
and taxes represented 8.7 percent and 9.3 percent 
of Federal expenditures and receipts, respectively. 
Social security taxes totaling $153 million for the 
first quarter of 1939-40 were more than 9 percent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1938-39 
but were 6 percer $ less than receipts in the same 
period of 1937-38. 


Table 2.—Federal insurance contributions, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of factory pay rolls, and index 
of compensation of covered employees,' by quarters, 
1937-39 





| : Index of 
| | insurance | toterg’ |Sompensation 
Calendar year Quarter leontributions| payrolls | tne a 


(in millions) | (1923-25= 100); C199 100) 








Ist $49 100 80 

" \J2d 146 109 83 
1987. 3d 152 106 84 
{lath 147 4 80 

ist 85 77 72 

2d 131 73 70 

1938 i 129 77 71 
4th 129 85 75 

Ist | 133 SA 74 

1939 {a 139 86 75 
\I34 142 89 | 77 





1 Based on Department of Commerce estimates of compensation of all 
employees. 


Chart I, based on figures in table 2, shows for 
1937-39 the relationship between Federal insur- 
ance contributions and two indexes of pay rolls. 
One index is the quarterly average of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics monthly index of factory pay 
rolls, and the other is the quarterly average of the 
more inclusive monthly index of compensation of 
covered employees based on the Department of 
Commerce estimates of compensation of all em- 
ployees. Both indexes include the nontaxable 
part of individual compensation above $3,000. 
Although the Bureau of Labor Statistics index is 
limited to factory pay rolls, it is an important 
measure of activity in a large number of the 
industries covered by the Social Security Act. 
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The index based on the Department of Commerce 
estimates includes also compensation in covered 
service, trade, public utilities, mining, construc- 
tion, and finance. Federal insurance contribu- 
tions since January 1, 1938, are based on pay rolls 
of the preceding quarter; there is therefore a lag 
of one quarter between the contribution figures 
and the indexes of pay rolls and compensation. 

Tax collections from carriers and their employees 
under the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937, as reported 
by the Treasury, were $23.7 million in September, 
bringing total collections during the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1939-40 to $28.9 million. The 
figure for the first quarter of 1938-39 was $26.0 
million, and the total collected in that fiscal year 
was $109.3 million. Collections during the first 
quarter of 1939-40 exceeded those in any quarter 
since the third quarter of 1937-38. 

Federal receipts other than social security and 
carriers taxes were 5.8 percent smaller in the first 
quarter of 1939-40 than in the same period last 
year but were 15.1 percent larger than in the last 
quarter of 1938-39. Federal expenditures other 
than those under the Social Security Act and the 
Railroad Retirement Act were 8.9 percent larger 


Chart I.—Federal insurance contributions compared 
with index of factory pay rolls! and index of com- 
pensation of covered employees,’ 1936-39 
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in the first quarter of 1939-40 than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1938-39 and 4.4 percent 
smaller than those of the last quarter of 1938-39. 
These divergent tendencies resulted in a larger 
excess of total expenditures over receipts from 
July 1 to September 30, 1939, than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1938-39, but a much smaller 
excess than in the last quarter of the fiscal year. 
During the quarter July-September the excess of 
expenditures over receipts of $967 million resulted 
in an increase in the public debt of $418 million 
and a decrease in the general fund balance of $661 
million. Although expenditures exceeded receipts 
during the month of September, there was a 
decrease of $33 million in the public debt—the 
first drop since June 1938. This decrease reflects 
primarily a decline in the amount of special 
Treasury notes issued to the Government life 
insurance fund and Postal Savings System and a 
decline in the general fund. 





Appropriations and Expenditures 


Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1939-49 
amounted to $232.0 million, almost one-fourth 
of the total appropriations for the year. About 
58 percent of these expenditures represent trans- 
fers to the old-age reserve account. Appropria- 
tions for transfers to the account amount to 59 
percent of total appropriations. Expenditures 
for all grants-in-aid programs (except vocational 
rehabilitation) for this quarter totaled $92.5 
million, of which $89.0 million or 96.2 percent 
were expended for the programs administered by 
the Social Security Board. Grants to States 
authorized by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor for maternal and child- 
health services, services for crippled children, 
and child-welfare services amounted to $1.9 
million or 2.1 percent of the total; grants expended 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 
























































1939-40 | 
Fiscal year 1938-39 Fiscal year 1939-40 
ten | ae 
j Expenditures 
Appropriations * | ¢hrgugh June? [APPropriations +) through Sep- 

Riintiinntaenehtiduliticadnntipdhiihadon i inainitinie babii tniniinieaeidne $754, 855,000.00 | $844, 621,270.44 | $033, 843, 500.00 231, 981, 212. 68 
EE EOL CTR LOTTE ETE -_ 22, 705,000.00 | 21, 306,113.48 | 25, 188, 500. 00 | 5, 452, 610. 13 

Federal eee Summatty Agency, Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, and wage 
lachlan bine henna ae dbiheeones 22, 300, 000. 00 20, 901, 117. 46 24, 750, 000. 00 5, 359, 871. 9 
Rn Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses... 325, 000. 00 323, 928. 10 338, 500. 00 75, 320. 49 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses 80, 000. 00 81, 067. 92 100, 000. 00 17, 417.06 
I innsknhdiciseodeddee-noseippantcuninndiiabaneedigesons "842, 150,000.00 | 320,315, 156.96 | 358,655,000.00 | 92, 528, 602. 85 
EEE EEE, ON 6 i EE OEE EL CAR sR CT See eS 349, 000, 000. 00 90, 602, 194. 30 
ict nn otmmdsanamsguionan iubsidineinetes ‘ 326, 000, 000. 00 304, 026, 288. 18 339, 500, 000. 00 89, 026, 564. 73 
Old-age assistance._............ powene ee 214, 000, 000. 00 208, 844, 926. 55 225, 000, 000. 00 59, 490, 465. 15 
Aid to dependent children... kDa LE A EP SOE 45, 000, 000. 00 31, 013, 158. 72 45, 000, 000. 00 9, 542, 265. 22 
EG 5 TL A a a ee men 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 303, 912. 75 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 483, 042.28 
Unemployment compensation administration -............... wes 5 59, 000, 000. 00 * 58, 864, 200. 16 61, 500, 000. 00 * 18, 510, 792.08 
Public Health Service: Public-health work_.................- (Pe eee 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 005, 731. 30 9, 500, 000. 00 1, 575, 629. 57 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. -...................... eile 8, 150, 000. 00 8, 283, 137. 48 9, 655, 000. 00 | 1, 926, 408. 25 
Maternal and child-health services..................... PA 3, 800, 000. 00 3, 717, 365. 51 4,800,000.00| 946, 146.0 
Services for —- sha Th ceca tcothedbaieastps essa hii ponies ini dntni eSB 2, 850, 000. 00 3, 047, 381. 92 3, 350, 000. 00 668, 949. 25 
i a 2s cen mbhbabbibehmesenmindd 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 518, 390. 05 1, 805, 000. 00 311, 312.70 
Transfers to old-age reserve account ’.........................-..-----.----------- | #390, 000, 000. 00 £03, 000, 000.00 | #650, 000, 000.00 | 134, 000, 000. 00 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Gostel Se- 
bai Act Lg CA are not sopagated from other Federal funds for 
is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation 
for which $08 40 was a propriated in 1888-99 and tt 

of Education of the Fi 

(ormeriy ofthe Depa nt of the Interior), and $1.8 million in 1 
$1,938,000 0 for grants to States. For administration and research 
inthe 8. "public H in 1938-39 
and $1,640,000 in 1939-40, — deere Reo 
3 Based on mashed and memeed te tev. 8. 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations lor pre 


fiscal year. 
‘ Includes additional appropriations made available by the Third Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9, 1939. ’ 
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5 Includes additional a) u eppreretione of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million coens ay 2, 1939. 

* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
com nsation 

table 4 ‘tfor detailed statement of this account through September 1939. 

seuthe 1940 Treasury nt Ls gy Act, approved May 6, 

ted $580 a lion for transfer to the old-age reserve account 

the million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million 
during 1939-40. 


prreee rence 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac 
counts and Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
(expenditures). 
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for public-health work totaled $1.6 million or 1.7 
percent of the total. 

Total Federal expenditures under the act for 
the first quarter of the current fiscal year exceeded 
those for the corresponding period of the fiscal 
year 1938-39 by $40.9 million or 21.4 percent. 
This increase was expected, since larger amounts 
were appropriated for the current fiscal year. 
Expenditures for grants-in-aid programs increased 
by $16.1 million or 22.0 percent over similar 
expenditures in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year; transfers to the old-age 
reserve account rose by $25 million or 22.9 per- 
cent. The increased appropriations for 1939-40 
have not as yet been reflected by larger first- 
quarter expenditures for the other titles of the act. 

Total expenditures for the quarter ended 
September 30 were 6.3 percent smaller than those 
of the previous quarter, in spite of the fact that 
grants to States were appreciably larger in the 
later period. This difference is due to the con- 
servative method of estimating montbly transfers 
to the old-age reserve account. Annual transfers 
are approximately equal to Federal insurance 
contributions and administrative expenditures, 
but beginning July 1938 monthly transfers in the 
first half of the fiscal year lagged behind the 
amounts collected, with relatively larger transfers 
in the later months of the fiscal year. Chart II 
shows the cumulative transfers to the old-age 
reserve account and insurance contributions since 
January 1937. 

Although total expenditures under the Social 
Security Act for the first quarter of the fiscal year 
were about one-fourth the appropriations, the 
proportion of appropriations expended for the 
various titles varied. Grants for administration 
of the unemployment compensation programs 
amounted to $18.5 million or 30.1 percent of the 
appropriation for this purpose. The amount 
authorized in the 1939 amendments for unem- 
ployment compensation administration is $80 
million as compared with the amount appropri- 
ated for 1939-40 of $61.5 million. Grants to 
States for old-age assistance totaled $59.5 million 
or 26.4 percent of appropriations for this purpose. 
In contrast, grants for aid to the blind and to 
dependent children and the grants for the pro- 
grams administered by agencies other than the 
Social Security Board ranged from 16.6 to 21.2 
percent of their respective appropriations. 
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The amounts of Federal grants to each State 
under all grants-in-aid titles of the Social Security 
Act except those relating to services for vocational 
rehabilitation are shown in table 8. This table is 
based on checks issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the State agencies, and therefore the totals 
do not necessarily correspond with the expendi- 
tures in table 3, which are based on checks cashed. 


Chart II.—Cumulative transfers to the old-age reserve 
account! and Federal insurance contributions,’ 
January 1937-September 1939 
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1 As of first of month. 
* As of end of month. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


The amounts of grants authorized and certified by 
the Social Security Board as of October 31 for 
public assistance and those for the administration 
of unemployment compensation and employment 
services are shown in tables 9 and 10. 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


During September investment holdings of the 
old-age reserve account were increased by $43 
million, which was the amount transferred from 
the appropriation to the account during the month. 
Transfers during the quarter totaled $134 million, 
$25 million more than the transfers during the 
corresponding quarter of 1938-39 but $27 million 
less than the amount transferred during the 
previous quarter. As of September 30, total 
assets of the account were $1,726.9 million, of 
which $1,310.8 million was held in cash and 
Treasury notes and $416.1 million was an unex- 
pended balance in the appropriations. A column 
has been added to table 4 to show specifically the 
amount available for benefit payments, which on 
September 30 consisted of $1,306.2 million invested 
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in 3-percent special Treasury notes and $4.6 
million held in cash by the disbursing officer. 
Lump-sum payments during September fell to 
$694,000, a decrease of 46 percent from last 
month and the smallest amount paid in any 
month since February 1938. These payments 
consisted chiefly of payments to the estates of 
individuals who had died, since lump-sum pay- 
ments to individuals at age 65 were discontinued 
as of August 10, the date of approval of the 1939 
amendments. The figure in table 4 represents 
checks cashed and returned to the United States 
Treasury and therefore probably includes some 
checks issued before August 10 to individuals who 
had attained age 65. During the quarter ended 
September 30, $3.4 million was expended for lump- 
sum payments as compared with $2.5 million in 
the first quarter of 1938-39 and $4.5 million in the 
last quarter, the highest quarterly amount to date. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Table 5 shows the status of the unemployment 





trust fund as of September 30, 


including the 
accounts maintained for the State agencies and 
the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
Total assets of the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $1,383.5 million, of which $1,363.09 


million represented 2%-percent certificates of 
indebtedness and $20.5 million held in cash. 
Deposits by States in their individual accounts 
for the quarter ended September 30 totaled 
$209.6 million as compared with $202.2 million 
in the corresponding quarter of the last fiscal 
year. Withdrawals for the same periods were 
$119.8 million and $128.7 million, respectively. 
Deposits during the last month of the quarter 
were only $12.7 million, which was less than in 
the same month of the past 2 fiscal years. This 
smaller deposit in September may be due to the 
fact that deposits during August were $154 million, 
a record amount. Deposits by States in their 
respective accounts do not necessarily equal the 
collections of State unemployment compensation 
taxes during the month, since some of the col- 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age reserve account for the fiscal years 1937-39, and by months, July 1938-September 1939 













































































| 
llee- | Cash with | 
Transfers 3- ore aie Co Unexpended 
Fiscal year and | from ap Interest | spec I'Trees- | “bursing jtions of | Benefit | Gmoer st | able for bene. | Palance in | rota) assets 
month priations ' to | by account | UY notes ac- | officer for y- | Payments | end of | fit payments? | “ions 
account quired —, ments? period tions 
paymen 
Cumulative | 
t D- ae “y 
tember 1939_ _|$1, 289, 000, 000 ($44, 625, 099 $1, 306, 200, 000 |$27, 361,811 | $3,471 |$22, 727,773 | $4, 630, 569 |$1, 310, 830, 569 $416, 066, 7 57 $1, 726, 897, 326 
Total, 1936-37._| 265,000, 000 | 4 2, 261, 811 267, 100, 000 100, 000 |... =a 26, 969 | 73, 031 267, 173, 031 | 61,811 | 267, 234, 842 
Total, 1937-38..| 387,000,000 | 15,412,233 | 395,200,000 | 7, 261, 811 150 | 5,404,063 | 1,990, 620 _ 964, 230, 620 E 113,012, 301 | _777, , 243,012 
Total, 1938-89..| 503, 000,000 | 26,951,085 | 514,900,000 | 15,000,000 | 2, 677 | 13,891,583 | 3,036, 361 | 1, “I, 180, 236, 361 66, 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
1938 | 
0 RRS | 000, 000 0 134 779,513 | 1,150,973 701, 450,973 | 435,012, 525 | 1, 136, 463, 499 
yn sapeuneawenue 38, 000, 000 epee or oon on 5, 000, 000 267 828, 495 5, 324, 211 738, 624, 211 | 397,012, 792 | 1, 135, 637, 003 
September........._. 33,000,000 |_......... 33. 000, 000 0 547 853,255 | 4,470,409 | 770,770,409 | 364,013,339 | 1, 134, 783,7 
__ es ft (| =eeeeneen 32, 000, 000 0 82 | 1,073,918 | 3,306,410 | 801, 696,410 | 332,013,421 | 1, 133, 700, $31 
November. -.........- 32, 000,000 |............ 32, 000, 000 0 215 | 1,023,045 | 2,373,149 832, 673, 149 | 300, 013, 636 | 1, 132, 686, 785 
eee 32, 000, 000 |............ 32, 000, 000 0 219 | 1,077,369 | 1, 205, 561 863, 595, 561 | 268, 013, 855 | 1, 131, 609, 416 
1939 
Piickadsscdnses ee t............ 000 000 247 | 1,121,312 | 5,174,002 | 899,474,002 | 231,014, 102 | 1, 130, 488, 104 
os pamemimatecs 50; 000, 000 RRS oa oon ono am 0 81 | 1,155,340 | 4,018,582 | 948,318,582 | 181,014, 182 | 1, 129, 332, 764 
REBTED. . cccccccceese- 50, 000. 000 j............ 50, 000. 000 0 90 | 1,443,820 | 2,574,983 | 906,874,963 | 131,014, 272 | 1, 127, 880, 235 
eaeeeess 55, 000,000 |............ 50, 090,000 | 5, 000, 000 204 | 1,382,953 | 6,191,806 | 1,050,491,806 | 76,014,476 | 1, 126, 506, 282 
SY ................- 50, 000, 000 j............ 50, 000, 000 0 266 | 1,677,193 | 4,514,348 | 1,008,814,347 | 56,014,742 | 1, 154, 820, 089 
PUD. cocneccsenscencs 56, 000,000 | 26, 951, 055 82, 900, 000 0 325 | 1,477,661 | 3,036,361 | 1, 180, 236, 361 mi. 122 | 1, 180, 302, 483 
Total, meet R 
tember... 134, 000, 000 |............ 129, 000,000 | 5, 000, 000 635 | 3,405,158 | 4,630, 569 | 1,310, 830, 569 | 416,066,757 | 1,726, 897, 326 
SO ee ’ eS are 4 000 416 | 1,426,846 | 1,609, 100 | 1, 221, 809, 101 507, 066, 537 | 1, 728, 875, 638 
a iphenecosemene $8; 000, 000 RSET oon on 5, 000, 000 104 | 1,284,241 | 5,324,755 | 1, 268, 524,755 | 450,066,641 | 1, 727, 501, 396 
September. .......... 43, 000,000 |............ 43, 000, 000 115 694,071 | 4,630, 569 | 1, 310, 830, 569 | 416, 066,757 | 1, 726, 897, 326 























cota; for 1067-8, $50 fallon, for 1098-90, $00 atone sent 
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4 $61,811 of interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
approriation ba balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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the lections are deposited in State clearing accounts tion 10 (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
nd and small amounts are in transit. During Sep- ance Act of 1938 and must be repaid before January 
nt. tember withdrawals of $38.5 million exceeded 1, 1941. 
nd deposits by $25.7 million and led to a reduction The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
3.0 in the investment holdings of $19 million. As provides for transfer to the railroad unemploy- 
of a result of this liquidation, interest credited to ment insurance account from each State account 
the accounts amounted to $104,000. Thebalance in the unemployment trust fund of two amounts, 
its in the State accounts as of September 30 totaled the preliminary amounts supposed to represent 
ed $1,370.4 million, an increase of almost $90 million roughly the difference between collections by the 
on since June 30. States from railroad employers and benefits paid 
a] ' by the States to railroad workers with respect to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account : . 
re unemployment occurring prior to July 1, 1939, 
y. During September, the balance in the railroad _and the liquidating amounts which equal the col- 
er unemployment insurance account declined to _ lections made by the States from railroad employ- 
in $13.1 million, with expenditures for benefit pay- ers and employees during the period between July 
is ments totaling $1.3 million. Total payments for 1 and December 31, 1939, inclusive. The amounts 
1e railroad unemployment insurance benefits for the to be transferred are to be determined by the 
n, quarter amounted to $2.2 million. Of the funds Social Security Board after agreement with the 
ir with which the railroad unemployment insurance _ Railroad Retirement Board and consultation with 
1e account has operated since July 1939, $15 million the States. The Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
n was advanced by the Treasury as provided by sec- ance Act provides that unless the State agency 
i, 
Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund,' by fiscal years, 1935-39, and by months, July 1938-September 1939 
9 [In thousands] 
™ Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total as | Certifi- nded — a 
sets (at | —— alenee Ad | 
: Fiscal year and month nd of pe- | inde "| (at end ” Bal Advances} Trans- Benefit | Balance 
aa * Ly of = Deposits | Interest ul ith; (at end of a — Deposits} pay- | (at end of 
q riod) S| period) » on? | wo ments | period) 
_: ——————SS —E = = —|} ee = — — — —_— — aE — —— oo 
Total, 1935-36 $18, 949 | $18, 909 $40 | $18, 858 $92 | ‘ee ee ee - 
6 Total, 1936-87 312,389 | 203,386| 4] 291,703| 2,737| $1,000| 312,380 MERE BORMREE I eer 
2 Total, 1937-38 884,247 | 550,705] 12,247| 747,660) 15,172| 100,975|  984,207/........| .____.._)_-.2---2--]----------]-------- 
: Total, 1938-39 1, 230,839 | 305,000 | 13,530 | 811,251 | 26,837 | 441,795 | 1,290,590|.........|..........|..-..--.|--.-------|-.------ 
3 1938 | ; ~~ ie ay s 
7 July 883, 763 0 11, 763 35, 486 0 35, 970 kL tS: eee: i reewee. a eee 
August 962, 382 82, 000 8, 382 131, 334 0 52, 715 | a BS NSS Se 
4 September | 957,739 | —4,000 7,739 | 35,372 30 | 40,045 | | LA PARA: AAAI FDS 
4 October | 956, 167 | ~—14,000 | 20,167] 38,020 103 | 39, 605 ss  ROMNNESS neRIESe Ext ~ocumeer fo. 
} November 1,054,796 | 96,000} 22,796] 125, 069 lim << ie. «| ee meeeeee ee NY 
| December 1,072,283 | 32,000 8,283 | 36,922 1 ( (Ol, er RISES EEE 
1939 
January -. 1, 089, 563 10, 000 15, 563 38, 740 11, 858 33, 318 cS ) {_ ae ees SS eee eS 
February 1, 201, 885 111, 000 16, 885 148, 330 0 008 RB EE es eee ee ae eee 
) March 1, 192, 019 0 7,019 33, 964 74 43, 905 cf | SFE ert Se ee 
) April 1, 184,600 | —13,000} 12,600] 33,523 Im (Bs ° | Sseeeet Guaties: Meenas Ce 
May 1, 289, 600 108, 000 9, 600 137, 081 0 32, 081 & ) (| |----------|----------|--------+-]-------- 
: June 1, 280, 539 | —13, 000 13, 539 17, 409 14, 683 41, 153 1, 280, 530 |........-- eens perenne eee pee 
Total, 1939-40 through me Geer ~<a Sh aoe om oo 
September 1, 383,531 | 96,000} 20,531 | 200, 568 | 118 | 119,833 | 1,370,303 | $15,000) 4 $344 | ___...__. $2,205 | $13, 139 
SERS 1,206,804 | —14,000| 43,804 | 42, 648 | 15| 41,881 | 1,281,620 | 15,000| «253 9 | 15,184 
August 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 154, 173 | 0 39, 754 1, 396, 039 0 491 865 14, 410 
September ...| 1,383,531 | —19,000 | 20,531 | 12, 748 | 104 | 38, 497 | 1,370, 393 0 0 1,271 | 13, 139 
1 Beginning July 1939, the unemployment trust fund contains a separate 3 Advanced to railroad unemployment insurance account, pursuant to 
book account for the railroad unemployment insurance account in which are sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of June 25, 1938. 
held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Such amounts advanced to be repaid on or before Jan. 1, 1941. 
Secretary of the Treasury makes such unemployment benefit payments as ‘ These amounts were certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
are certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund continues tary of the Treasury on behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
as heretofore the separate accounts for each State agency in which are held all the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of 
peneye deposited by State agencies from State unemployment funds and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. See table 10, footnote 7. 
—_— State AGNES WHEN! GMSENTS G8 SOQUTUR Cie URES Fey Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
+ Minus figures represent sale of certificates. 
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authorizes the transfer of funds from its account 
within specified statutory time limits ' sums which 
would otherwise have been certified by the Social 
Security Board for State administration shall be 
certified for transfer to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account until an amount equal to 
the sums determined to be due plus 2\-percent 
interest on these sums has been transferred. The 
States affected by this latter provision are per- 
mitted to draw from their accounts in the unem- 
ployment trust fund amounts found by the Social 
Security Board to be necessary for administrative 
expenses. Final determination of the exact 
amounts to be transferred have not yet been made 
for any State by the Social Security Board. As 


' Originally the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act had required the 
Social Security Board to begin withholding administrative grants from each 
State whose first regular legislative session after June 25, 1938, had not author- 








of October 31, 44 State legislatures, however, had 
amended their laws to provide for transfer of funds 
to the railroad account; 1 State amended its act 
to permit withdrawal from its unemployment 
account for administrative purposes; 2 States in 
which the legislatures met had not enacted ena- 
bling legislation; and 4 State legislatures have not 
met since the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act was enacted. 

The Social Security Board is at present certify- 
ing to the Secretary of the Treasury amounts to 
be transferred to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account on behalf of Connecticut. 
The sum of $598,524 was so certified of which 
$343,629 was transferred during the quarter. 
Withdrawals for administrative expenses of 
the Connecticut unemployment compensation 


ized the transfer of the defined sums. The Social Security Act amendments program are included in total withdrawals 
had had legislative sessions between June 25, 1938, and Sept. 9, 1939, but had for Connectic it 
tailed to provide therefor. page 33. 





Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 1938-September 1939 















































Deposits i ? 
Appropria- | Transfers | Cancela- 3-percent Benefit | Cash with |, 
tion from tions je ane special me yments | disbursing | remery Ae 
Year and month balance appropria- and b Treasury edhesr ter ued by officer at | ‘a+ end of 
on first of tion to repay- | trust fund notes oneie disbursing end of tn 
month ? trust fund | ments? see acquired ‘ | payments officer * month 

—_ — a —_—— 

Cumulative through June | | 
en $93, 692 | $141, 803,720 | $27,360 | $1,410,821 | $66,200,000 | $86,900,000 | $80, 491, 156 a $1,014, 890 | $140, 027 

1938 rw | feel = ’ 

0 118, 343,692 | 22, 000, 000 2, 876 2,000,000 | 20, 000, 000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 142, 903 
A 96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 37, 213 |. 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 12, 496, 665 180, 117 
86, 843, 692 11, 500, 000 9, 397 |. 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 189, 514 
75, 343, 692 11, 500, 000 ME 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706, 770 15, 222, 732 201, 873 
63, 843, 692 16, 500, 000 4, 801 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 368 206, 674 
47, 343, 692 16, 500, 000 3, 717 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 813, 153 27, 553, 215 210, 391 
ESO 30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 1, 124 1, 500, 000 0 8, 750, 817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
ATT Ls 29, 343, 692 0 411 0 0 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211, 928 
29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 | ie eaaaigee 0 18, 000, 000 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
ae _ 11, 343, 692 li ¢ } seeeneee 0 213, 663 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
iititbvstawdubndawenccdmedapens 11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10,000,000 | 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
eARRRORINRIN 11. 250, 000 3.260 | 1,935, 575 0 0} 9,020,007} 1,923,629 | 1, 955, 579 
Coyiitive through June x yi 
honuctddshecccehuneases, 11, 250, 000 248,897,412 | 121,000 | 3,612,698 67, 200,000 | 193, 473,656 | 186, 156, 083. 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
oui. oe - 131, 400,000 | 21, 900. 000 | iT 1,900,000 | 20, 000, 000 9,059,584 | 12, 864, 044 | 1, 957, 322 
oe ...---| 109,500,000 | 18, 100, 000 1,465 |_____- 8, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 9,017,619 | 13,846,424 | 1, 958, 788 
SE rcanccinccceceses 91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 2, 845 0 9, 109, 987 9, 192,396 | 13, 764, 016 | 1, 646 

Conan Th eee Sep- - 
ienbentiahenasge #4, 250, 000 | 296, 047,412 | 127,055 | 3,612,698 | 77,200,000 | 232,583,644 | 213, 425, 683 | 13, 764, 016 | 1, 646 























' The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
ated to the account the 
appropriated for the 


tt. 8 pp os capneve’ Oe 
unexpended —< 


yl, par a) 
a ee ee 


benefits enéer 


thet all ened fit, 

Se its made from that 4 

Ly omitted. For ~i- ay Jul 
ation of ialeneen, ‘see the 


3 Balance as ep epg ty 
includes poqeegeiatcn for new fiscal year: $i18.250,000 for 1908-00. 


= -- Office os sor 
(See footnote 5.) 
fund. 
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and $12 120,00 for 1 


dis 
Cancelat 
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canceled by the General Account: 


cer and canceled by him are not included. 
end sepapunente ave teated as 


ch bad. 
ret Soaee 
Ay rye retirement 


additions to trust 


and vided 
July 1, 1987, 

mt account. 

1936-June 1938, and for an ex- 
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disbursing officer, total benefix pa 
basis of vouchers certified to the 
shown on p. 61, table 3, since checks drawn by disbursing officer as of first 
of a month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered 
on books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of preceding month. 
* Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act A 
Statement of the U. 8 
year on books of the Railroad 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 


8. Treas’ 


in June was ta 
tirement Board. 


‘ Minus item represents sale of notes. 
5 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 


ents are $8.5 million less than total on 
tary of the Treasury for payment, as 


opriation shown on Daily 
en account of in prior fiscal 


Social Security 








Railroad Retirement Account 

The status of the railroad retirement account 
at the end of September is shown in table 6. 
The appropriation balance of $91.4 million at the 
beginning of the month was reduced to $84.25 


million through the transfer of $7.15 million to 
the trust fund. This brought the total trans- 
ferred during the fiscal year to $47.2 million. 
Since no Treasury notes were. acquired or sold 
during the month, the amount of such notes 


Table 7.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40, and cumulative to Sept. 30, 1939 












































{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1939-40 through 
Fiscal year 1938-39 September Cumulative through September 1939 
Internal revenue collection — 
district in Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions |? taxes !3 tions ! 3 taxes! 4 tions ! # taxes !* 

aa _..| $630, 202.2 | $529, 443.0 | $100, 750.2 | $153, 765.2 | $142,542.6 | $11, 222.6 | $1,640,826.6 | $1,380,877,6 | $259, 949.0 
Alabama.......... 4, 533.0 3, 827.7 705. 4 1,078.7 996. 3 82.4 11, 409. 7 9, 890. 8 1, 518.9 
Arizona... 1,028. 3 902.9 125.4 242.3 229. 8 12.5 2, 671.8 2, 308. 0 273.8 
Arkansas... _- 1, 700. 8 1, 497.8 203. 0 391.1 381.3 9.8 4, 646. 7 3, 761. 2 885. 5 
California (2 districts) _.. 39,453.9 |  34,317.7 5, 136. 2 9, 592. 2 9, 115.2 477.0 97, 062. 9 85, 826. 4 11, 236. 5 
lorado__.... 3, 721.8 3, 222.7 499. 2 886. 7 835. 1 51.6 9, 397. 5 8, 304. 2 1, 093.3 
Connecticut 12, 153. 2 10, 321. 6 1, 831.6 2, 978.7 2, 817.9 160.9 31, 385.9 27, 261.8 4, 124.0 
Delaware. 3, 320. 1 2, 781.2 538. 9 965. 4 864. 4 101.0 9, 202.2 7, 615. 7 1, 676. 5 
Florida. 4, 478.0 3,911.1 566.9 1,073. 2 999. 9 73.3 11, 940.0 9, 507.3 2, 342.8 
Georgia. 6, 285.9 5, 285. 1 1,000.8 1, 423.0 1, 432.3 —9.3 17, 076. 1 13, 366. 9 3, 709. 2 
ss ee 1, 320.6 1, 154.5 175.1 302. 5 287.2 15.3 3, 537. 5 2, 796. 5 741.0 
ee 1,079.9 953. 9 125.9 254.1 251.4 2.7 2, 788. 6 2, 510.0 278.6 
Illinois (2 districts) 58,1428} 49,120.3 9, 022. 5 14, 536.6 13, 289. 2 1, 247.4 165, 975. 9 129, 225. 8 36, 750. 1 
Indiana......... 11, 051.7 9, 527.7 1, 523.9 2, 733. 5 2, 623.3 110.3 27, 958. 0 24, 710.7 3, 247.3 
BED. ccacces 5,812.4 5, 038. 7 773.7 1, 388.7 1, 348. 4 40.3 14, 164.8 12, 542.8 1, 622.0 
Kansas......... 3, 130.6 2, 566. 8 563. 8 740. 4 660. 5 80.0 8, 803. 6 6, 590. 2 2, 213.4 
Kentucky 5, 024.0 4, 056. 6 067.4 1, 149.9 1,042.4 107.5 12, 569. 5 10, 432. 5 2, 137.0 
Louisiana. : anal 4,816.4 4, 128.6 687.7 1, 105. 9 1, 073.5 32.4 11, 666. 2 10, 256. 2 1, 410. 1 
Maine. . _. 2, 568. 5 2, 231.0 337.5 581.1 563.0 18.1 6, 381. 5 5, 678.9 702. 6 

Maryland (including District of Co- 

i vcccccaceoe : | 11,6433 9, 620.7 2, 022. 6 2, 848.0 2, 624.9 223. 1 29, 019. 1 24, 480. 7 4, 538. 4 
Massachusetts | 28,368.9 24, 174. 1 4, 194.8 6, 881.0 6, 631. 2 249. 8 72, 213. 5 63, 043. 6 9, 169. 8 
Michigan . - - -- .| 35,051.83] 20,840.5 5, 210.9 9,017.4 8, 392. 5 625. 0 95, 138.8 83, 608. 5 11, 530.3 
Minnesota... | 9,672.4 8, 152.1 1, 520.2 2, 361.8 2, 180. 4 181. 5 24, 736. 2 20, 737.8 3, 998. 4 
saueestops 3 1, 519. 4 1, 340. 5 178.9 355. 4 349.6 5.8 3, 710.2 3, 349.7 360. 5 
Missouri (2 districts) 17, 204.4 14, 436.7 2, 767.7 4, 209. 6 3, 847.0 362.6 48, 041.9 36, 780. 4 11, 261.5 
Montana. . . -. 1, 147.1 1,010.6 136. 4 293. 5 273.8 19.7 3, 158.9 2, 565. 4 593. 6 
Nebraska _. 3, 165.3 2, 616.3 549.0 736. 7 694. 4 92.3 8, 800. 8 6, 578.3 2, 222. 4 
Nevada 444.9 350.8 94.0 120.5 95. 2 25.3 1, 672.7 1,318.7 354.1 
New Hampshire : 1,773.7 1, 558.3 215. 5 441.2 417.8 23.4 4, 335.3 3, 891.8 443.5 
New Jersey (2 districts) 22, 784.9 19, 593. 8 3, 191. 2 5, 657.8 5, 297.8 359. 9 56, 866. 8 49, 874.9 6, 991.9 
New Mexico... 649.7 577.9 71.8 156. 7 153.7 3.0 1, 613. 2 1, 475.6 137.6 
New York (6 districts) 147,056.6 | 117, 107.3 29, 949. 3 35,651.2 | 31, 358.0 4, 203.3 375, 593.0 301, 444.4 74, 148.6 
North Carolina 7, 513.7 6, 484.3 1, 029. 4 1,853.8 1,749.8 104.0 18, 616.4 16, 372.0 2, 244. 4 
North Dakota. ._. 572.6 511.5 61.1 135. 6 132.7 2.9 1, 493. 4 1, 256. 2 237.2 
Ohio (4 districts) . Aare | 40,008.2} 4,120.7 5, 887. 4 10, 048. 3 9, 418.7 629. 6 106, 647.0 93, 166. 5 13, 480. 5 
Oklahoma. ... ee a es 5, 185. 5 763. 3 1, 407.3 1, 319.4 87.9 15, 157.0 13, 337.7 1,819.3 
Oregon... , ok eneaed 4,099. 1 3, 557.0 542.1 990. 3 OF*.3 35.0 10, 189. 5 9. 010. 5 1,179.0 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) 58, 092. 2 49, 604. 2 8, 487.9 13, 941.0 1”, 076. 864. 4 153, 117.5 134, 207. 7 18, 909. 8 
Rhode Island 4, 184.6 3, 613.0 571.6 1, 009. 1 963. 9 45.2 10, 788. 0 9, 889. 7 898. 3 
South Carolina -- 2, 954.6 2, 558. 4 396. 1 710.2 660. 4 49.8 7, 472.3 6, 726. 5 745.8 
South Dakota 622. 2 562.7 59.5 154.2 145.0 9.2 1, 545.6 1, 442.8 102.7 
Tennessee... .. §, 782.3 4, 935.9 846. 4 1, 343.7 1, 295.0 48.7 14, 449. 1 12, 554. 2 1, 894.9 
Texas (2 districts) 15, 499.0 13, 016.9 2, 482.0 3, 671.7 3,822.0} 4 —150.2 37, 879.9 33, 482. 3 4, 397.6 
Utah... ST REARS I 1, 465. 5 1, 283.6 181.8 338.0 332.8 5.2 3, 709. 2 8, 309. 8 399 5 
Vermont 5 Siptstuiniiceincuhs ae | 1,033.0 891. 5 141.5 249.4 246. 5 2.9 2, 622.9 2, 325. 3 207.7 
RAE tania 6, 454.7 5, 447.2 1, 007. 5 1, 533.9 1, 432. 5 101.4 15, 600. 2 13, 388. 0 2, 212.2 
Washington (including Alaska) 7, 343.0 6, 357.6 985. 4 1, 820. 6 1, 725.3 95. 2 20, 374.8 16, 203. 8 4,170.9 
West Virginia sé 5, 283. 5 4, 593.0 690. 6 1, 165. 2 1, 106. 1 59.1 13, 606. 1 12, 112.7 1, 493. 5 
Wisconsin - - . ee 12, 666. 8 10, 995. 0 1, 671.8 3, 058. 5 2, 910. 4 148. 1 $2, 376. 5 28, 903. 2 8, 473.3 
WF Risicctaccsccescos 565. 6 499. 3 66. 4 129, 4 122.8 6.5 1, 552.4 | 1,272.9 279. 5 





! Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
led and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
svenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act’ and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U.8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made 
in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount received by a particular district does 
not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 
*Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
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ch. 9. —_. A, =. 1426, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 

i Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for ay ote ye as defined in 
ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607, of the Internal Revenue ie, payable by em- 
ployers only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after de- 
duction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. Dur- 
ing part of period prior to fiscal year 1938-39 employers were not able to claim 

it in States in which the unemployment compensation law had not yet 
been certified by the Social Security Board. 

4 Minus figures represent transfer resulting from insurance contributions 
incorrectly reported as unemployment taxes. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 


fiscal years 1938-39 and 1939-40 ' 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1939-40 through September 





oe ae ee _ Ses Ae 

























































































Federal Security Agency | Department of Labor 
EE eee Can nea a RN Be SU ial 00 a, eh na aPC 
| | 
| Fiseal United 
| year | States 
State | 1938-39, } Social Security Board Publie Children’s Bureau 
total Total j Health 
grants grants Service 
Unemploy- Maternal Services 
Old-age —_— o> Aid to {ment compen- —— and child- for ee 
assistance a ¥ the blind |sationadmin-| ea health crippled | Welfare 
— istration ? werk services | children | S@Fvices 
| } } | 
Total, all participating | 
Seinhetoaiidatnncenas $321, 985.3 | $94,559.1 | $56, 357.9 $8, 890.7 $1, 479.7 $24,219.2 | $1, 582.4 $925. 6 | $742.1 | $361.5 
2, 308. 1 649.6 177.3 52.9 3.2 296.0 | 61.8 | 29.7 | 19. 4 9.3 
304. 5 90.5 35.4 (@) () 23.4 9.0 | 10.8 | 5.8 6.1 
2,017.7 536. 9 326. 5 86. 1 13.5 63.6 13.8 21.1 6.2 6.0 
1, 618.9 505. 8 179.4 41.2 7. 195.8 39.2 16.7 | 16.3 9.5 
27. 847.0 10, 938. 5 7, 801. 5 555. 1 410.0 2, 005. 4 54.2 11.8 | 0 | 10.7 
7, 214.4 1, 943.0 1, 595.3 165. 8 27.0 121.4 0 10.9 | 14.3 | 8.0 
3, 824.9 1, 270. 4 870.3 () 6.7 343.6 22.7 13.3 7 | 10. 1 
528.4 189.9 46 6 16.8 0) 106. 3 7.5 7.6 1.4 3.7 
| 1, 267.9 508. 7 171.0 47.2 11.0 248. 5 12.9 10.7 3.4 40 
| 8,929.9 1, 400. 5 886. 8 81.7 58.0 306.7 | 34.5 13.5 14.3 | 5.0 
| 
| 3,314.0 787.0 333.0 95.1 16.3 202. 6 61.5 29.0 39. 4 10.0 
| 532.9 198. 2 42.2 50.2 1.8 71.8 14.6 | 10.1 4.0 3.5 
| 2,018.1 420.2 188.3 52.4 6.7 134.7 13.9 7.5 13.1 3.6 
i addiutheninmedannnes | 15, 678.9 7, 281.4 5, 520.2 %) @) 1, 618. 1 51.7 34.0 45.0 12.4 
i acahiiatie tinea atin | 10,072.8 3, 351.5 1, 765. 4 475.9 76.3 046. 2 44.7 16.7 14.5 11.8 
he ea | 7,899.8 2, 083. 1 1, 616.0 () 64.8 329.8 37.8 13.1 11.9 9.7 
—————— ae 4, 323.9 1, 148.3 681.3 168. 1 30.2 198. 9 30.0 30.2 3 9.3 
i TIT 3, 269. 1 1,091.5 607.7 @ (?) 380. 2 54.2 20.5 20.0 | 8.9 
Louisiana. ........... 4, 321.6 1,317.6 493.3 349.0 19.2 375.8 38.5 24.3 17.5 | (‘) 
ath tbtosttbeddgitiasiennc na 2,713.7 596. 8 269. 5 33. 5 29.9 232.6 15.6 12.7 2.9 | 0 
EE 4, 280.9 1, 281.1 460.0 287. 5 20.8 453.1 28.5 18.0 9.5 | 6.6 
Massachusetts __ 19, 177.3 3, 925. 2 2, 322.1 280. 2 27.8 1,211.2 56.3 15.9 10.3 | 1.5 
Michigan . ......... 13, 690. 3 4, 954.0 2, 670. 4 528.0 40.7 1, 607.3 66.5 21.7 17.6 | 1.6 
ST 11, 253.7 3, 039.7 2, 086. 3 246.7 32.3 593.4 42.4 16.9 14.0 7.7 
RRR 1, 575.9 504.4 230. 7 (@) 6.8 176.9 45.5 22.5 9.0 13.0 

ETT 10, 860. 5 2, 886. 3 2, 226. 5 231.2 (®) 373.8 0 18.9 25. 0 10.8 
as ae icine 2,208.3 612.1 349.6 67.0 4.8 156.0 9.1 12.2 9.8 | 3.7 
Nebraska ............ 4, 091.6 996. 7 633. 2 129.2 15. 5 183. 3 17.1 6.6 6.5 | 5.2 
Nevada. .....___- 566. 1 204.6 113.6 (’) (*) 74.5 7.0 7.3 4) 2.0 
New Hampshire........... 1, 104.9 366. 4 161.4 19.7 10.9 148. 5 11.8 7.5 3.0 | 3.6 
New Jersey__......... 6, 862.1 2. 678. 1 911.8 344.5 22.7 1,315.5 34.5 16.0 26.1 6.9 
New Merxico.......__. 839. 2 256. 5 74.2 38.8 4.7 88.8 17.9 20. 2 8.3 3.6 
i ivdicteansansee 3, 902. 8 7, 749.0 3, 884. 4 1, 337. 5 94.3 2, 269. 5 94.0 41.5 23.6 2.3 
North Carolina.............___- 4, 553.0 1, 420.3 577.5 144.7 33.8 518.9 76.9 2.9 27.8 11.9 
North Dakota_............._. 1, 456.1 344.0 154.7 47.5 2.5 86.2 17.4 9.5 21.5 47 
Dib Lcidadneeewhinnenan 19, 589. 5 4,791.2 2, 817.9 360. 6 111.4 1, 366. 6 65.3 33.8 23.0 | 12.6 
Oklahoma.................. 9, 465. 1 2, 740.0 2, 032. 8 244.7 56.9 328. 2 2.7 18.2 21.0 | 14.4 
RRR 3, 656. 3 1, 087.0 632.0 56.4 15.9 328.9 0 14.8 32.4 4.7 
Pennsylvania............__ 22, 221.6 5,641.7 2, 604. 6 1, 227.0 (%) 1, 683. 5 66.9 23.5 29.2 7.0 
Rhode Island_............__. 1, 808. 7 356.1 130.1 30.7 (*) 164.6 13.4 8.5 2.3 6.5 
South Carolina..............._- 2,340.9 907.9 404.5 91.0 19.8 278.9 57.7 30.9 16.6 | 8.4 
South Dakota......... .._._. ‘ 2, 531.8 414.3 371.5 0) 6.7 0 12.2 11.8 6.9 5.2 
TRIS 4, 083. 8 1, 100.6 564.9 191.8 238.0 205. 1 52.8 21.0 25. 4 | 11.6 
A LA 11, 843. 9 3, 306. 4 2, 669. 5 (*) (’) 575.3 51.4 45.0 41.3 14.0 
SE Sa a 2, 756. 4 756.1 459.9 98. 3 8.1 149.0 15.1 9.2 11.0 5.6 
ccerteninndd mains a 877.9 234.9 89.0 14.8 5.1 94.2 11.3 12.0 5.3 3.3 
li in tet cen 1, 954. 7 779.3 194.2 48.3 12.6 419.3 50.1 21.4 14.1 19.4 
i “as AE 7, 352.7 1, 849.0 1, 369.9 159.9 44.9 225.3 12.5 12.4 18.0 6.1 
RR es 3, 551.8 702. 6 270. 1 111.5 15.1 254. 2 2 32.5 12.5 | 6.5 
ea: 8, 797.1 2, 036. 2 1,171.7 257.2 48.9 514.3 0 19.6 15.0 9.5 
729.7 237.8 110.0 25. 6.1 83.4 6.8 4.2 2.2 (*) 

' Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar pur- compensation program; as of Sept. 30, 1939, such grants had been made to all 
poses. For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those in 51 jurisdictions. 
tables 9 and 10, since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to quarter * No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be granted * No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
for current period of operation, for future s, or for prior periods in which i 
programs approved by the Board were in effect. Payments, therefore, are Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
not necessarily 1 made within period for which funds are certified Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


4 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 








remained at $77.2 million. A total of $9.1 mil- | General Economic Conditions 

lion was transferred from the trust fund and The upturn in industrial activity which began in 
deposited with the disbursing officer for benefit early summer was accentuated during September 
payments, bringing total deposits for the fiscal after the outbreak of the European war. The 
year to $39.1 million. At the end of September adjusted Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
the amount held in cash with the disbursing officer production, which includes most of the industries 
was $13.8 million, and there was a small balance _—_ covered by the Social Security Act, rose from 103 in 
in the trust fund. August to 110 in September; the index was 90 in 


Table 9.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified | by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1933-39 and the first and second quarters of the fiscal 
year 1939-40, as of Oct. 31, 1939? 


{In thousands] 





Advances certified for fiscal | Advances authorized and Advances authorized for sec- 






























































| - Advances certified for second 
- certified for first quarter of ond quarter of fiscal year 
year 1938-39 | fiscal year 1939-40 1939-40 quarter of fiscal year 1939-40 
| Aid to Aid to | Aid to Aid to 
| d- ’ " ¥ , 
| Old-age | depend- | Aid to | 4-98 | depend- | Aidto | Ol4-88° | depend-| Aidto | O'G-88° | depend- | Aid to 
anes ent chil- | the blind nee ent chil- | the blind ance ent chil- | the blind ance ent chil- | the blind 
dren dren dren dren 
| | 
Total ‘ | $208, 050. 6 \s30, 496.9 | $5, 235.7 |$55, 230.7 $8, 529. 5 $1, 400. 2 |$52, 058.6 | $8, 491.9 | $1, 363.1 |$35, 223.6 | $5,989. 2 $901. 8 
Alabama... _... oon 925. 8 364.1 24.5 178.9 52.9 230.3 80.6 7.1 141.7 45.8 | 4.5 
Alaska. ..... ear 163. 2 (4) (3) 48.7 (4) (3) 47.5 (®) @ 20.5 (?) ® 
Arizona. ..... ne 1, 083.9 299.2 42.5 304.2 99.0 13.3 358.9 82.8 14.2 240.0 52.8 9.6 
a 675.7 139.7 23.2 189.0 43.6 8.9 187.8 41.2 7.6 110.1 24.6 4.3 
EE 22, 482. 1 1, 633.7 1, 140.6 5, 989.8 413.6 314.7 6, 024.7 467.1 313.3 3, 921.1 304. 3 204.3 
SSS RSS | 5, 936.5 563.0 108. 5 1, 595.3 165. 8 27.2 1, 446.7 143.7 25. 2 891.1 90.7 16.2 
Connecticut... 2, 503. 0 () 17.2 658. 5 ® 6.6 684.3 (?) 5.0 454.8 @) 2.5 
Delaware 168.9 64.8 (®) 44.4 14.7 @® 46.6 18.0 (’) 30.8 11.8 () 
District of Columbia 486.7 169.9 34.9 131.9 42.8 8.9 133.7 32.0 8.5 87.5 18. 2 5.3 
Florida. -_. A 2, 973.7 169. 4 171.2 678.0 73.3 45.3 701.4 57.7 44.1 455.1 33.0 28.4 
Georgia... 1, 675.2 412.2 80.3 264. 6 75.3 13.6 266. 3 81.5 13.7 167.6 50.7 8.2 
aaa 133. 8 134.1 3 34.0 39.0 1.4 29.0 32.3 1.4 18.6 21.7 9 
SE | 1, 178.7 302. 6 39.0 263. 5 75.0 10.2 270.3 75.0 9.1 174.6 49.1 5.9 
Ilinois._.._- 14, 768. 6 (®) (’) 4, 156. 2 @® ®) 4, 231.2 () (4) 2, 801.1 () (®) 
Indiana... ..... . 5, 776.9 1,750.1 286.9 1, 738.3 450. 1 77.5 1, 789. 5 480.2 76.1 1, 169.1 308. 6 49.8 
ae 6, 248.9 (3) 166.9 | 1,617.6 (3) 47.6 | 1,669.6 (4) 53.0 | 1,107.8 @) 35.1 
Kansas a 2, 677.3 552.7 115.8 693. 2 176.5 30.5 731.2 176. 5 32.8 466.9 112.3 19.9 
Kentucky__._. | 2,351.5 @) @) 609. 1 (3) () 408. 7 (3) (3) 408. 7 @) ® 
Louisiana. -. 1, 886. 6 979. 6 60 474.7 320. 4 19.3 497.4 354. 6 20.2 331.1 254. 6 13.6 
Maine. ...... | 1, 534.0 196.0 178.1 397.5 49.8 44.5 437.6 50. 2 42.5 290.7 33.1 28.0 
Maryland 1, 908. 9 1,070.3 79.5 483.7 293. 4 22.2 493. 6 273.3 21.4 326. 8 179.9 13.6 
Massachusetts 12, 708. 5 1, 440.5 152.7 3, 396.5 313. 5 40.1 3, 405. 4 230.7 37.3 2, 232.7 230.7 23.3 
Michigan 8, 193.5 1, 550.0 75.4 2, 149.8 448.8 27.6 1, 203.9 240.9 20.7 1, 203.9 240.9 20.7 
Minnesota... _. . : &, 207.7 813.1 111.6 2, 250. 1 253.3 31.4 2, 185. 6 253. 2 33.0 1, 452. 4 167.0 21.9 
Mississippi. - ..- 793. 5 (*) 15.0 227.8 (4) 5.8 232.6 @) 7.2 153. 5 (®) 4.7 
Missouri... .. 7, 887.3 757.4 (*®) 2, 259.0 195. 9 (4) 2, 227. 2 226. 4 @® 1, 439.9 153. 4 ® 
Montana._..... 1, 528. 2 247.9 4.9 354. 2 67.5 5.0 348. 4 65. 6 4.8 231.3 43.5 3.1 
Nebraska... .. . 2, 752.7 528.9 74 643. 2 120, 2 19. 6 633. 9 129. 2 15.5 418.1 86.3 8.6 
Nevada. _. : } 348. 6 () (’) 89.2 (’) (3) 93. 4 (3) @ 58.9 (® ® 
New Hampshire 574.9 52.4 7.8 162. 2 19.7 10.9 162.3 19. 6 10.9 105.7 13.5 7.1 
New Jersey _.._. valk 3, 213.0 1, 228. 1 84.3 927.9 344.5 22.7 928. 9 219.3 23.1 610.2 103.0 15,1 
New Mexico. | 276.0 136.8 17.7 69.9 39.7 4.6 80.9 39. 6 5.0 53.4 25. 6 3.2 
New York ~ 14, 886.7 4, 047.0 320.3 3, 887.9 1, 107.7 91.7 4, 026. 4 1, 354. 2 100. 1 2, 643. 1 945.8 64.4 
North Carolina 1, 854.1 549.8 174.8 578. 4 146. 4 47.9 560.3 144.7 44.5 372.9 95.9 28.5 
North Dakota od 896. 5 201.9 8.6 213. 6 72.2 2.9 148.6 36. 5 2.0 148. 6 36. 5 2.0 
Jie 15, 392.0 1, 462. 2 71.2 4, 046.0 360. 6 111.4 4, 236. 4 320.9 94.7 2, 762.3 196. 5 59.9 
Oklahoma...... 5, 426.7 657.3 171.4 1, 922. 5 216.7 53.5 2, 077.2 253. 3 57.7 1, 413.3 172.7 39.3 
 — 2, 535. 5 230.6 70.7 614.4 56.4 16.6 670.3 58.4 16.6 416.7 26.7 9.2 
Pennsylvania k 11, 380. 1 3, 478.8 () 2, 630. 1 1, 227.0 (?) 2, 527. 1 1, 437.4 (8) | 1,638.1 1, 107.4 Q 
Rhode Island - - 738. 5 160.9 (*) 196.0 42.8 (’) 69.0 4.9 @) 69.0 14.9 ( 
South Carolina 1, 122.7 285.7 48.8 307.5 62.8 14.5 306.7 68.9 15.7 201.8 48. 5 10.5 
South Dakota 2, ORB. 7 (4) 23.6 399. 9 (3) 6.5 363. 8 3) 6.4 235.1 (3) 4.3 
‘ennmessee_.......... ‘ 1, 927.2 796.8 138. 4 524.2 199. 5 28.2 649. 6 191.8 .0 430.8 124.4 18.4 
Texas._____. ; 9, 916.8 (?) (®) 2, 669. 4 (?) () 510. 4 (3) @) 510. 4 @) () 
Utah ~ , 1, 762. 8 328. 6 31.0 | 440.5 107.7 6.8 458. 4 103.0 8.1 305. 1 66.5 5.4 
Vermont__. 506.9 46.2 15. 5 | 123. 4 | 14.8 5.1 131.8 0 ow. 86.9 0 0 
Virginia ‘ 554.8 | 04.1 53.6 194. 2 | 48.3 12.6 232.7 41.7 17.5 140.9 26.2 10.1 
Washington 5, 125.6 694.8 181.0 1, 324.8 | 161.2 45.2 1, 370. 7 160. 5 45.5 | 910.3 100.9 28.1 
West Virginia 1, 580. 5 591.6 79.1 | 346.7 139.3 21.6 352. 0 149. 4 21.3 216.0 93.9 13.9 
. eer 5, 826. 1 1, 236.0 277.5 | 1,610.4 352.1 | 66.9 1, 068. 9 261. 1 46.4 1, 068. 9 261.1 46.4 
Wyoming.... ial | 414.6 78.1 | 25.3 | 119.9 25.7 | 6.2 109. 8 24.0 5.9 68.9 15.8 3.6 
| | | 
1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations in- 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
Sured ny’ payments to soma — a to recipients from column. 
eral, State, and loca! funds but exclude administrative expense. 
1 For data for fiscal year 1937-88, see the Bulletin, December 1938, p. 75. Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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September 1938. Manufacture of durable goods 
rose from 92 to 103; nondurable goods showed a 
smaller increase from 115 to 117. 

The Federal Reserve Board indexes of manufac- 
tures indicate the industries in which the greatest 
changes are now taking place. The index of 
iron and steel production jumped from 105 in 
August to 121 in September 1939. Steel-ingot 
production rose from an average rate of 61 percent 
of capacity in August to 71 percent in September, 
rising still further during the first 3 weeks of 
October to nearly 90 percent, when the volume of 
output was the highest on record. Recent orders 
indicate that a high level will continue until the 
end of the year. The unadjusted index of auto- 
mobile production rose from 28 in August to 61 in 
September as volume production of new models got 
under way, and influenced related products such as 
plate glass, the adjusted index for which rose 44 
points to 165 in September. 

Of the nondurable manufactures, output of 
flour, sugar, and meat products showed marked 
increases; flour production rose almost to record 
levels and meat packing was at the highest rate 
for several years. Textile production increased 
somewhat more than seasonally from its August 
high, while the manufacture of leather and its 
products decreased more than seasonally. 

Mineral production, the third important com- 
ponent of the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production, rose from 91 to 110 in 
September. Iron-ore shipments were increased 
to build up stocks at the lower lake ports before 
shipping ceased for the winter. 

The adjusted index of the value of construction 
contracts awarded, based on a 3-month moving 
average of F. W. Dodge Corporation data, rose 
from 73 to 79, reflecting a contraseasonal rise in 
private residential building. 

The increases in industrial production were 
accompanied by similar increases in nonagricul- 
tural employment. The Federa Reserve Board 
adjusted index of factory employment increased 
1.5 percent, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unadjusted index 3.8 percent. Factory pay rolls, 
unadjusted for seasonal variation, also rose, from 
89.8 in August to 93.7 in September; the durable- 
goods industries showed a greater rise than the 
nondurable. 

Both employment and pay rolls in retail trade 
rose during September. Wholesale trade also 
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showed increases. Mine employment rose during 
the month, reflecting the increased production of 
bituminous coal. Gains were reported by three of 
the five service industries, and the utilities declined 
fractionally. 

The general rise in business activity is reflected 
in the estimates of unemployment as shown in 


Chart III.—Grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by quarters, January 1936-September 1939 
[Titles I, ITI, IV, V, VI, and X} 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


chartIV. Three of the four series show « declining 
tendency since the beginning of the year, with a 
sharp drop after July. The lowest point since the 
end of 1937 was reached in September. It is 
reasonable to expect this decline to be reflected in 
increased social security collections and in de- 
creased withdrawals for unemployment benefit 
payments in the next quarter. 

Crop prospects at the beginning of September 
were better than those a month earlier. All 
major crops except cotton are expected to yield an 
average or better than average volume. The 
effect of adequate agricultural crops in keeping 
food costs down and in preventing commodity 
hoarding may prove of great importance to the 
adequacy of social security payments. The 
Department of Agriculture index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers showed a sharp change in 
September, rising from 88 to 98, and speculative 
increases occurred in prices in the commodity 
markets at the beginning of the month. Moody’s 
spot commodity index, which had jumped more 
than 22 points from the last week of August to the 
first week of September when war was declared, 
leveled off during September to 167.9 for the first 
week in October. 


Social Security 
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Table 10.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: ' Advances authorized and certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first and second quarters of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of Oct. 31, 1939* 







































































{In thousands] 
Employment service administration 
Unemployment compensation ~- 
ministration 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Wagner-Peyser Act ! 
Fiscal 930-40 
State ’ : 
= First Second " First Second 
oy aoarter, quarter, Fiscal quarter, quarter, mm Certifications 
: year | fiscal year year seal year | fiscal year 20 6 . 
1938-39 | “1930-40 | 1930-40 | 1998-39 | “ioso'40 | 1939-40 | 138-89* | Authorize 
First Second 
Quarter Quarter 
Total. -. . $38, 542.5 | * $12, 626.2 $6,472.2 | $20,218.8 | °$7,428.3 $3, 630. 1 $126.6 | *$3, 246.2 $794. 4 $792.1 
Alabama 421.7 96. 5 85.5 245.3 55.9 58.1 1.9 69.4 16.3 16.3 
Alaska. ...... 30. 2 9.7 7.6 9.4 3.3 2.8 0 10.1 2.5 2.5 
Arizona. | 182. 4 * 78.6 0 99.4 $47.5 0 .4 11.5 3.1 3.4 
Arkansas | 232.3 142.0 0 115.9 * 53.8 0 2.5 48.7 11.2 11.2 
California 3, 338. 2 855. 5 808. 3 487.6 226. 4 205. 3 5.7 148.9 37.0 87.3 
Colorado 247.2 $146.0 0 146.0 78.3 0 9 27.1 6.3 63 
Connecticut 1, 042.0 $7 426.0 0 309. 5 7172.5 0 0 42.1 11.5 1L.5 
Delaware | 153.9 38.2 39.9 61.1 15. 5 12.7 .4 10.5 3.2 3.2 
District of Columbia | 200.3 154.1 0 172.7 94.4 0 0 0 0 0 
Florida 334.8 * 189. 6 0 160.9 114.1 0 1.0 38. 5 8.9 8.9 
Georgia . . 364. 4 109. 2 104.7 347.1 93.4 91.0 2.2 76.3 18.8 18.8 
Hawaii... 126.7 34.9 33.2 9.4 2.6 1.2 0 10.8 3.8 3.8 
Idaho - . 173.9 * 88.6 0 73.2 $46.1 0 .6 11.7 2.9 2.9 
Illinois 950.1 510.0 455.8 402.4 400.2 252. 1 6.0 200. 2 46.2 46.2 
Indiana. - 1, 268. 5 * 680. 4 0 526.9 6 285.9 0 2.7 84.9 21.0 21.0 
Iowa ‘ 424.7 202.3 0 231.4 $127.6 0 2.2 64.8 17.6 17.6 
Kansas. -.. 319.4 *144.3 0 113.6 * 54.6 0 3.7 49.3 15.0 15.0 
Kentucky. 492.5 153. 5 145.0 146. 5 49.5 32. 2 3.5 68. 5 18.0 18.8 
Louisiana. - 520.4 * 188.9 0 273.7 * 186.9 0 1.9 55,1 12.7 12.7 
Maine - - . 353. 0 177.5 0 122.0 * 55.1 0 -6 20.9 5.0 5.0 
Maryland . 682. 8 312.5 0 242.8 * 140.6 0 1.2 42.8 10.0 10.0 
Massachusetts 2, 482.4 632. 5 210.8 891.6 275.9 92.0 3.0 111.5 26.1 8.5 
Michigan 2, 055. 7 492.9 408. 4 1, 357. 4 418.8 287.2 6.1 127.0 32.4 32.1 
Minnesota. - .- ..- 1, 006.3 188. 7 164.6 453.7 121.2 118.8 1.3 67.3 15.5 15.7 
Mississippi 238. 5 60. 6 52.2 114.7 31.9 32.2 1.4 52.7 12.2 12. 
7 768. 1 227.5 187.4 543.1 146. 4 160.8 3.3 95.2 27.5 27.5 
Montana 118.9 51.1 38.3 4.5 38.7 27.9 1.9 14.1 3.3 L9 
Nebraska 194.0 *101.4 0 140.6 *81.8 0 2.0 36. 2 8.3 8.3 
Nevada. . 94.9 23.1 22.6 59.9 16.3 12.5 3 10. 2 2.5 25 
New Hampshire 236.9 *92.0 0 105. 6 * 56.6 0 4 12.3 3.8 3.8 
New Jersey . .. 1, 448.3 477.4 460. 4 571.6 194. 5 183.3 3.8 106. 0 24. 5 27.2 
New Mexico... 113.4 30.7 26. 2 80.7 20. 5 11.3 3 11.1 2.6 2.8 
New York. ........ f 4,959.2 1, 182.2 1, 005. 8 4, 285.2 1, 087.3 899. 6 8.9 330. 2 76.2 76.2 
North Carolina 850. 4 $308. 4 0 290. 1 € 210. 5 0 2.2 83.1 21.7 21.7 
North Dakota 77.0 $37.3 0 76.7 *48.9 0 7 17.9 4.1 4.1 
 — 1,895.4 557.1 503. 2 457.7 195.3 110.9 6.5 173.8 40.3 54.9 
Oklahoma 362. 6 * 198.2 0 252.0 * 130.0 0 2.2 62.9 14.8 14.8 
p ‘on... : 489. 4 119. 5 127. 2 165.1 42.6 39. 5 9 25.0 7.5 5.8 
Pennsylvania. . . 3, 653.7 918.2 952. 5 3,019.8 765. 3 661.4 20.0 252. 6 58.3 58.3 
Rhode Island - - 623.9 147.8 146.3 92.7 24.8 20.8 .6 18.0 4.2 4.6 
South Carolina 340. 4 92.1 76. 7 136. 5 56.3 53.3 12 45.6 10.5 10.5 
South Dakota.. 95.9 $41.2 0 34.9 12.9 0 5 18. 2 4.2 4.2 
Tennessee... . 503. 8 110.0 07.2 372. 1 95.1 88. 6 3.5 68.7 15.8 15.8 
Texas... 973.1 * 477.3 0 1, 006. 5 €563. 2 0 9.5 152.8 42.7 42.7 
ni 218. 2 * 106.2 0 83.5 642.7 0 .3 13.3 3.1 3.1 
Vermont... 146. 5 *61.1 0 64.0 $33.1 0 3 10.7 2.5 2.5 
Virginia __. 614.1 304.9 0 232.0 114.5 0 18 63.5 15.1 15,1 
Washington... 417.0 142.8 124.8 270.9 82.5 78.4 13 41.0 11,2 10.0 
West Virginia 808. 8 $9341.5 0 282. 2 $121.5 0 13 45.3 11.3 11.3 
Wisconsin... . 684.3 176.7 148.3 405. 2 100, 2 89.1 2.4 77.0 19.2 19.3 
>A ---| 113.0 31.9 29. 2 51.5 15.0 7.2 1.3 10.5 2.5 2.5 
' Includes for fiscal year 1939-40 grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act; with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
such grants are not included in table on grants under the Social Security Act Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the 
(p. 74). Excludes State and local appropristions to employment service. Secretary of the Lbey a! to transfer funds from the State account in the 
? Advances are certified by the Socia nage A Board to the Secretary of the unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance account in 
Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which ts not necessarily the period the unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the Rail- 
in which certification is made. All grants authorized as of Oct. 31 have been road Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut withdraws from 
certified with the exception of certain grants authorized under the Wagner- the a oyment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative ex- 
Peyser Act. penses under the Rare ploy compensation law. 
+ For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see the Bulletin, January 1939, p. 71. ‘ Incorrectly reported as $298,400 in October Bulletin. 
yes ony erate certified since July i = : wine * Incorrectly reported as $185,800 in October Bulletin. 
Authorizations for entire fiscal year are tion to amounts cer 
Source: Social Security Board (authorizations), Bureau of Accounts and 
for first and second quarters. Audits (certifications). 


* Some grants cover first 6 months of fiscal year. 
’ Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment into railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance 
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Stock-market activity, which also had risen 
speculatively as a result of the outbreak of the 
war, leveled off during September; the Dow-Jones 
index of industrial stock prices which rose to a 
peak of 155.9 on September 12 receded to an aver- 
age of 152.2 for the last week in September. The 
volume of trading remained high during the month. 
The increase in bond yields during August and 
early September also leveled off, and bond prices 
reacted accordingly; the Dow-Jones index of daily 
average of bond prices was 89.28 in August and 
88.11 in September. 

The wholesale-price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics rose from 75.0 in August to 79.1 
in September, and the index of retail food prices 
rose from 75.1 to 79.0. Commodity hoarding by 
housewives was rapidly abated by assurances of 
plentiful food supplies, and the price rise at the 
beginning of September was of short duration. 





The revised index of income payments compiled 
by the Department of Commerce is closely related 
to earnings; it rose again, from 85.4 in August to 
86.8 in September, and the index of salaries and 
wages rose from 84.0 to 84.3. An index of com. 
pensation of employees in industries included un- 
der the act has been computed from Department 
of Commerce compensation estimates; this index 
was 79 in September as compared with 77 in 
August. 

Changes in these indexes reflect the widespread 
effect of business and industrial activities. Al- 
though there is no means of appraising the dura- 
tion and extent of the present upswing, its impact 
will be reflected in the tax collections of at least 
the next quarter and in the wage records and num- 
ber of persons eligible for benefits under the un- 
employment compensation and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance programs. 


Chart IV.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-September 1939 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 


OF SOCIAL 


GENERAL 


Butow, Harry N. “California Business Men Making 
Organized Efforts to Defeat Latest ‘Ham and Eggs’ 
Proposal.”’ Annalist, New York, Vol. 54, No. 1395 
(October 12, 1939), p. 460. 

Political developments prior to the California special 
election on November 7, including a description of the 
proposed California State Retirement Life Payments Plan 
and several reasons ‘‘which seem to indicate that even if 
the act is adopted, successful operation is remote.” 


Comstock, Auzapa, Editor. Economic and Social Condi- 
tions in New England. South Hadley, Mass.: Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke 
College, 1939. 47 pp. (Mount Holyoke College Stud- 
ies in Economics and Sociology, No. 1.) 

The introduction calls attention to the Report on Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the South, by the National Emergency 
Council, and states that a similar pattern is followed in 
this survey of New England. Brief discussions by different 
authors cover such topics as population, industry, income 
and purchasing power, labor, women and children, and 
health. A bibliography is included. 


GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION OF America, INc. Social 
Security for All and How to Get It. Washington: 
General Welfare Federation of America, Inc., 1939. 
35 pp. (Booklet No. 4.) 

A political pamphlet in support of H. R. 5620, 76th 
Congress, which would amend the Social Security Act to 
pay all unemployed citizens over 60 an “honorable Federal 
annuity of $30 to $60 per month, financed by a 2-percent 
gross income tax on ‘added values.’’’ Includes the text 
of the bill. 

GerMANY. REICHSVERSICHERUNGSANSTALT Fur ANGES- 
TELLTE. Bericht Uber das Geschafisjahr 1938. 
Place not given. 1939. 42 pp. 

The German National Insurance Office for Salaried 
Employees administers old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
pensions for German white-collar workers, and also under- 
takes many health activities. The latest report covers 
the calendar year 1938 and presents comparative data 
for previous years. 

Grant, Maraaret. Old-Age Security; Social and Finan- 
cial Trends. A Report Prepared for the Committee on 
Social Security. Washington: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council, 1939. 261 pp. 
An up-to-date discussion of the old-age and survivors 

provisions of the Social Security Act, together with ac- 

counts of representative old-age security programs of 
foreign countries. Undertaken chiefly as a financial com- 
parison of foreign experience which would afford a guide 
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to parallel problems in the United States, the text was ex- 
panded to include description and evaluation of the “‘eco- 
nomic and social factors affecting the financing of old-age 
security problems.’’ The countries studied are Germany, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and Sweden, for the opera- 
tion of old-age insurance systems; and Denmark, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, and Australia, for noncontributory 
assistance. The costs of old-age security in relation to 
the national economy of various countries are considered. 
Population trends are examined insofar as they bear on 
old-age security. The final chapter discusses Foreign Ex- 
perience and American Problems, including coverage, 
benefit principles, and the allocation of costs for financing 
old-age security. 


Hetton, Roy. “Old People: A Rising National Problem.” 
Harpers Magazine, New York, Vol. 179, No. 1073 
(October 1939), pp. 449-459. 

A psychological discussion of the need for providing 
work of a type suitable for older persons. Pensions are 
deemed an inadequate solution, regardless of the amount 
of money involved. Compulsory retirement because of age 
alone is considered harmful. An organized attack upon 
this problem by the aging would be more profitable, it is 
said, “than any cause they are now publicly engaged in 
promoting.” 


INSTITUTE FOR Researcn. Social Work as a Career. 
Chicago: Institute for Research, 1939. 24 pp. (Re- 
search No. 43.) 

The Institute for Research, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, is devoted to vocational research designed to help 
young persons in their choice of a career. The description 
of social work presents historical information, facts on 
attractive and unattractive aspects of social work, personal 
and educational qualifications, employment opportunities, 
types of positions, salaries, and other practical suggestions. 
It includes a bibliography of periodicals and suggested 
readings. 

Maraqvanp, H. A., and Others. Organized Labour in 
Four Continents. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1939. 518 pp. 

Studies by different authors of trade-unionism since 1919 
in France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Russia, the United States, Canada, Mexico, Australia, and 
Japan. Presents information on social legislation, includ- 
ing social insurance. 


NEEDLEMAN, Rat L. ‘Are Domestic Workers Coming of 
Age?’’ American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, 
No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 1070-1075. 

A description of the characteristics of domestic employ- 
ment, with special reference to the exclusion of domestic 
workers from social insurance benefits in the United States. 
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“1939 Marks Association’s Greatest Victories.”’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 7 (September—October 
1939), pp. 3-5. 


A discussion of recent political accomplishments in 
national and State programs of social security. ‘‘Urgent 
tasks ahead”’ are also considered with respect to unem- 
ployment compensation, governmental contributions to 
social insurance costs, pension proposals, and other 
points. ' 


“1939 Social Security Changes Far-Reaching.’’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 7 (September—October 
1939), pp. 1 ff. 


According to this article, the amendments to the Social 
Security Act “make the most sweeping changes in the old- 
age insurance system, fundamentally improving and re- 
orienting this program along the lines advocated by the 
American Association for Social Security.”” The changes 
and clarifications in the assistance programs are also 
commended, but the alterations in “the problems raised 
by our 51 unemployment insurance systems” are said to 
be negligible. 


Ocpurn, Wittiam F. “How Many Old People in the 
Future?” State Government, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 9 
(September 1939), pp. 157-158 ff. 


Discusses a “‘most extraordinary phenomenon’”’ faced by 
the United States of having “the old people double in 
number in 25 years while the population increases only 
about a fifth or a sixth.”” Implications for social security 
are noted. 


Srvet, James E. Pick for Your Supper; A Study of Child 
Labor Among Migrants on the Pacific Coast. New York: 
National Child Labor Committee, 1939. 67 pp. 
(Publication No. 378.) 


“The present volume presents the findings of a study 
of migratory workers in three West Coast States—Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. Although the report is 
focused primarily on child welfare, it is presented against 
a background of the conditions under which migratory 
families live and work ...”’ Includes data from first- 
hand observation and material from other studies and 
reports. 


Warrtney, Anice L. “Social Insurance in Latin America.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 49, No. 3 
(September 1939), pp. 535-565. 


Summary and tables showing the principal provisions 
of social insurance laws in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay. Workmen’s compensation is not included, and 
there are no unemployment compensation programs in 
these countries. The survey describes provisions made 
for old age, invalidity, disability arising from duty, 
survivors’ benefits, death or funeral expenses, sickness, and 
maternity benefits. The points treated include coverage, 
contributions, benefits, administration, use of funds for 
loans, and statistics of operation (for about half the 
systems). The survey is based chiefly on reports from 
United States consular officials. 
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Wirtz, Epwin E. “Social Security—1940 Model,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 29, 
No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 101-109. 

An analysis and evaluation of the 1939 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, particularly those dealing with 
financial and social aspects of old-age and survivors 
insurance. Provisions of the 1939 law are compared, in 
some instances favorably and in others unfavorably, with 
those of the 1935 law. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Crew, M. C. “The Chicago Teachers Union Makes 
Medical History.” American Federationist, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 46, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 1076-1080, 


Gives details of a recently signed agreement between the 
Chicago Teachers Union, Local I of the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the Civic Medical Center 
of Chicago, which provides for voluntary prepayment 
of “complete medical, surgical, and preventive care.” 


Hirsx, Josers. “The National Health Bill; Past, 
Present, Future.” American Labor Legislation Review, 
New York, Vol. 29, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 111-113. 


A brief restatement of national health needs and a note 
on the purpose of the Wagner national health bill, which 
is regarded as ‘‘a barometer of lay and professional opinion 
for the ultimate passage” of a more comprehensive 
program. 


Hospitat Councit or Paiwapetpnia. A Survey of Hos- 
pital Services and Finances in the Philadelphia Area; 
Based on Data Collected From 67 Philadelphia Hospitals 
for the Year Nineteen Hundred Thirty-Seven. Phila- 
delphia: Hospital Council of Philadelphia, 1939. 96 pp. 


Presents data on the number and type of Philadelphia 
hospitals, kinds and amounts of service, capital investment, 
total costs of hospitalization and sources of income, distri- 
bution of income by type of hospital, and operating costs 
and patients’ fees in the various groups of institutions. 
Conclusions and recommendations are included. The 
study was conducted by the Philadelphia Community 
Fund and the report written by C. Rufus Rorem, director 
of the Commission on Hospital Service of the American 
Hospital Association. 


Josun, Exuuotr P. “The Massachusetts Medical Society 
and Socialized Medicine.” New England Journal of 
Medicine, Boston, Vol. 221, No. 3 (July 20, 1939), 
pp. 85-95. 

General considerations on the place of individual prac- 
tice and social medicine in modern society. Private 
programs, such as group hospitalization and private plans 
for the prepayment of medical care, are advocated as 
experiments. Eight reasons are given for the author's 
belief that passage of the Wagner national health bill 
should be delayed. The second part of the paper deals 
with medical education in Massachusetts. 


Mastow, Haroitp. “Group Hospitalization.’’ American 
Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 10 (October 
1939), pp. 1065-1069. 
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A description of the nature and development of hospital- 
eare prepayment plans in the United States, with em- 
phasis on their beneficial possibilities for organized labor. 


“Medicolegal Abstracts. Corporations: Group Health 
Association, Inc., Held Not Illegally Engaged in the 
Corporate Practice of Medicine or in the Insurance 
Business.’”” Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 113, No. 16 (October 14, 1939), p. 
1515. 

A summary of the decision of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia upholding the 
Group Health Association against claims of the District 
Attorney and the Superintendent of Insurance that the 
association was illegally engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine and in the business of insurance, in violation of the 
laws of the District of Columbia (Group Health Asa’n v. 
Moor et al., 24 Fed. Supp. 455). 


Newman, Sita Georas. The Building of a Nation’s Health. 

London: Macmillan, 1939. 479 pp. 

A record of the origins and progress of medical science 
and service under the British Government, based on the 
author’s long experience as chief medical officer of the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Health. It deals 
with early public-health activities, the creation of the 
Ministry of Health, and various health services in educa- 
tion, maternal care, and nutrition. Chapter 12, Health 
Insurance and Medical Research, traces this subject from 
its beginning in 1911 to the present time. T[lustrated. 


Perrott, Georce Sr. J. “Dental Care in a National 
Health Program.’ Journal of the American Dental 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 26, No. 10 (October 1939), 
pp. 1633-1644. 


A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association at Milwaukee last July by the 
chief of the Division of Public Health Methods, National 
Institute of Health. It outlines the special character of 
the dental-care problem, giving the results of many surveys 
and including the recommendations of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care. Principles of Federal 
grants-in-aid for health purposes are compared with 
principles and recommendations of the House of Delegates 
of the American Dental Association. 


Perrott, Georce Sr. J.; Trssirs, Ciark; and Britten, 
Rotto H. “The National Health Survey: Scope and 
Method of the Nation-wide Canvass of Sickness in 
Relation to Its Social and Economic Setting.”’ Public 
Health Reperts, Washington, Vol. 54, No. 37 (Septem- 
ber 15, 1939), pp. 1663-1687. 


The preliminary findings of the National Health Survey 
of 1935-36 have been published in a series of bulletins, but 
“it is now intended to report the results of the survey in 
considerable detail in a number of articles to be published 
in the Public Health Reports or as special monographs.” 
This article ‘‘sets forth the purpose and scope of the survey, 
outlines in some detail the method of sampling and can- 
vassing, compares various aspects of the population with 
the 1930 Census data as a rough measure of the reliability 
of the Health Survey samples, and records the major 
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definitions employed in the survey.”’ Includes a bibliog- 
raphy of published reports. 


U. 8. Burgao or tap Census. The Killers; Major Causes 
of Death by Age Periods: 1987. Washington: U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census, September 18, 1939. 6 pp. 
Processed. (Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 7, 
No. 50, p. 473.) 

Tables, charts, and interpretative comment on the 
principal causes of death in the United States for all ages 
and by age groups. Includes age distribution of deaths 
from selected causes, recent trends in death rates for 
selected causes, and the rate of their increase or decrease. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Apams, Kenneta E. “A Community Revises Relief.” 
Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 27, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1939), pp. 29-30 ff. 

A description of the activities of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa Ana, California, for restricting relief 
grants and otherwise cutting relief costs. 


“Aid for the Aged,” by E. B. Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
Vol. 164, No. 4 (October 1939), pp. 528-532. 
A personal account of the sense of security experienced 
by a recipient of old-age assistance in Los Angeles County. 


Artery, Janse A. “Type of Care Given Dependent Chil- 
dren, December 31, 1938.”" The Federator, Pittsburgh, 
Vol. 14, No. 9 (October 1939), pp. 248-252. 

The third article dealing with a Pittsburgh census of 
dependent children, taken December 31, 1938. It points 
out “the significant differences between the groups of 
children in their own homes, in relatives’ homes, in institu- 
tions, in foster homes, and elsewhere.”’ 


Arizona. Department or Socrat Security anp WEL- 
FARE. Apvisory COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL. Annual 
Report, 1988-1989; The Merit System. Phoenix, 1939. 
15 pp. Processed. 

Shows the progress of the merit system in the Arizona 
Department of Social Security and Welfare. In addition 
to the text of the report there are tables relating to examin- 
ations, their results, registers of eligible persons, and 
related data. 


Brownina, Grace A. “Two Social Case Records From 
Rural Areas.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 460-497. 

The editor’s note calls attention to the “scarcity of 
illustrative material from rural areas” as the principal 
reason for making available, with minor changes, these 
two case records from the actual working problems of 
child-welfare services. They are taken from a volume of 
rural case records to be published later by the University 
of Chicago Press. 


“Characteristics of 2,781 Children on the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Register on June 30, 1938." Quarterly Sitatis- 
tical Survey (Indiana State Department of Public Wel- 
fare), Indianapolis, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April, May, June 
1939), pp. 3-10. Processed. 
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A study based on records of 2,781 Indiana crippled 
children whose condition had been verified by a physician. 
“The factors tabulated include the age at onset, etiology 
(cause or origin), and diagnosis of the crippling condition; 
and the age, sex, and race of the crippled children.” 
Illustrated with charts and maps showing county distribu- 
tion by diagnostic groups. 

“Child Welfare Services.” Public Assistance in Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Vol. 5, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 1-4. 
Processed. 

A review of Utah’s program for child-welfare services 
under title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act, including 
facts on the past fiscal year and plans for 1939-40. 


Coxtcorp, Joanna C. “Stamps to Move the Surplus.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 10 (October 
1939), pp. 305-307. 


After describing the food-stamp plan for relief recipients 
developed by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, the author evaluates it as “an enormous improve- 
ment on any method of food distribution yet developed,” 
and as pleasing to “both big and little business, as well 
as farmers, labor, and the unemployed.” 


Cooitzy, Epwin James. “Social Case Work in Public 
Welfare Agencies.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, 
Vol. 7, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 5-7. Processed. 


The basic reasons for social work in public agencies are 
given as protection of the community, public economy, 
and increased social efficiency in conserving human 
resources. The range of such case work, its future, and 
some criticisms and limitations are considered. 


Dexter, Exvizasets H. “New Concepts in Case Work 
Practice With the Aged.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 
20, No. 6 (October 1939), pp. 171-176. 


This analysis of some of the theoretical and practical 
aspects of case work among aged persons links the impor- 
tance of such work to old-age assistance and to the growing 
proportion and importance of older persons in the popula- 
tion. 


“The Distribution of Relief Funds Among the Counties of 
North Dakota.” Public Assistance, Bismarck, Vol. 4, 
No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 1-7. Processed. 


A description of the methods employed in financing 
and granting county poor relief in North Dakota during 
the 3-year period ended June 30, 1939. Includes an 
analysis of the problem, determination of eligibility and 
relief standards, measurement of county ability to finance 
the program, and the method of establishing relief grants. 


Enauisa, O. Spurczon. “The Significance of Social 
Case Work.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 6 
(October 1939), pp. 176-181. 


General considerations on the social worker’s “enviable 
position in the cultural pattern’’ and on the educational 
and personal qualifications needed by the successful case 
worker. 


“Food Stamps.” The Compass, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 1 
(October 1939), pp. 3-5. 
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Preliminary evaluation of the food-stamp plan based 
on a joint study by the American Association of Socia} 
Workers, the American Public Welfare Association, and 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The program is described 
as a “vast improvement over all previous methods.” 


Hanxins, May O. “Growth and Trends Toward Better 
Services for Children.” Virginia Public Welfare, 
Richmond, Vol. 17, No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 1 ff. 


Traces the development of care for delinquent and de- 
pendent children in Virginia since the children’s bureay 
of the State was established in 1922. Includes statisti- 
cal tables. 


Hvururn, Ratex G. “Recent Hiring Practices of Private 
Family Agencies.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 
6 (October 1939), pp. 181-184. 

The first of two articles describing a study “‘to provide 
information concerning the current demand for profes- 
sional workers on the part of private family case work 
agencies.”” The study was conducted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation from March to June 1939. 


Huzar, Exias, and Sprincer, Gertrupe. “The ‘New’ 
WPA: What It Is; How It Works... And What It 
Has Left Behind.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 75, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 300-304. 


Reviews the WPA law of last June, including an account 
of various proposals and their implications, and sum- 
marizes the effects on former WPA employees and on the 
relief situation generally of recent separations in accord- 
ance with the new legislation. For this purpose brief 
descriptions of the situation in 20 different parts of the 
country are taken from reports of persons familiar with 
the situation. 


Inurvois Emercency Rewer Commission. Review of 
Administrative Policies and Relief Control Facilities and 
Examination of the Case Load and Intake Applications, 
Williamson County. Place not given. 1939. Miscel- 
laneous paging. Processed. 

Describes the results of a “‘complete formal review of 
the case load and administrative policies and practices” 
of the Division of Relief of Williamson County, Lilinois, 
made between April and June 1939. Includes data on 
the nature of the community and the relief popuiation, as 
well as recommendations for changes in the administra- 
tion of relief. 


Iowa. Strate Boarp or Sociat WeLFare. DIviIsion oF 
O.tp Ace AssisTaNce. Analysis of Appeals for Fair 
Hearing of the Old Age Assistance Recipients in Iowa 
During the Period July 1, 1937, to April 7, 1939. Place 
not given. 1939. 9pp. Processed. 


Tables and comment on 125 formal appeals for old-age 
assistance in Iowa, including reasons for appeal, repre- 
sentation by appellant and the State, time consumed by 
the procedure, and other points. There is a table of com- 
parison with appeals in Ohio, Nebraska, and Indiana. 


Kemp, Mavupg Von P. “The Rural Child-Welfare 
Worker and Her Job.” The Child, Washington, Vol. 
4, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 75-77. 
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Practical suggestions for the successful conduct of 
child-welfare work by the individual country worker. 
“Legislative Changes Relating to Public Welfare.” Pub- 

lic Assistance in Utah, Salt Lake City, Vol. 5, No. 5 

(May 1939), pp. 1-2. Processed. 

Summaries of five 1939 State laws relating to the func- 
tions of the Utah Department of Public Welfare. 


“The Liberalized Social-Security Program.’”’ The Child, 
Washington, Vol. 4, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 78-79. 
A description of those sections of the Social Security Act 

Amendments of 1939 which affect children. 


Manootp, Wituiam. “Behind the WPA Strike.” Social 
Work Today, New York, Vol. 7, No. 1 (October 1939), 
pp. 13-15. 

A critical description of the 1989 Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act, passage of which is regarded as “‘but one 
phase” in the program of a conservative coalition in 
Congress. 

“A Million-Dollar Dent in Farm Surpluses: What Food- 
Stamp Plan Has Accomplished.”’ United States News, 
Washington, Vol. 7, No. 43 (October 23, 1939), p. 9. 
Reviews the results of the operation of the food-stamp 

plan to October 1, 1939, in the six communities where it 

has been tried. 


“1.001 Recipients of Aid to Needy Blind.” Louisiana 
Public Welfare Statistics, Baton Rouge, Vol. 2, No. 8 
(August 1939), pp. 3-7. 

Gives the race, sex, age, marital] status, and other char- 
acteristics of Louisiana residents approved for aid to the 

needy blind from July 1937 through June 1939. 


Pounp, Artuur. “The Pension Pool.” Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, Vol. 164, No. 4 (October 1939), pp. 521-527. 
Presents factual analyses and estimates of the number of 

persons over 65 in the United States, the number of present 

pensioners of all types and their incomes, and of financial 
requirements if all needy and qualified applicants 65 years 
and over should be paid at the rate of $40 monthly for 
single persons and $60 for couples. It is estimated that 
$1,500,000,000 in new money would have to be found in 

1940 to pay such pensions, with larger amounts needed in 

later years as the proportion of the aged increased. 


“Public Assistance in California, July 1938 to June 1939.”’ 
Unemployment Relief in California (State Relief Admin- 
istration), June 1939, pp. 17-19. Processed. 

A brief review of all assistance by Federal, State, and 
county relief agencies in California, exclusive of institu- 
tional care, administrative costs, and wages to employees 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


“Recent Actions of the State Relief Commission.” Un- 
employment Relief in California (State Relief Adminis- 
tration), June 1939, pp. 20-34. Processed. 

Gives in detail the policies on work relief, medical service, 
and client relationship adopted by the California State 

Relief Commission in July and August of this year. 
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“The Report of the Special Joint Committee on Old Age 
Assistance Bills.’ Social Security Aids in Wisconsin, 
place not given, Vol. 3, No. 7 (August 30, 1939), pp. 
2-10. Processed. 

“On August 23 the Special Joint Committee on Old 
Age Assistance submitted their report to the two Houses of 
the Wisconsin Legislature. Due to the great interest this 
report has to all administrators of pensions in the State, 
we are herewith reproducing this report in full.”” The same 
issue, pp. 1-2, describes the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act insofar as they affect the administration of 
social security aids in Wisconsin. 


“Social and Economic Characteristics of Foster Homes.” 
Relief Statistics; Activities of the [New Mexico] Department 
of Public Welfare, place not given, Vol. 3, No. 5 (May 
1939), pp. 3-10. Processed. 

“This survey presents data on 345 foster homes open 
at some time between May 1938 and December 1938, in- 
clusive,” in New Mexico. 

“Social Data on Cases Accepted for Aid to Dependent 
Children.” Relief Statistics; Activities of the [New 
Mexico] Department of Public Welfare, place not given, 
Vol. 3, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 3-10; No. 7 (July 1939), 
pp. 3-8. Processed. 

“This report presents certain social data on 404 cases 
approved for aid to dependent children from July 1, 1938, 
through June 30, 1939. Available for comparison are data 
on 604 cases approved from July 1, 1937, through June 
30, 1938.’ The characteristics of the children and families 
are given in the June number. The July issue contains in- 
formation on the amount of assistance, reasons for de- 
pendency, and other points. 


Socta, Scrence Resgearcn Councit. ComMMITTEE ON 
SociaL Security. Research Topics on Social Security 
and Relief Problems. Washington: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1939. 6 pp. Processed. 


An “attempt to point out the research areas which the 
Committee on Social Security regards as of immediate 
importance” in the planning and scheduling of research 
during the next year or two. 


Socia Science Resgarcno Councrt. CoMMITTEE ON 
Socrat Security. Selected Bibliography Relating to 
Suggestions for Research on Problems of Relief. Wash- 
ington: Social Science Research Council, 1939. 32 pp. 
Processed. 

This classified reading list was compiled by John Char- 
now to accompany the memorandum, Suggestions for 

Research on Problems of Relief, which is noted below. 


SoctaL Science Resgearcne Councit. COMMITTEE ON 
Sociat Security. Suggestions for Research on Problems 
of Relief. Washington: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1939. 22 pp. Processed. 

The introductory statement by Paul Webbink, director 
of the Committee on Social Security, calls attention to the 
economic, social, and governmental importance of relief, 
and reports that the literature on the subject includes little 
serious or fundamental research. The booklet contains 








14 types of suggestions in a variety of fields, each with 
guides to the methods likely to be most successful in the 
particular case. A bibliography, listed above, accompanies 
the booklet. 


Sowrzrs, Don C. “Colorado’s Pension System.” Taz 
Digest, Los Angeles, Vol. 17, No. 9 (September 1939), 
pp. 301-304 ff. 

Discusses financial and economic aspects of Colorado’s 
old-age pension program. 

Spear, Raters E. “Administration of Relief Expendi- 
tures; Inadequate Administrative Funds Constitute 
False Economy.” State Government, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 8 (August 1939), pp. 139 ff. 

The varying functions of relief administrations in the 
different States are said to make comparative figures on 
administrative costs unreliable. Examples are given, and 
some bases for accurate comparability are suggested. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “Miss Bailey Goes Visiting: 
*You Can’t Push the McGuires.’’’ Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 75, No. 10 (October 1939), pp. 312-313. 
A New England child-welfare case, told chiefly in dia- 

logue similar to that employed in other welfare sketches 

in the “Miss Bailey”’ series. 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “New England Grass Roots.” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 9 (September 
1939), pp. 2-4 ff. Processed. 

The report of a trip to Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont to study child-welfare service demonstration 
centers sponsored by the States and the United States 
Children’s Bureau under the Social Security Act. 


STARKWEATHER, Viroinia. “Prospecting for Social Se- 
curity.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 
10 (October 1939), p. 311. 

An informal discussion of social and economic condi- 
tions, welfare work, and community attitudes in a lerge 
rural county of Nevada. 


Srevenson, Marrerta. “Recent Trends in Public Wel- 
fare Legislation.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
13, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 440-459. 

Describes Federal and State legislative developments 
for the first half of 1939 in old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, child welfare, relief, 
settlement laws, medical care, Aainemployment compensa- 
tion, administrative reorganization, personnel, and financ- 
ing. The orderly progress of Federal-State social security 
programs is contrasted with the uncertain status of work 
relief and general relief. 


“Summary of Public Assistance—January Through June 

1939.” Public Assistance in Utah, Salt Lake City, Vol. 

5, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 1-10. Processed. 

The first half of the calendar year showed a steadily 
rising trend in all types of aid, according to this report on 
general assistance, operations under the Social Security 
Act, surplus commodities, and child welfare. Federal 
programs such as WPA, CCC, and NYA are not included 
in the 6-month survey. 
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“Unemployment Relief in California, July 1938 to June 
1939.” Unemployment Relief in California (State Relief 
Administration), June 1939, pp. 2-16. Processed. 

A survey of general relief in California during the past 
fiscal year, including analysis of the case load for the 
State and by counties, legislative appropriations, and the 
proposed work program pledged by the recently elected 
administration. The same issue contains special articles 
on the “SRA Work Program” and on “The Surplus Com- 
modity Distribution Program.” 


U. S. Curtpren’s Bureau. The Community Welfare Pic. 
ture as Reflected in Health and Welfare Statistics in 29 
Urban Areas, 1938; A Summary of Expenditures for 
Health and Welfare Activities and of Reports of Cases 
Dealt With in the Fields of Relief and Child Care. Wash. 
ington: Children’s Bureau, 1939. 69 pp. Processed. 


Data from the Registration of Social Statistics, “g 
project conducted under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau and with the cooperation of community chests and 
councils or other planning agencies in 44 large urban 
areas,” 29 of which are represented in this report. In- 
cludes general financial data as well as information on 
family welfare, care of children, leisure-time activities, 
hospital care, and health services other than hospital care. 


Van Driet, Acnes. “Basic Problems and Current Trends 
in Staff Development.”” The Compass, Albany, Vol. 21, 
No. 1 (October 1939), pp. 6-8. 

Trends in the current demand for staff training in public 
welfare agencies are discussed in terms of the needs of the 
social workers and the best utilization of available re- 
sources. Among the points noted are a definition of the 
purpose of the agency, the question of its permanence, the 
educational level of the staff, individualization of training, 
nature of the curriculum, and resources inside and outside 
the agency. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY. 
MENT COMPENSATION 


“America’s No. 1 Problem Compels Attention.’’ Journal 
of Electrical Workers and Operators, Washington, Vol. 38, 
No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 451-452 ff. 

A discussion of unemployment, chiefly from the techno- 
logical side, which includes a description from the Jndez, 
New York, of many new devices that are said to have em- 
ployment-increasing possibilities. The same issue con- 
tains an article on ‘‘Mechanization of Construction With 
Loss of Jobs,”’ which indicates that production increase in 
building is not accompanied by increase in employment 
among electrical workers. 


Amipon, Breutan. Jobs After Forty. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1939. 32 pp. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 35.) 

Summarizes the vocational] situation confronting workers 
over 40, its information having been derived chiefly from 
materials prepared by the staff of the United States De- 
partment of Labor for the Committee on Employment 
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Problems of Older Workers. Illustrated with charts and 
pictorial statistics. Contains a brief bibliography. 


“Analysis of Covered Labor Force.” Monthly Bulletin 
(Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations), Frank- 
fort, Vol. 1, No. 8 and 9 (August-September 1939), pp. 
6-7. Processed. 

A brief analysis, with charts, of the coverage of the 

Kentucky Unemployment Compensation Act, including 

covered workers by counties and industry. 


Aversacn, Estner M. “Recent Amendments to State 
Unemployment Compensation Laws.’’ Employment Serv- 
ice News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 8-9 (August-Septem- 
ber 1939), pp. 9-11. 

A general review of 1939 changes in coverage, finance, 
benefits, eligibility, and disqualification provisions of State 
unemployment compensation laws. 


Barnes, Veco E. “Social Security Act Amendments Ex- 
plained.’”’ Monthly Bulletin (Kentucky Department of 
Industrial Relations), Frankfort, Vol. 1, No. 8 and 9 
(August-September 1939), pp. 3-5. Processed. 

A description of changes in titles III and IX of the Social 
Security Act and chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
all relating to unemployment compensation. The same 
issue contains questions and answers on the general char- 
acter of the changes made in the social security program in 
August 1939. 


Cetra, Rarmonp. Seasonality in the Kentucky Distilling 
Industry. Frankfort: Kentucky Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, October 1939. 54 pp. Proc- 
essed. (Research and Statistics Unit, Research Report 
No. 17.) 


Comprehensive data on the seasonal character of the 
Kentucky distilling industry, from an investigation under- 
taken after certain employers in the group had requested 
the State Unemployment Compensation Commission to 
classify the'r industry as seasonal. It is held that “‘the 
industry had demonstrated that it can operate on an annual 
basis whenever it so desires . . . ,’”’ and that therefore it 
should not be classified as seasonal. For another publica- 
tion in this series see the citation under Johnson, below. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Jonn. “Our Jobless Youth: A Warning.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 28, No. 10 (October 
1939), pp. 579-582. 

An analysis of the attitudes, outlook, and need for 
security of the ‘‘20,500,000 young people in the United 
States between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four.” 
The roles of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration in helping to solve the 
problems of unemployed youth are evaluated in terms of 
the country’s vocational requirements. Illustrated. 


“Employment Characteristics of Young Job-Seekers.” 
Trends and Totals; A Monthly Statistical Bulletin (Penn- 
sylvania Division of Unemployment Compensation and 
Employment Service), Harrisburg, Vol. 2, No. 7 (June 
1939), pp. 6-8. Processed. 

Data from the Junior Employment Office in Philadelphia, 


Bulletin, Novernber 1939 


which provides jobs, counseling, and vocational guidance 
for youths under 21. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPEN- 
SATION AGeENncres. Reports of Regional Conferences. 
Region III (Atlantic City, June 29-July 1, 1939. 
Region II, New York State, also represented); Region 
VIII (Omaha, August 14-16); Region IX (Oklahoma 
City, September 14-16); Region XI (Gallatin Gateway, 
Montana, August 7-9); Region XII (San Francisco, 
July 26-28). 5 vols. Washington: Interstate Confer- 
ence of Unemployment Compensation Agencies, 1939. 
Processed. 

These reports give a cross section of operational prob- 
lems encountered by the agencies and of the steps taken to 
increase efficiency. In addition to the text of addresses 
delivered, the publications include informal discussions, 
the reports of committees, and resolutions. 


Janrn, Harry. “The New Provisions of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax.” Tazes, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 10 
(October 1939), pp. 563-565. 

A detailed description and analysis of the changes in the 

Social Security Act dealing with taxes on empioyers of 

eight or more persons. 


Jounson, W. Garnett. Seasonal Employment in the 
Kentucky Quarrying Industry. Frankfort: Kentucky 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, September 
1939. 10 pp. Processed. (Research and Statistics 
Unit, Research Report No. 16.) 

Data on the seasonal characteristics of the Kentucky 
quarrying industry, including recommendations against 
granting the request of employers that it be considered a 
seasonal occupation under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law. For another publication in this series see 
the citation under Cella, above. 


Lum, Merritt. “Swapping Workers in Seasonal Slacks.” 
Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 27, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1939), pp. 44 ff. 

Outlines briefly the program of a Chicago business com- 
mittee to stabilize seasonal employment through inter- 
change of workers among industries having different 
seasonal peaks. 


‘‘Massachusetts Plunges Blindly Into Merit Rating.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 7 (September- 
October 1939), pp. 2 ff. 

A critical account of the legislative activities and of the 
legal provisions for the adoption of experience rating in 

Massachusetts. 


McCarrrey, Maurice P. “Interstate Benefit Payments 
Cooperative.” Careers (California Department of Em- 
ployment), place not given, Vol. 2, No. 7 (September 
1939), pp. 1-2. Processed. 

A description of the development of the benefit-payment 
plan to serve multistate claimants, including activities 
begun through the Interstate Conference of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Agencies and some problems that 
have arisen in practice. 































Newcomer, Franx G. “How Old Are You?” Employ- 
ment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 8-9 (August— 
September 1939), pp. 6-8. 

Discusses problems and experiments relating to the 
possibility of a ‘‘unit within the State Employment Service 
which would specialize in placement for those over 40 in a 
manner similar to the present operation of junior divisions 
and handicapped sections.” 


New Yor«x State. Governor. Message . . . Trans- 
mitting Reports of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Council; Of the Industrial Commissioner on Amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Law; Of the Executive 
Director of the Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance, With Recommendations. Albany: J. B. Lyon 
Co., 1939. 45 pp. (Legislative Document (1939) No. 
72.) 

In addition to the various reports recommending sim- 
plification and improvement of the New York State Un- 
employment Insurance Law, the publication presents the 
Governor’s recommendations based on the studies. The 
suggested changes were adopted in substance by the State 
legislature. 

Patmer, Epcar Z. “Some Problems in Unemployment 
Compensation Legislation.”” American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, New York, Vol. 29, No. 3 (September 1939), 
pp. 119-121. 

The points discussed include the “expansible or sliding 
base period in determining benefits,”’ the “‘ ‘accumulation’ 
of waiting period weeks,” a change from monthly to 
quarterly reporting in determining earnings, use of highest 
quarterly earnings, and experience rating. 


Powett, Oscar M. “The Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity.” Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, 
No. 8-9 (August-September 1939), pp. 3-5. 

This is the first issue of the Employment Service News as 

a publication of the Bureau of Employment Security in 

the Federal Security Agency. Mr. Powell, head of the 

new Bureau as well as Executive Director of the Social 

Security Board, describes the reorganized administrative 

functions of the Bureau. 


“Report of the Industrial Commissioner—First Quarter 
of the 1939 Benefit Year.”” Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Activities, New York and Albany, Vol. 1, 
No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 6-8. Processed. 

A condensed version of the report of the New York 

State Division of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 

ance for the period April 1-July 1, 1939. 


Srocxine, Corus. “Suggested Changes in Unemploy- 
ment Compensation.’”” American Labor Legislation 
Review, New York, Vol. 29, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 
122-125. 

Discusses the unemployment benefit formula in terms of 
the following principles: ‘First, that the weekly benefit 
amount should be based on the full-time weekly wage of 
the individual; and second, that eligibility for, and dura- 
tion of benefits should be governed directly by weeks of 
previous employment.” 





“Trends in the Status of the Unemployment Compengg. 
tion Fund.” Trends and Totals; A Monthly Statistica] 
Bulletin (Pennsylvania Division of Unemployment 
Compensation and Employment Service), Harrisburg, 
Vol. 2, No. 7 (June 1939), pp. 9-16. Processed. 

The liabilities, assets, and estimated balance of the 

Pennsylvania unemployment compensation fund for the 

last half of 1939. 


U. S. Department oF Lasor. CoMMITTEE ON Emptoy. 
MENT PROBLEMS OF OLDER WorKERS. feport. Wash. 
ington: Department of Labor, 1939. 5 pp. Processed. 


The Committee on Employment Problems of Older 
Workers was appointed in 1938 by the Secretary of Labor 
“‘to consider the difficulties experienced by older workers 
in finding employment, to inquire into the basis for the 
apparent prejudice against older applicants, and to suggest 
possible remedies.”” The Committee concludes that “the 
prejudice against hiring older workers rests largely on in- 
adequate and erroneous impressions.” 


Wacenet, R.G. “Recent State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Legislation.’”” American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, New York, Vol. 29, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 
115-117. 


Of the 47 State legislatures in session, 44 had altered 
their unemployment compensation laws by July 20. The 
main trends, according to Mr. Wagenet, have been shaped 
by efforts “‘to make the State unemployment compensation 
laws, particularly the benefit formula of these laws, more 
understandable to workers, to simplify employer reporting, 
and to permit greater flexibility of administration.” 


Witson, Hersert M. “California Handles Largest 
Number of Interstate Claims.” Careers (California 
Department of Employment), place not given, Vol. 2, 
No. 7 (September 1939), pp. 3-4. Processed. 
Describes the work of the California Out-of-State Unit, 

which handles interstate benefit claims in unemployment 

compensation and has the largest volume of such work in 
the country. 


Woyrrtinsky, W. S. Recent Trends in Labor Turnover, 
Their Causes, and Their Effects on the Labor Market. 
Washington: Committee on Social Security, Social 
Science Research Council, 1939. 14 pp. Processed. 
Preliminary findings from a longer study on The Turn- 

over of Employment and Unemployment. Labor turn-over is 

analyzed from 1910 through 1938, with special reference to 
hard-core unemployment that has developed in the 

1930's. 


Youne, Epcar B. “A Nation-Wide Merit System for the 
Employment Service.” American Labor Legislation 
Review, New York, Vol. 29, No. 3 (September 1939), pp. 
127-131. 

A discussion of the general results of competitive exam- 
inations and other activities in the program of the United 
States Employment Service for developing an efficient, 
nonpolitical personnel throughout the country. 
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